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AMONGST THE CRETAN INSURGENTS. 


I sHALL long remember my first 
view of Crete. As we dropped 
anchor in the harbour of Candia 
in company with a huge British 
battleship and an Austrian cruiser, 
the sun was beginning to sink be- 
neath the rugged hills which stand 
in a semicircle round the town. 
On the left volumes of dense 
smoke, lit now and then by lurid 
streaks of flame, rose up from the 
burning village of Elea, which had 
just been fired during a skirmish 
between Moslem irregulars and the 
Christian inhabitants. Groups of 
Turkish soldiery dotted the ram- 
parts and interchanged rifle-shots 
at intervals with some insurgent 
sharpshooters lurking about the 
rocks nearly a mile away. The 
fertile plain which extended on 
the right between the Turkish and 
Christian lines was full of olive- 
groves ; but a closer view of these 
through one’s field-glass revealed 
the fact that hundreds of trees had 
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been cut down, while many of the 
trunks were smouldering masses 
of charred wood. This destruction 
of olive-trees, which was forbidden 
by the usages of ancient warfare, 
has been systematically practised 
by both Moslems and Christians 
during the present rebellion, and 
has inflicted incalculable loss on a 
population which never rises be- 
yond an almost hand -to- mouth 
existence ; for the olive-tree takes 
many years before it reaches ma- 
turity, and its fruit forms a staple 
article of the Cretan diet. 

Rifle- shooting went on in a 
desultory fashion until darkness 
rendered it impossible: in fact, 
throughout my visit the sharp 
crack of the Turkish Martini and 
the more distant answer of the 
Gras rifle, with which the insurg- 
ents were armed, became so fre- 
quent that such sounds almost 
ceased to attract one’s attention 
except when an occasional bullet 
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whizzed over the bastions and 
splintered the wall or woodwork 
of a house in close proximity. The 
old maxim of the Irish fairs, 
“When you see a head, hit it,” 
is faithfully observed in Crete. 
In old days the insurgents experi- 
enced the greatest difficulty in 
getting ammunition, cartridges in 
1866 costing a franc each; but 
during the present insurrection 
the Ethnike Hetairia had smuggled 
thousands of cartridges into the 
island, and the insurgents took a 
childish delight in firing off their 
Gras rifles, which were landed in 
large numbers by blockade-runners 
from the Pireus. This rifle—a 
discarded weapon of the French 
infantry —is strongly built and 
simple in its action, but the work- 
manship of those I saw was very 
rough, and the sighting defective ; 
in fact, Gras rifles could be bought 
in Athens for 7s. 6d. each. 

The shooting generally in Orete 
is execrably bad. The Christians 
are never weary of bragging about 
their marksmanship; they could, 
they told me, hit a partridge fly- 
ing, and put every buliet into an 
orange at 200 yards. Certainly 
I never saw anything of this mar- 
vellous skill. It has been stated, 
I believe, that in the days of the 
‘Brown Bess” a man’s weight in 
lead had to be fired at him before 
he was killed; but in Cretan war- 
fare an elephant’s weight would, I 
should think, be nearer the mark. 
One morning last March the entire 
garrison of Retimo sallied out and 
engaged the insurgents under Kor- 
akas. The air was alive with 
bullets, and independent firing was 
hotly maintained for hours. Yet 
at the close of the day the total 
bag was one horse wounded, and 
even this managed to limp back 
to the shelter of the town walls! 
The Turks were not much better 
marksmen than the insurgents, for 
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many of them were redi/s who had 
had no rifle-practice for three years. 
On one occasion the shooting of 
our marines filled the insurgents 
with amazement. After the sur- 
render of Candanos a combined 
force of international troops was 
employed to escort the Mussulman 
inhabitants down to the coast at 
Selino, and it was found necessary 
to drive off by force the Christians, 
who, in violation of the terms of 
capitulation, persisted in plunder- 
ing and maltreating the miserable 
refugees. A file of marine infantry 
suddenly halted, fired a volley at 
long range, and knocked over 
some dozen Oretans with their 
Lee-Metford bullets. This put an 
effectual stop to the brutality of 
these ruflfians, who, but for this 
volley and a well-placed shell from 
the Rodney, would doubtless have 
repeated their infamous behaviour 
at Sitia and Daphne by massacring 
the helpless men, women, and 
children who were unarmed and 
at their mercy. 

A rather exciting incident oc- 
curred during my stay at Candia. 
The Austrian cruiser Sebenico, 
which did a great deal of excellent 
work throughout the blockade, 
sighted a suspicious schooner run- 
ning in behind a promontory near 
Megalokastro. The warship at once 
started in pursuit, and the captain 
found his suspicions correct, for, 
on his arrival, the schooner was en- 
gaged in landing cases of cartridges 
and provisions. No attention was 
paid to the warning shot fired by 
the cruiser, but a sharp fusilade 
was directed upon its decks by a 
number of insurgents ensconced 
behind rocks on the sloping hills 
above the sea: we counted some- 
thing like forty bullet-marks on 
the plates and iron work of the 
vessel. It was impossible to tol- 
erate this open defiance, and the 
Sebenico fired round after round 
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of shell at the blockade-runner and 
her sympathisers on the hillside. 
The schooner very soon filled and 
sank, but the crew, who had suc- 
ceeded in landing a large portion 
of the cargo before the arrival of 
the warship, leapt into the sea, 
swam ashore, and scampered up 
the hills to the village of Rothia. 

Next day, with a view to learn 
why the insurgents had taken the 
aggressive against the Sebenico, I 
paid a visit to Rothia, one of the 
ring of villages round Candia held 
by the followers of the notorious 
leader Korakas. As nobody would 
let me have a horse or mule to ride 
across the space between the lines, 
on the alleged ground that neither 
the animal nor its rider was likely 
to return alive, I was forced to go 
by sea. The great difficulty, how- 
ever, was to secure a boat: there 
was one small steam-launch in 
the harbour, but the engineer was 
a Mussulman, and flatly refused to 
risk a visit to the Christians, de- 
spite my offers of large bakshish. 
At length I managed to hire a 
sailing-boat owned by two Christ- 
ians. Running up an Austrian flag 
to the mast-head, and taking care 
to keep well out of range of any 
bullets the Turkish sentries might 
send after us from the ramparts, 
we skimmed over the water past 
the most beautiful cliff scenery, 
and after an hour’s run with a 
good breeze put into a little cove, 
which had evidently been guarded 
in medieval times by a strong 
Venetian fort, the picturesque 
ruins of which were perched on 
the edge of the perpendicular 
rocks, 

One of the men remained with 
the boat, the other accompanied 
me to the village. We had a stiff 
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climb, but the air was fresh and 
clear, and when some lithe and 
graceful Oretans came tripping 
down the hillside to meet us with 
their short braided jackets, blue 
trousers, and rifles slung jauntily 
over their shoulders, one seemed 
to realise the force of the lines 
which spoke of the Erectheidai of 
old— 


del 51a Aaumpordrouv 
Balvovres aBpas aidepos. 


All around us were almond-bushes 
in full flower and orange-trees 
loaded with their golden fruit, 
while our path lay through masses 
of flowering-plants with old Greek 
names like amaryllis and asphodel. 
I was met and welcomed to the 
village by the whole body of the 
inhabitants, headed by an old 
priest ; and most courteously they 
treated us, forcing oranges and 
masticha upon me until my pockets 
were crammed, and I dared drink 
no more of the rough and potent 
liqueur. 

I asked them why they had 
fired on the Sebenico the day be- 
fore, and they declared that they 
thought the warship was a Turk- 
ish cruiser; but I am afraid they 
were not speaking the truth very 
strictly, for the Austrian ensign, 
which was flying visibly on the 
Sebenico, bears no resemblance to 
the red crescent flag of Turkey. I 
also learned from them that the 
Austrian shells had inflicted no 
loss of life, and that one sailor 
only had been wounded in the leg. 
This, again, sounded very im- 
probable, considering the rapidity 
and accuracy of the Sebenico’s 
fire. But although these Cretans 
maintained their well-established 
reputation for lying, in other 





1 The Cretans are so annoyed with St Paul for his quotation of Epimenides’ 
verse that they have, I believe, refused to dedicate any church to him throughout 


the island ! 
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respects they impressed me favour- 
ably. Their simple rustic minds 
did not apparently realise what 
was really meant by “autonomy ” 
or “annexation,” though they 
loudly applauded a fervid utter- 
ance by the priest in favour of 
the latter. As my boating com- 
panion had by this time indulged 
in such large doses of masticha 
that his applause of the priest’s 
patriotic harangue was becoming 
maudlin and uproarious, I deemed 
it better to return, and we were 
accompanied to the water’s edge 
by a number of villagers, who 
fired off their rifles as a parting 
salute. These were the nicest 
Obristians I ever met in Orete, 
and I think their superiority was 
largely due to the fact that no 
Greeks or Italians had as yet 
come amongst them. There was, 
by the way, plenty of meat and 
vegetable food in this village, as 
in the interior generally ; the only 
hardship inflicted by the block- 
ade was the scarcity of wheaten 
bread. 

On my return to Candia I was 
met by several Christians, who de- 
clared in excited tones that some 
Bashibazouks had made a foray 
upon a neighbouring village and 
brought in three Christian heads. 
These ghastly trophies were —so 
every one said — being carried 
about in a bag and displayed at 
the coffee - houses. Nevertheless, 
I could find no one who had 
actually seen the heads, and a 
little cross- examination revealed 
the fact that the whole story of 
the bag and its contents was ab- 
solutely without foundation. I 
mention this incident to show 
how careful one ought always to 
be with respect to alleged atro- 
cities, especially in the case of 
Cretans, Armenians, e¢ hoc genus 
omne. After my bootless search 
for the heads I dined, thanks to 





the courtesy of the commander 
and Oaptain Stroud, R.M.L.1., 
on board H.M.S. Trafalgar, and 
about ten o'clock transferred 
myself and my belongings to the 
adventurous Sebenico, whose cap- 
tain had most kindly promised 
to take me to Canea. As we left 
the harbour the darkness on our 
left was broken by flames and 
clouds of luminous smoke, which 
were still rising from the ill-fated 
village of Elea. 

Next morning at daybreak the 
Sebenico dropped anchor in Suda 
Bay. This fine harbour was full 
of warships: colossal battleships 
like the Revenge, the Sardegna, 
the Maria Theresa, and a multi- 
tude of cruisers great and small, 
presented a signal object-lesson in 
international jealousy. The Turk- 
ish navy, once so formidable, was 
represented by a couple of poor 
shabby cruisers, the Hebet Nou- 
mah and another, fit emblems of 
their national decay,—ré wada.ov- 
pevov Kal ynpackov éyyis abavic pov. 

I said good-bye to the kind and 
courteous Austrian officers, and 
drove away to Canea along the 
rough road, which was patrolled 
day and night by international 
troops—blue-jackets, flat-capped 
Russians, red-fezzed Turks, all 
mixed up in a picturesque med- 
ley. Our own blue-jackets suf- 
fered a good deal, I believe, from 
having to wear the service boots ; 
and a friend who was present at 
the relief of Candanos told me that 
the sailors were nearly all footsore 
and limping from their long walk 
over the rough mountain-path. 

In Canea three other corre- 
spondents — amongst them Mr 
Melton Prior—and myself shared 
a house abandoned by its Christian 
occupants, who had fled to the 
Pirzeus after the riots and incendi- 
arism of January. Our main diffi- 
culty was that the fugitive house- 
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holder had carefully locked all the 
bedroom doors and that of the 
wine-cellar ; but, by a most fortu- 
nate chance, I found that the key 
of my college library at Oxford 
opened all the doors of this Cretan 
house, and we soon unearthed a 
variety of domestic treasures — 
mattresses, rugs, and cushions,— 
and even secured a passable form 
of sheet for our beds from the 
calico coverings which had been 
carefully sewn round sofas and set- 
tees by the good lady of the house. 
We succeeded also after a search 
in finding two men-servants, one 
a Christian, the other a Moslem, 
together with a small boy of un- 
known religion to assist them in 
waiting at table. Our domestic 
arrangements did not, however, 
prove an unqualified success. Theo- 
logical acrimony disturbed the 
serenity of our kitchen, for the 
Moslem cook and the Christian 
“ general,” not content with mutual 
insults and recriminations, empha- 
sised their religious convictions 
upon each other by cuffs and blows, 
which injured the cwisine, and de- 
stroyed all punctuality in our meals. 
Once more, tantwm religio potuit 
suadere malorum/ In fact, we 
were frequently reduced to such 
extremities that we were depen- 
dent on the ministrations of the 
small boy, who steered a media via 
between the disputants as an hon- 
orary member of both religious 
systems, At length we hit upon 
the idea of accepting Mr Melton 
Prior’s kind offer to act as house- 
keeper for a week, and this gentle- 
man by sheer exercise of forcible 
and apposite English (for he knew 
nothing of the vernacular) suc- 
ceeded in cowing our domestic 
theologians, who then tried to con- 
ciliate us by covering the strange 
puddings they sent us up with our 
names in Greek letters, elaborately 
written in grated nutmeg. 
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Life at Canea, despite these 
trifling drawbacks, passed very 
pleasantly. One frequently went 
over to Suda Bay to collect in- 
formation, or else took a ride to 
the various Turkish outposts on 
the Platania road, at Nerokouri, 
and elsewhere. On these excur- 
sions we were occasionally fav- 
oured by a few pot-shots from the 
insurgents. Once, I remember, 
Mr Melton Prior, a Turkish staff- 
officer, and myself climbed to the 
roof of a house at Nerokouri which 
had been gutted by fire and turned 
into a temporary blockhouse. A\l- 
most immediately three bullets 
came whizzing in uncomfortable 
proximity to our heads from the 
insurgents on the Malaxa ridge ; 
and later on in the afternoon four 
shots were fired at me at long 
range, although I was carrying a 
white flag of truce. One learnt 
from frequent experience in Crete 
to recognise the distance of a 
bullet from its sound. The angry 
whizz of a bullet within a yard or 
two at fairly short range is quite 
distinct from the rather musical 
“ping” of one somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, but not close at 
hand ; while the spent bullet has 
a peculiarly plaintive note of its 
own, as if it grieved over the ap- 
proaching conclusion of its boot- 
less errand. 

Frequently on these excursions 
to the extremity of the military 
lines, and sometimes beyond them, 
we were brought into contact with 
Turkish officers and soldiers, who 
invariably treated us with the 
utmost courtesy and kindness. 
In fact, go where you will in the 
world, you will not find a better 
fellow than the Osmanli soldier. 
Not a penny had been paid to the 
troops in Orete for six months, 
yet I never heard a murmur. 
What the poor fellows lived on I 
cannot imagine, as commissariat 
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arrangements were almost non- 
existent. I have sometimes seen 
four or five of them sit round a pot 
containing a few beans and cab- 
bage-leaves and a lump of bread, 
and while this queer mess of pot- 
tage was boiling they laughed and 
joked in the best spirits possible. 
I wonder what our Tommy At- 
kinses would say to a system of 
no pay and cabbage-leaves. And 
the uniform of these Turks! 
When the livery of the Sultan 
would not hang together any 
longer, even when tied up with 
bits of string, it was finally re- 
placed by some miserable old 
civilian garments which looked as 
if they had been annexed from the 
wardrobe of a scarecrow. Some- 
times one uniform would, apparent- 
ly, be shared by about three sol- 
diers: one would have a pair of uni- 
form trousers, another an old mili- 
tary tunic, a third a pair of jack- 
boots,—all deficiencies being made 
up by odds and ends of clothing, 
borrowed, begged, or stolen. The 
officers were in almost as bad a 
plight, and sometimes their coarse 
worsted socks were visible 
through the gaping holes in their 
old patched boots. In short, a 
more shabby and dilapidated crew 
than the Turkish garrisons of 
Crete would be hard to find. Yet 
how these fellows fight! How 
loyal and good they are! I spent 
some time one afternoon with an 
old Turkish bimbashi (major) in 
command of a detachment on the 
Platania road. He had one or 
two fine Turkish rugs to sleep on, 
and his bell-tent was littered with 
copies of various European news- 
papers with which he whiled away 
the time. The bimbashi was a 
delightful old gentleman with 
big gold-rimmed spectacles, and 
had fought at Plevna with Edhem 
Pasha, under Ghazi Osman, amid 
the awful carnage of the Grivitza 
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redoubt. He was one of the older 
school of Turkish officers, but 
spoke French fairly, and was ex- 
tremely proud of his troops. His 
fine old face lit up with pride as 
he spoke of his dear soldiers, “ Si 
patients, si braves, mais, mon- 
sieur, il n’y a pas de l’argent.” 
Yet poor as these troops were, 
sometimes on the verge of star- 
vation, I always found the great- 
est difficulty in persuading them 
to take a trifling “tip” for any 
services rendered me—e.g., hold- 
ing my horse or escorting me from 
one military post to another. 
This was certainly in marked 
contrast to the general behaviour 
of the poorer Ohristians in the 
interior, who worried me _ inces- 
santly for money on’ the most 
flimsy pretexts. 

Along the crest of the ridge 
running westwards from Suda 
Bay and Fort Izeddin the Turks 
held possession of three block- 
houses, Malaxa, Keratidi, and 
Ineboli, which formed an outer 
line of defence against any farther 
advance of the insurgents towards 
Canea and its suburbs. The ad- 
mirals had distinctly warned the 
insurgent leader that they would 
not tolerate any attempt to capture 
these blockhouses or interfere with 
the transport of supplies to the 
garrisons. Despite this manifesto, 
the Christians had succeeded in 
working round the Malaxa block- 
house under cover of the rocks, 
and so cutting off its communica- 
tions with the Turkish garrisons 
below. On March 23 some 300 
Turks attempted to force their 
way up the steep and rugged hill- 
side with a quantity of provisions 
and water. They had no artil- 
lery, and the rocks swarmed with 
Christian riflemen, who kept up 
a hot fire on the advancing redi/s ; 
and at length, by Tewfik Pasha’s 
orders, the column, much to the 
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disgust of both officers and men, 
fell back with a loss of two killed 
and three wounded. 

On the evening of the 23rd I 
rode over to Nerokouri, which lies 
nestling in its olives and vines at 
the foot of the mountain, and after 
a present of cigarettes to some of 
the soldiers, I had a chat with 
two young subalterns, both of 
the newer generation of Turkish 
officers trained in German tactics 
at the military schoo]. They were 
both greatly vexed at the failure 
of the attempt to relieve Malaxa: 
there was, they said, a little food 
left in the blockhouse, but not a 
drop of water, as a shot from the 
insurgents two days before had 
shattered the water-barrel, and 
spilt every drop of the precious 
fluid. Even as we talked the 
silence of the evening was sud- 
denly broken by a bugle-cail, and 
then another, from the ill-starred 
blockhouse on the ridge above. 
The garrison, reduced to all the 
miseries of thirst in a warm 
climate, and cut off from their 
base, were asking for help, and 
there was something very pathetic 
about their unanswered appeal. 
Shortly afterwards we noticed, 
to our surprise, a solitary figure 
advancing up the steep hillside a 
little to our left. This turned out 
to be a Ohristian who had been 
hired by the admirals to convey a 
letter to Colonel Vasos and the 
insurgent chiefs, reiterating that 
in the opinion of the admirals it 
was considered essential to the 
safety of Canea that the Turkish 
garrisons in the blockhouses on 
the ridge should retain their posi- 
tion, and that any attempt on the 
part of the insurgents to forcibly 
prevent their revictualling would 
be resisted by the international 
forces. We saw the Christian 
messenger slowly climb up the 
mountain, and after meeting one 
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of the outposts disappear from 
sight over the ridge. 

Early next morning I secured 
a good mule, and having packed 
some bread, cheese, and wine in a 
hold-all, I set out with the inten- 
tion of visiting the insurgents in 
the interior. At Nerokouri I had 
a few minutes’ chat with my Turk- 
ish friends, who did what they 
could to dissuade me from ventur- 
ing up the hill, as they had no 
confidence in “ces bétes-la.” They 
said that immediately I showed 
my face outside the village, I 
should be fired at from the in- 
surgent pickets. I succeeded, how- 
ever, with the aid of an olive 
stick and an old white shirt, in 
fashioning a very presentable flag 
of truce, and having said good-bye 
to the Turks, I set out. <As I 
left the last shelter wall I pushed 
the mule gingerly before me, as 
I thought his life was less valu- 
able than my own, in case the 
ruffians on the ridge began rifle- 
practice on us. But with the 
exception of a single shot, which 
was probably a mere signal, no 
firing took place, and I advanced 
with the mule’s bridle over my 
arm. On my way up a beautiful 
specimen of the Papilio podalirius 
settled on a stalk of asphodel, and I 
killed it with my flag of truce. It 
is now in the University Museum 
at Oxford. When I got within 100 
yards of the insurgent outpost I 
shouted at the top of my voice 
in answer to a challenge, Zyrw 
‘EAXas. This seemed to please the 
officer in charge, who replied 
* Avancez,” and I soon found my- 
self sitting on the rocks and chat- 
ting to a lot of blue-trousered 
Oretans under a Greek officer in 
mufti. He was delighted to hear 
that the Turks had suffered some 
loss in their abortive attempt to 
reach Malaxa on the previous 
evening, and we had quite a 
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merry lunch, washed down by 
my bottle of wine. 

Four Cretans were then told off 
to escort me to Kontopoulo. I 
found this village—a beautiful 
little place in the midst of olive- 
groves—swarming with insurgents, 
and one of them came forward, 
and, to my amazement, addressed 
me in excellent English. He had, 
he said, been educated at Fram- 
lingham College, in Suffolk, and 
had subsequently thrown up a 
clerkship in a Liverpool office to 
join the insurgents in Crete. He 
told me I had arrived at an op- 
portune moment, as an attack 
would be made next morning on 
the Turkish blockhouse at Malaxa, 
and suggested that we should take 
a stroll to meet the artillery, 
which was on its way from Vasos’ 
camp at Alikianou. I readily 
assented, and we set off along the 
valley; but before we had got 
more than 200 yards, several 
Cretans rushed after us, and in- 
formed me that I could not go 
farther, but must return instantly. 
No reply was vouchsafed to my 
queries as to the reason of this 
demand, but my companion, who 
looked rather scared, whispered to 
me that, on reflection, the insur- 
gents felt sure that I was a spy, 
and he begged me not to tell them 
what he had said about the arrival 
of the guns and the plans for the 
morrow, as, said he, “if they knew 
T had told you so much they would 
shoot me at once.” ‘There was no 
alternative but to retrace one’s 
steps to the village, where I found 
the Cretans, and some Italians 
who had arrived, in a state of 
great excitement. They closed 
round me, and demanded to know 
who and what I was, and the 
Italians were especially insolent. 
They declined to believe I was a 
correspondent because I had not 
a copy of the ‘Times’ with me; 


and when I showed them a letter 
of introduction to a certain Kil- 
iades, an engineer officer,—which 
Reuter’s agent at Canea had given 
me,—they denied the existence of 
such a person. To make matters 
worse, in searching for a card of 
introduction to Lieutenant Vasos 
and Lieutenant Kalinski, two 
Greek subalterns at Alikianou, I 
managed to let drop from my 
cigarette-case two similar cards 
addressed to Osman Bey and an- 
other Turkish officer. As I picked 
up the cards I could not help 
laughing at the awkwardness of 
their appearance under the cir- 
cumstances; but my mirth met 
with no response from the indi- 
viduals around me, who became 
quite violent, seized my revolver, 
and threatened to shoot me. I 
pointed out as well as I could the 
absurdity of their conduct, telling 
them that I was a friend of Greece 
(one has to dissemble under such 
circumstances). Still they refused 
to be comforted, and as there were 
no Greek regulars present, I do 
not know to what lengths they 
would have proceeded had not a 
truly extraordinary incident oc- 
curred. A band of about forty 
young OCretans came marching up 
the valley with a Greek flag, on 
which were embroidered the words 
6 tepds Adxos, “the Holy Band.” 
At their head rode a handsome 
young Greek, whom I recognised 
as a former Varsity acquaintance 
of mine at Balliol, Manos by name. 
He had joined me at Oxford in some 
psychical research experiments, and 
here I met him as an insurgent 
leader in the interior of Crete! 
He did his best to allay the sus- 
picions of the insurgents, but they 
were not, I could see, fully assured 
of my innocence. 

As I was feeling hungry by 
this time I bought three fowls, 
and invited a number of the lead- 
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ing insurgents to dinner. They 
accepted my invitation without, 
however, a word of thanks, and 
we made an excellent meal. Our 
dinner-party was certainly a curi- 
ous medley. Besides Manos and 
myself, and some rather unpleasant 
Italians, there was a magnificent 
Roumanian called Moazzi, a rich 
banker from Syra, and a charming 
officer called Chalamos, who had 
thrown up his commission to come 
out to Crete, and, in the intervals 
of the fighting, rode about the 
island on a mule with a rifle 
slung over his shoulder. One 
bowl of chicken “ stock ” was put 
between each couple, and we drank 
it with wooden spoons; for the 
chickens themselves we employed 
our fingers in the absence of 
knives and forks, and cups of red 
Cretan wine were handed about 
indiscriminately. A certain sec- 
tion of the English Press has laid 
great stress on the “starvation” 
of the Oretans by the blockade 
of the Powers. This, however, 
was a mere party cry without any 
foundation whatever in fact. At 
Rothia, as was said above, I found 
abundance of food ; and here again 
at Kontopoulo there was a rough 
sort of canteen where meat, wine, 
and coffee could be obtained much 
more cheaply than in Athens. 
Later on I found in other villages 
quite a number of restaurants ; and 
at Alikianou three friends joined 
me in an excellent déjedner of 
omelettes, ragovt, vegetables, and 
wine, for which we paid something 
like two francs each. Certainly 
these were not starvation prices! 

After dinner was over the artil- 
lery came rumbling up from Aliki- 
anou, three light field-guns accom- 
panied by a few Greek regulars 
under an officer, and soon after- 
wards every one sought out the 
best quarters he could for the 
night. I found myself in a small 
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room, and a Greek officer most 
kindly gave me his “bed,” a hard 
plank on low tressels with a sheep- 
skin thrown over it. He himself 
with fourteen others slept on the 
floor; and in the corner of the 
room was a bed curtained off for 
the lady and gentleman who owned 
the house. Despite the horrible 
stuffiness of this den —the windows 
and deor were both shut—lI slept 
soundly until four o'clock, when 
my companions got up, buckled on 
their cartridge-belts, and left the 
room. I heard the artillery jolt- 
ing on the uneven path outside, 
and realised that the attack on 
Malaxa was being prepared. As 
I knew I could reach the summit 
of the ridge much more quickly 
than the artillery, and the action 
could not begin before its arrival, 
I felt in no immediate hurry to get 
up. When, however, I did arise 
in about an hour’s time, I found 
that I was alone in the room and 
the door was locked from the out- 
side. I felt extremely annoyed to 
think that I should perhaps miss a 
sight of the engagement and spend 
my day cooped up in this wretched 
room, but fortune favoured me 
once more. [ first of all dis- 
covered my revolver hidden away 
in a cupboard: this was a really 
lucky find, as the Cretans can 
rarely resist a chance of stealing 
arms of any kind. A number of 
Italian volunteers arrived early in 
the spring and left their rifles 
piled on the beach for a time ; 
when they returned all their arms 
had been stolen by the very people 
to whose succour they had come! 
Pocketing my “Smith and Wes- 
son,” I shouted through the window 
to an old woman that I wanted 
some breakfast. She brought me 
a cup of milk, and after drinking 
this I rushed past the old creature 
and soon reached the outskirts of 
the village, where my farther pro- 
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gress was barred by a_ butcher 
armed with a long knife. How- 
ever, this ruffian had no rifle, so 
I got past him, and a little farther 
on picked up a half-witted young 
man, also unarmed, who was in- 
duced by the promise of a medjidie 
to show me the shortest path up 
the hill. As we climbed the steep 
slope covered with prickly shrubs 
and loose rocks the rattle of mus- 
ketry on the ridge above was in- 
cessant, and at intervals the dull 
roar of artillery echoed and re- 
echoed among the hills. 

After a tough scramble I sud- 
denly found myself ensconced with 
some thirty Cretans and Italians 
behind a low shelter-wall of loose 
stones in full view of the attack 
on Malaxa, some 400 yards in 
front. About a mile away on 
our right the Greek battery was 
firing round after round at the 
wretched blockhouse. It was in- 
tensely exciting to watch the 
Greek shells: some fell short 
amongst the stones and boulders, 
throwing up masses of earth and 
fragments of rock in all directions ; 
others went screaming over the 
blockhouse and fell on the slope 
towards Psikilaria; while a fair 
proportion hit their mark, and, 
passing clean through the unsub- 
stantial stonework, burst inside 
the building, smashing large holes 
in the wall, which were plainly 
visible with the naked eye from 
our position. 

Accompanying the fire of this bat- 
tery, some hundreds of insurgents 
kept up from behind the rocks an 
incessant fusilade upon the block- 
house, which was hotly returned 
by the Turkish garrison. The 
air seemed at times alive with 
bullets whizzing in every direc- 
tion; but very little damage was 
inflicted at any rate upon the in- 
surgents snugly hidden behind the 
boulders, though I did not like to 
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think of what the interior of the 
blockhouse must be when shell 
after shell had burst inside it. 
Just in front of it stood a small 
outpost of loose stones, held appar- 
ently by eight or nine Turks. De- 
spite the Greek shells and the rain 
of bullets which fell about them, 
these gallant fellows stuck to their 
tumble-down shed in the pluckiest 
manner. I saw them come to the 
door, take a careful aim, and then 
retire within to load: one of them 
actually came outside, took off 
his tunic, put it on a rock, and 
then coolly walked back again. 
Three of these Turks were subse- 
quently taken prisoners, and the 
rest were killed. 

Soon afterwards a number of 
Turks emerged from the block- 
house with a red flag, intending 
apparently to run the gantlet of 
the insurgents, but they were forced 
to retire by a perfect hail of bul- 
lets. Twenty of them, however, 
rushed out again and down the 
slope towards Psikilaria, but only 
nine, I believe, reached the bottom 
of the hill. 

Meanwhile two Turkish war- 
ships in Suda Bay were endeav- 
ouring to assist their friends in 
the blockhouse by throwing shells 
over the ridge amongst the insur- 
gents. These Turkish shells came 
screaming up the hill every few 
minutes, and burst here and there 
among the rocks, but as far as I 
know did no damage, as they were, 
from the nature of the case, fired 
at a venture. After a time their 
appearance was greeted with yells 
of derision by the Christians. 
About eleven the insurgent rifle- 
fire slackened on the right, and 
the Italian officer behind our wall 
informed me that he was about 
to advance his men nearer to 
Malaxa. I determined therefore 
to make my way towards a posi- 
tion on our left where a large 
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body of insurgents were keeping 
up a terrific fusilade upon the 
Turkish garrison of Nerokouri. 
As my imbecile companion and 
myself stepped out from the shel- 
ter of the wall we were in full 
view of Malaxa, and some rifle- 
man on the roof—delighted, no 
doubt, to get for once a clear view 
of a supposed enemy—fired at us, 
the Martini bullet passing with 
an unpleasantly sharp whizz be- 
tween us. We soon reached par- 
tial cover again and saw our com- 
panions crawl stealthily out and 
advance nearer the blockhouse, 
taking advantage of every rock 
and inequality in the ground. 
Ten minutes afterwards one of 
the derided Turkish shells shrieked 
through the air and burst in the 
very spot we had all just vacated, 
destroying every vestige of the 
wall. A number of the Italians 
now withdrew from the attack on 
Malaxa and came towards Nero- 
kouri. They were in a very bad 
temper, and declared that the 
whole thing had been misman- 
aged. There was, I believe, a 
constant recurrence of this quar- 
relsome and captious spirit 
amongst the Italian volunteers 
in Crete, as also in Thessaly. 
The Turks had brought two or 
three small guns into position on 
the hill-slope above Nerokouri, 
and these fired in a very irregular 
and spasmodic fashion at the 
Cretans and Italians on the ridge, 
who had, of course, all the best of 
the position throughout the fight- 
ing on this part of the field, where 
a Greek flag was flying side by 
side with an Italian tricolour. 
The rifle-fire round Malaxa had 
slackened by this time, but the 


Greek artillery still played upon . 


the blockhouse. The heat amongst 
the rocks was intense, and I felt 
so parched with thirst that I 
descended the hill to get a drink 
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from the stream which ran through 
the village. While I was doing 
this, several Turkish shells from 
Nerokouri flew overhead and 
buried themselves in the sandy 
soil of the valley below without 
bursting. On reaching the stream 
I was confronted by a Greek offi- 
cer and two Italians, who declared 
that I should not leave the village 
again. Argument was useless, so 
I was conducted to a loft, where 
I found three Turkish prisoners 
from the outpost mentioned above. 
These poor fellows sat cross-legged 
on the floor, looking rather woe- 
begone, but still, as usual, re- 
signed. One of them understood 
a little Arabic and told me they 
came from Brusa. Like all the 
Turkish troops in Crete, these 
men were redi/s. Even in Thes- 
saly the great majority of Edhem 
Pasha’s army was composed of 
these Turkish militiamen; but 
the second line of defence was 
found adequate to rout the Hel- 
lenic swashbucklers. 

I happened to have a few cigar- 
ettes left, and these with a few 
oranges I bestowed upon the pris- 
oners. This very ordinary act 
brought down upon me some furi- 
ous denunciations from the two 
diminutive Italians, who declared 
that I was clearly a spy and a 
friend of the Turks. I told these 
Italian pigmies to mind their own 
business, and found an unexpected 
ally in the Greek soldier who was 
guarding us: he declared that he 
was ashamed of the way in which 
the insurgents and Italians be- 
haved—“ clvar ZGa,” said he, ‘dye 
avOpwrot.” 

From the window of our loft we 
could see the Greek artillery still 
firing at Malaxa. The insurgents 
had by this time closed round the 
blockhouse on every side, and 
without daring to carry it by as- 
sault they shouted to the forty-five 
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men who still remained alive, “We 
have you now! You can’t escape! 
Wait till nightfall! Then we will 
return with dynamite and blow 
you up!” 

Two flags, one red, the other 
white, had been flying over Malaxa 
all day, but suddenly, at 4.30, the 
red one was hauled down. The 
blockhouse, riddled by ten hours’ 
shell-fire, had become untenable, 
and the bimbashi in command 
wished for a parley with the in- 
surgent leaders. But as the fire 
of the garrison ceased, instantly 
the whole mass of the insurgents 
rushed upon the building. Luckily 
for the defenders, the first man to 
enter the blockhouse was Manos, 
and he was soon followed by Mr 
Bass, an American correspondent, 
whorandownfrom a hill on the east 
of Malaxa, and did his best with 
a Greek officer and Manos to save 
the garrison from butchery. The 
latter had his “ Hieros Lochos” 
well in hand, and with his sup- 
porters succeeded in preventing 
the excited Oretans from shooting 
down the Turks who remained 
alive in the shattered fort, and 
expected, no doubt, to be butch- 
ered in cold blood, in accordance 
with the usual practice of Cretan 
Christians with respect to prisoners. 

While the garrison were surren- 
dering their rifles inside the block- 
house before being marched down 
the hill to Kontopoulo, there 
occurred one of the most extra- 
ordinary incidents in the Cretan 
fighting. The warships in Suda 
Bay, believing that the insurgents 
had carried Malaxa by assault 
and massacred the garrison, sud- 
denly opened a terrific shell-fire 
on the blockhouse. The first pro- 
jectile which struck the building 
was a large Austrian shell, which 
passed clean through and com- 
pletely wrecked the wall which 
looked towards Izeddin. This shot 


was followed by something like 
eighty shells in rapid succession, 
and for ten minutes the ridge about 
Malaxa was a perfect hell of burst- 
ing projectiles. 

The blockhouse under this fear- 
ful fire simply tumbled into ruins, 
which buried beneath them several 
Turks and Christians, while the 
confused mass of insurgents and 
their prisoners rushed wildly 
down the hill towards Kontopoulo. 
While this scene was being enacted 
on the ridge, the village also had 
been under shell-fire, for any 
missile that missed Malaxa came 
shrieking down the hill and fell in 
or about Kontopoulo. When the 
first three or four projectiles 
screamed over our loft and burst 
with a deafening explosion in the 
rear of the village, the Greek 
sentry said we had better get out 
of the room into the open. The 
three Turks and I were quite will- 
ing, and out we ran. The whole 
village was in an uproar. Every- 
where women and children were 
shrieking and wailing in their 
terror. Our custodian quite lost 
his head, and tried to lead -us 
straight into the line of fire. One 
mélinite shell burst within 50 
yards of us, and a small fragment 
buried itself in the bank of earth 
beside us, tearing a rent in the 
knee of my trousers as it passed. 
I had had quite enough of the 
open, so I turned sharply to the 
right, and ran to the shelter of a 
mound and ditch hard by. But 
as I ran off to this cover, two 
Oretans, who were acting as sen- 
tries about 150 yards off, stupidly 
imagined that I was trying to 
escape amid the confusion which 
prevailed, and they deliberately 


fired at me twice, the bullets 


passing within a few inches of my 
helmet. 

In about ten minutes the shower 
of shells ceased altogether, and the 
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Greek soldier got his quaternion 
together again and we returned to 
our loft. Just outside on a rough 
stretcher lay the body of a Cretan, 
with his head smashed to pieces 
from a shell-splinter. Soon after- 
wards the whole body of the in- 
surgents returned with their forty- 
three prisoners from Malaxa. 
How some of these poor fellows 
managed to walk down the rough 
slope I cannot understand. One 
of the two officers had his left eye 
and the bone round it crushed into 
a jelly by a fragment of a shell: 
he crouched on the ground in great 
agony, groaning incessantly. Next 
to him the old major who com- 
manded the blockhouse sat in his 
tattered uniform, full of soldierly 
dignity, and received a cigarette I 
offered him with the charming 
courtesy which always marks the 
Turkish officer. As the prisoners 
filed past, several of the younger 
ones, redifs from Anatolia, took 
my hand and placed it on their 
heads. A little incident at the 
time impressed me greatly. One 
of the Turkish soldiers lay on the 
ground with a bullet in his calf, 
and another in his thigh. The 
latter had apparently severed an 
artery, as the blood poured out 
in a continuous stream. An in- 
surgent offered him a cup of wine, 
but the wounded Moslem in the 
agonies of his thirst yet refused 
the forbidden draught, though he 
greedily drank some water which 
I got for him later. There were 
no medicaments or surgical appli- 
ances for treating the wounded; all 
the doctor could do was to place 
wet lint on the wounds. The forty- 
three survivors, some of them more 
dead than alive, were then marched 
or carried off to a monastery about 
half a mile from the village, and 
guarded by a picket of Greek 
regulars to prevent their being 
shot down in cold blood by their 
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chivalrous captors, the much-be- 
lauded ‘“ Christians” of Orete! 
Next morning we all set out for 
Colonel Vasos’ camp at Alikianou. 
The Ottoman prisoners were still 
escorted by Greeks, while I, as a 
sort of first-class misdemeanant, 
rode with the banker from Syra 
and Captain Chalamos. We trav- 
elled through some beautiful scen- 
ery. Our rough bridle-path wound 
its way amid woods and valleys 
and picturesque villages, dotted 
here and there among groves of 
oranges and olives. On our left, 
in full view all the time, rose the 
huge range of the Aspro Vouna, 
which runs along the middle of 
the island and culminates in the 
classic Ida. The summits and 
slopes of the mountains were 
covered with masses of snow, 
which glittered brightly in the 
rays of the morning sun. <A few 
miles from Kontopoulo we saw 
on our left the smoking ruins of 
Keratidi. The garrison having 
heard on the previous evening 
of the fall of Malaxa, withdrew 
to Nerokouri, and so left the 
blockhouse at the mercy of the 
insurgents, who at once entered 
and set it on fire. The smoke 
was rolling up in dense volumes 
as we passed, and the sight called 
forth a loud cheer from the in- 
surgents. A mile or two farther 
on the * Holy Band ” under Manos, 
carrying their bullet-torn flag, were 
a little to our rear, and from some 
mistake, or sheer devilry, took a 
turn to the right, which brought 
them within 500 yards of another 
Turkish outpost at Eneboli. The 
Turks at once opened fire, and Mr 
Bass, the American, who was with 
this band, told me that the rocks 
along the path were bespattered 
with lead in every direction. The 
“ Holy Band ” for once remembered 
the value of discretion, and bolted 
like rabbits. They had a marvel- 
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lous escape, as not a single man 
was hit. We rested for a few 
minutes at a beautiful little ham- 
let, where the village tailor insisted 
on sewing up the rent in my nether 
garments, and several women cut 
me some fine oranges from the 
trees. Several of the girls were 
good-looking ; but, as a rule, the 
Christian women in.Crete are not 
nearly so pretty as their Moham- 
medan sisters, for the Moslems, as 
the dominant race, have had in 
former days the pick of the women, 
and have naturally selected the 
handsomest for their wives. 

After we left this village the 
banker’s mule got loose and gal- 
loped over the hills, kicking up its 
heels in high glee, and so getting 
rid of its baggage piecemeal. We 
had to leave the refractory beast 
to its own devices, and finally 
reached Alikianou about two 
o'clock. 

After an excellent lunch in a 
rough restaurant, at which our two 
muleteers honoured us by their un- 
invited company, we called on 
Colonel Vasos. I had introduc- 
tions to Lieut. Andreas Vasos and 
Lieut. Kalinski, and was treated 
with the utmost courtesy by the 
Greek commander, a tall soldierly 
man with a long grey beard. He 
was full of indignation against the 
Powers for blockading the island 
and shelling the Christians, The 
Malaxa fight, he told me from his 
official report, had cost the insur- 
gents a loss of three killed and ten 
wounded. He apologised for the 
rough manner in which I had been 
treated at Kontopoulo, and his 
secretary at once made me out a 
safe-conduct for passing the Greek 
lines on my way back to Canea. 
While taking a stroll with Lieut. 
Vasos, a very tall and handsome 
young Greek, I met Dr E. J. Dil- 
lon, the correspondent of the ‘ Daily 
Oaronicle,’ who was in rather an 





awkward position, as he had no 
teskereh wherewith to pass the 
Turkish lines, and so could not 
return to Oanea. He asked me to 
take him with me, and I gladly 
promised to do my best, though I 
felt far from certain that the Turks 
would let us both pass with one 
order made out in my name, 

Dr Dillon managed to secure a 
miserable mule, and we set out. 
But as we were leaving the village 
the “‘ Holy Band” arrived, and on 
my companion approaching Manos 
to say good-bye the latter’s charger 
lashed out viciously and kicked 
the mule and its rider completely 
over. Dr Dillon was considerably 
shaken, and so, I suppose, was the 
mule, but after a brief interval 
they resumed their march. My 
good friend Captain Chalamos, one 
of the best of fellows, whose kind- 
ness and merry good nature I shall 
never forget, accompanied me on 
foot to the extremity of the Greek 
lines, and while I reconstructed 
my flag of truce with the old shirt, 
which had by this time lost its 
primitive whiteness, he gave me a 
pencilled letter for his mother in 
Athens, which I gladly smuggled 
into Canea for him. Except for 
the heliograph from Alikianou to 
Cerigo and thence to Athens, the 
Greeks had for weeks been cut off 
from almost all communication 
with the mainland. After being 
twice stopped by insurgents who 
were lurking amongst the olive- 
trees, we reached the Turkish lines, 
where we were challenged by a 
subaltern and two soldiers who 
came running down the hill. I 
showed my teskereh to the officer, 
who was a most courteous fellow 
in an old tattered greatcoat, and 
to prevent him from perusing it 
too carefully I gave him an ac- 
count of Malaxa, telling him how 
well his comrades had fought 
against overwhelming odds, and 
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how glad I was to inform him 
that the lives of the forty-three 
- survivors had been spared. The 
officer was delighted at the news, 
and handed me back the teskereh 
with a merely cursory glance at 
its contents. We reached Canea 
about five o’clock. While getting 
a telegram off to the ‘Times’ I 
met an officer of the Seaforth 
Highlanders, who told me a story 
had got about Oanea that I had 
been killed at Malaxa ; and a little 
farther on I came across my friend 
Churchill Bey, who was equally 
pleased to see me. I thoroughly 
enjoyed a comfortable bed that 
night, as I had not taken off my 
t boots for sixty-four hours, and 
had since the morning been almost 
twelve hours continuously in the 
saddle. 

The next evening I rode over to 
Suda Bay to see Admiral Harris 
on the Revenge, who told me that 
he and his flag-lieutenant had 
been fired at that afternoon while 
shooting rock-pigeons round Akro- 
teri. On returning to the shore I 
found it impossible to get back to 
Canea that night, as Tewfik Pasha 
had forbidden all traffic on this 
dangerous piece of road after 6 
P.M. While sending a telegram to 
his Excellency with the request for 
a special permit to return, I wit- 
nessed a fine spectacle, The in- 
surgents, encouraged by their suc- 
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"I cess at Malaxa, had begun to 
attack Fort Izeddin, which guards 
J the southern entrance to Suda 


Bay. Five or six of the battle- 
ships in the harbour threw their 
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powerful search-lights upon the 
slopes of the Malaxa ridge, making 
every boulder and bush, and occa- 
sionally the figure of a Cretan, 
distinctly visible some two miles 
away. H.M.S. Ardent, which had 
done good work in the shelling of 
Malaxa, was sent down post-haste 
to a position opposite Izeddin, 
where an Italian warship was al- 
ready shelling the attacking force. 
A sheet of flame would suddenly 
shoot out from the cruiser, and 
the search - light would show the 
column of smoke where the shell 
burst on the hillside opposite, while 
the roar of the gun came rolling 
up the bay in the darkness. The 
insurgents sometimes retaliated in 
a curious way by firing their rifles 
down the line of light upon the 
warships. Fort Izeddin was armed 
with several Krupp guns, and was 
strong enough to withstand any 
insurgent attacks. A few days 
later, however, it was again at- 
tacked, but two 12-inch shells from 
the Camperdown were enough to 
beat off the assailants, who were 
finally routed by a sortie of the 
garrison. 

The telegram at length arrived, 
but it was so late that I asked the 
captain of the Revenge to allow 
me to sleep on board, and, thanks 
to his courtesy and that of Lieut. 
Butler, I spent a most comfort- 
able night on board the battleship. 
I returned to Canea in the morn- 
ing, and left on the following day 
for England vid Kalamata and 
Marseilles, 

Ernest N. BENNE’T. 
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JOHN SPLENDID:! 


THE TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN, AND THE LITTLE WARS OF LORN. 


CHAPTER XII.—-A CUP OF WATER. 


“T wish to God!” cried John 
Splendid, “that I had a drink of 
Altan-aluin at this minute, or the 
well of Beallach-an-uarain.” 

It was my own first thought, or 
something very like it, when the 
fighting was by, for a most cruel 
thirst crisped my palate, and, as ill 
luck had it, there was not a cup of 
water in the fort. 

*T could be doing with a drop 
myself,” said the English minister. 
“T’ll take a stoup and go down to 
the well yonder and fetch it,” 

He spoke of the spout in the gut, 
a clean little well of hill-water that, 
winter or summer, kept full to the 
lip and accessible. 

We had gathered into the fort 
itself (all but a few sentinels), glad 
for a time to escape the sight of 
yon shambles of friend and foe that 
the battle had left us. The air had 
softened of a sudden from its pierc- 
ing cold to a mildness balmy by 
comparison ; the sky had leadened 
over with a menacing vapour, and 
over the water—in the great glen 
between Ben Ime and Ardno—a 
mist hurried to us like driving 
smoke. A few flakes of snow fell, 
lingering in the air as feathers from 
a nest in spring. 

‘“‘Here’s a friend of Argile back 
again,” said an old _halberdier, 
staunching a savage cut on his 
knee, and mumbling his words be- 
cause he was chewing as he spoke 
an herb that’s the poultice for 
every wound. 

“Frost and snow might have 
been Argile’s friend when that pro- 
verb was made,” said John Splen- 


did, ‘but here are changed times ; 
our last snow did not keep Colkitto 
on the safe side of Cladich. Still, 
if this be snow in earnest,” he 
added with a cheerier tone, “it 
may rid us of these vermin, who'll 
find provand iller to get every extra 
day they bide. Where are you 
going, Master Gordon?” 

“To the well,” said the minister, 
simply, stopping at the port, with 
a wooden stoup in hishand. ‘Some 
of our friends must be burning for a 
mouthful, poor dears ; the wounded 
flesh is drouthy.” 

John turned himself round on a 
keg he sat on, and gave a French 
shrug he had picked up among 
foreign cavaliers. 

“Put it down, sir,” he said; 
“‘there’s a wheen less precious lives 
in this hold than a curate’s, and for 
the turn you did us in coming up 
to alarm us of the back attack, if 
for nothing else, I would be sorry 
to see you come to any skaith. Do 
you not know that between us and 
the well there might be death half- 
a-dozen times. The wood, I'll 
warrant, is hotching still with those 
disappointed warriors of Clanranald, 
who would have no more reverence 
for your life than for your Geneva 
bands.” 

‘‘There’s no surer cure for the 
disease of death in a hind than for 
the same murrain in a minister of 
the Gospel — or a landed gentle- 
man,” said Gordon, touched in his 
tone a little by the austerity of his 
speeches as we heard them at the 
kirk-session. 

John showed some confusion in 
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his face, and the minister had his 
feet on the steps before he could 
answer him. 

“Stop, stop!” he cried. “ Might 
T have the honour of serving the 
Kirk for once? I'll get the water 
from the well, minister, if you'll 
go in again and see how these poor 
devils of ours are thriving. I was 
but joking when I hinted at the 
risk ; our Athole gentry are, like 
enough, far off by this time.” 

“T liked you better when you 
were selfish and told the truth, 
than now that you're valiant (in a 
small degree) and excuse it with a 
lie,” quo’ the minister, and off he set. 

He was beyond the wall, and 
stepping down the brae before we 
could be out at the door to look 
after him. 

“Damn his nipped tongue !” 
fumed John. ‘But man! there’s 
a lovable quirk in his character too. 
I'll give twenty pounds (Scots) to 
his kirk-plate at the first chance if 
he wins out of this fool’s escapade 
of his without injury.” 

There was no doubt the minister’s 
task had many hazards in it, for he 
carried stave nor steel as he jogged 
on with the stoup, over the frank 
open brae-side, down to the well. 
Looking at him going down into 
the left of the gut as unafeared as 
he had come up on the right of it, 
I put myself in his place, and felt 
the skin of my back pimpling at 
the instinct of lurking enemies. 

But Gordon got safely to the 
well, through the snow, now falling 
in a heavy shower, dipped out a 
stoupful, and turned about to come 
home. A few yards off his path back, 
to the right and closer to the wood, 
lay the only man of all the bodies 
lying in the valley who seemed to 
have any life left in him. This 
fellow lay on his side, and was 
waving his hands feverishly when 
the minister went up to him, and— 
as we saw in a dim way through 
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the snow—gave him a drink of the 
water from the lip of the stoup. 

“Sassenach fool!” said young 
MacLachlan, parched with thirst, 
gathering in with a scooped hand 
the snow as it fell on the wall, and 
gluttonously sucking it. 

“There are many kinds of folly, 
man,” said 1; “and I would think 
twice before I would grudge a 
cleric’s right to give a mouthful of 
water to a dying man, even if he 
was a MacDonald on his way to the 
Pit.” 

“Tuts, tuts! Elrigmore,” cried 
John, “let the young cock crow; 
he means no more than that it’s 
hard to be hungry and see your 
brother feed a foeman. Indeed I 
could be wishing myself that his 
reverence was the Good Samaritan 
on a more fitting occasion.” 

We were bandying words now, 
and not so closely watching our 
friend in the hollow, and it was Sir 
Donald, standing to a side a little, 
who called our attention anew, with 
a cry of alarm. 

“Look, lads, look!” he cried, 
“God help Gordon!” 

We looked through the snow— 
a grey veil—and saw two or three 
men fall on the minister. 

John Splendid but stopped a 
second to say; ‘‘ It may be a feint to 
draw us off the fort ; bide where ye 
are,” and then he leaped over the 
wall, armed with a claymore picked 
from the haunch of a halberdier be- 
side him. I was over at his heels, 
and the pair of us scoured down 
the brae. 

There was some hazard in the 
enterprise. I’m ashamed to this day 
to tell I thought that, at every foot 
of the way as we ran on. Never 
before nor since have I felt a wood 
so sinister, so ghastly, so inspired 
by dreadful airs, and when it was 
full on our flank, I kept my head 
half turned to give an eye to where 
I was going and an eye to what 
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might come out on my rear. People 
tell you fear takes wings at a stern 
climax, that a hot passion fills the 
brain with blood and the danger 
blurs to the eye. It’s a theory that 
works but poorly on a forlorn-hope, 
with a certainty that the enemy 
are outnumbering you on the rear. 
With man and ghost, I have always 
felt the same: give me my back to 
the wall, and I could pluck up 
valour enough for the occasion, but 
there’s a spot between the should- 
ers that would be coward flesh in 
Hector himself. That, I’m think- 
ing, is what keeps some armies from 
turning tail to heavy odds. 

Perhaps the terror behind (John 
swore anon he never thought on’t till 
he learned I had, and then he said 
he felt it worse than I) gave our ap- 
proach all the more impetuousness, 
for we were down in the gut before 
the MacDonald loiterers (as they 
proved) were aware of our coming. 
We must have looked unco numer- 
ous and stalwart in the driving snow, 
for the scamps dashed off into the 
wood as might children caught in a 
mischief. We let them go, and bent 
over our friend, lying with a very 
gash look by the body of the Mac- 
Donald, now in the last throes, a 
bullet-wound in his neck and the 
blood frothing at his mouth. 

“Art hurt, sir?” asked John, 
bending on a knee, but the min- 
ister gave no answer. 

We turned him round and found 
no wound but a bruise on the head, 
that showed he had been attacked 
with a cudgel by some camp-follow- 
ers of the enemy, who had neither 
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swords, nor reverence for a priest 
who was giving a brotherly sup to 
one of their own tartan. In that 
driving snow we rubbed him into 
life again, cruelly pallid, but with 
no broken bit about him. 

““Where’s my stoup?” were his 
first words ; ‘‘my poor lads upbye 
must be wearying for water.” He 
looked pleased to see the same be- 
side him where he had set it down, 
with its water untouched, and then 
he cast a wae glance on the dead 
man beside him. 

“Poor wretch, poor wretch!” 
said he. 

We took the stoup and our min- 
ister up to the summit, and had got 
him but safely set there when he 
let out what gave me the route 
again from Dunchuach, and led to 
divers circumstances that had other- 
wise never come into this story if 
story there was, which I doubt 
there had never been. Often I’ve 
thought me since how pregnant 
was that Christian act of Gordon 
in giving water to a foe. Had I 
gone, or had John gone, for the 
stoup of water, none of us, in all 
likelihood, had stirred a foot to re- 
lieve yon enemy’s drouth; but he 
found a godly man, though an aus- 
tere one too on occasion, and paid 
for the cup of water with a hint in 
broken English that was worth all 
the gold in the world to me. Gor- 
don told us the man’s dying confid- 
ence whenever he had come to him- 
self a little more in the warmth of 
the fort fire. 

‘‘There’s a woman and child,” 
said he, “‘in the wood of Strongara.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—WHERE TREADS THE DEER. 


When the English minister, in 
his odd lalland Scots, had told us 
this tale of the dying MacDonald, 
I found for the first time my feel- 
ing to the daughter of the Provost 
Before this the 


of Inneraora. 





thought of her was but a pleasant 
engagement for the mind at leisure 
moments; now it flashed on my 
heart with a stound that yon black 
eyes were to me the dearest jewels 
in the world, that lacking her pres- 
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ence these glens and mountains 
were very cold and empty. I think 
I gave a gasp that let John Splen- 
did into my secret there and then ; 
but at least I left him no doubt 
about what I would be at. 

‘““What’s the nearer way to 
Strongara?” I asked; “alongside 
the river, or through Tombreck ?” 

He but peered at me oddly a 
second under his brows—a trifle 
wistfully, though I might naturally 
think his mood would be quizzical, 
then he sobered in a moment. 
That’s what I loved about the man ; 
a fool would have laughed at the 
bravado of my notion, a man of 
thinner sentiment would have 
marred the moment by pointing 
out difficulties. 

“So that’s the airt the wind’s 
in!”’ he said, and then he added, 
“T think I could show you, not 
the shortest, but the safest road.” 

“T need no guidance,” I cried in 
a hurry, “ only P 

“Only a friend who knows 
every wood in the countryside, and 
has your interest at heart, Colin,” 
he said softly, putting a hand on 
my elbow and gripping it in a 
homely way. It was the first time 
he gave me my Christian name 
since I made his acquaintance. 

His company was not to be 
denied. 

We made up some bear- meal 
bannocks, and a collop of boiled 
venison in a dorlach or knapsack 
that I carried on my back, borrowed 
plaids from some of the common 
soldiery, and set out for Strongara 
at the mouth of the night, with the 
snow still driving over the land. 

MacLachlan was for with us, 
but John turned on him with a 
great deal of determination, and 
dared him to give extra risk to our 
enterprise by adding another man to 
the chance of the enemy seeing us. 

The lad met the objection un- 
graciously, and John took to his 
flattery. 
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“The fact is, MacLachlan,” said 
he, taking him aside with a hand 
on his lapel, and a show of great 
confidence—“ the fact is, we can’t 
be leaving this place in charge of a 
lot of old bodachs—Sir Donald the 
least able of them all,—and if 
there’s another attack the guidance 
of the defence will depend on you. 
You may relish that or you may 
not; perhaps after all you would be 
safer with us ¥ 

MacLachlan put up his chest an 
inch or two, unconscious that he 
did it, and whistled a stave of 
music to give evidence of his in- 
difference. Then he knitted his 
brows to cogitate, as it were, and-— 

“Very well!” saidhe. “If you 
come on my coz, you'll bring her 
back here, or to the castle, I sup- 

ose ?” 

“T had no thought of running 
away with the lass, I'll take my 
oath,” cried John, sticking his 
tongue in the cheek nearest me. 

“T wish I could fathom yon 
fellow’s mind,” I said to my com- 
rade, as we stepped out through the 
snow and into the wooded brae- 
side, keeping a wary eye about for 
spies of the enemy, whose foot- 
prints we came on here and there, 
but so faint in the fresh snowfall 
that it was certain they were now 
in the valley. 

“Do you find it difficult?” asked 
John, “I thought a man of school- 
ing, with Latin at his tongue’s-end 
(though very indifferent Latin in 
the minister’s opinion), would see to 
the deepest heart of MacLachlan.” 

“ He’s crafty.” 

“So’s the polecat till the fox 
meets him. Tut’s, man, you have a 
singular jealousy of the creature.” 

* Since the first day I saw him.” 

John laughed. 

“That was in the Provost's,” 
quo’ he, and he hummed a French 
song I caught the meaning of but 
slightly. 

“Wrong, wrong!” said I, strid- 
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ing under the trees as we slanted 
to the right for Tombreck. “ His 
manner is provoking.” 

*‘T’ve seen him polish it pretty 
well for the ladies.” 

‘*His temper’s always on the 
boil.” 

“Spirit, man; spirit! I like a 
fellow of warmth now and then.” 

“He took it most ungraciously 
when we put him out of the Pro- 
vost’s house on the night of the 
squabble in the town.” 

“It was an awkward position he 
was in. Id have been a bit black- 
browed about it myself,” said John. 
“Man! it’s easy to pick holes in 
the character of an unfriend, and 
you and MacLachlan are not 
friendly, for one thing that’s not 
his fault any more than yours.” 

“You're talking of the girl,” I 
said, sharply, and not much caring 
to show him how hot my face burned 
at having to mention her. 

“That same,” said he; “Tl 
warrant that if it wasn’t for the 
girl (the old tale! the old tale !), you 
had thought the young sprig not a 
bad gentleman after all.” 

“Qh, damn his soul!” I blurted 
out. ‘ What is he that he should 
pester his betters with his atten- 
tions?” 

‘*A cousin, I think, a simple 
cousin-german they tell me,” said 
John, drily ; “and in a matter of 
betters, now—eh ?” 

My friend coughed on the edge 
of his plaid, and I could swear he 
was laughing at me. I said nothing 
for a while, and with my skin burn- 
ing, led the way at a hunter’s pace. 
But John was not done with the 
subject. 

“I’m a bit beyond the age of it 
myself,” he said; “but that’s no 
reason why I shouldn’t have eyes 
in my head. I know how much 
put about you are to have this 
young fellow gallivanting round the 
lady.” 

“ Jealous, you mean,” [ cried. 





“T didn’t think of putting it that 
way.” 

“No; it’s too straightforward a 
way for you,—ever the roundabout 
way for you. I wish to God you 
would sometimes let your Campbell 
tongue come out of the kink, and 
say what you mean.” 

With a most astonishing steady 
voice for a man as livid as the snow 
on the hair of his brogues, and with 
his hand on the hilt of his dirk, 
John cried— 

“Stop a bit.” 

I faced him in a most unrighte- 
ous humour, ready to quarrel with 
my shadow. 

“For a man I’m doing a favour 
to, Elrigmore,” he said, “ you seem 
to have a poor notion of politeness. 
I’m willing to make some allowance 
for a lover's tirravee about a woman 
who never made tryst with him; but 
T’ll allow no man to call down the 
credit of my clan and name,” 

A pair of gowks, were we not, in 
that darkening wood, quarrelling on 
an issue as flimsy as a spider’s web, 
but who will say it was not human 
nature? I daresay we might have 
come to hotter words and bloody 
blows there and then, but for one 
of the trifles that ever come in 
the way to change—not fate, for 
that’s changeless, but the semblance 
of it. 

“* My mother herself was a Camp- 
bell of an older family than yours,” 
I started to say, to show I had some 
knowledge of the breed, and at the 
same time a notion of fairness to 
the clan. 

This was fresh heather on the 
fire. 

“Older!” he cried; “she was a 
MacVicar as far as ever I heard ; it 
was the name she took to kirk with 
her when she married your father.” 

“So,” said I ; “ but P 

* And though I allow her grand- 
father Dol-a-mhonadh (Donald-of- 
the-Hills) was a Campbell, it was 
in a roundabout way; he was but 
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the son of one of the Craignish 
gentry.” 

‘You yourself——” 

‘‘Sir!” said he in a new tone, as 
cold as steel and as sharp, misjudg- 
ing my intention. 

“You yourself are no more than 
a M‘Iver.” 

“And what of that?” he cried, 
cooling down a bit. “The M‘Ivers 
of Asknish are in the direct line 
from Duncan, Lord of Lochow. 
We had Pennymore, Stronshira, 
and Glenaray as cadets of Clan 
Campbell when your Craignish 
cross-breeds were under the salt.” 

“Only by the third cousin,” said 
I; “my father has told me over 
and over again that Duncan’s son 
had no heir.” 

And so we went into all this per- 
plexity of Highland pedigree like 
old wives at a waulking, forget- 
ting utterly that what we began to 
quarrel about was the more serious 
charge of lying. M‘Iver was most 
frantic about the business, and I 
think I was cool, for I was never a 
person that cared a bodle about my 
history bye the second generation. 
They might be lairds or they might 
be lackeys for all the differ it made 
to me. Not that there were any 
lackeys among them. My grand- 
father was the grandson of Tormaid 
Mor, who held the whole east side 
of Lochow from Ford to Sonachan, 
and we had at home the four-posted 
bed that Tormaid slept on when the 
heads of the house of Argile were 
lying on white-hay or chaff. 

At last John broke into a laugh. 

“ Aren’t you the amadan to be 
biting the tongue between your 
teeth?” he said. 

“What is it?” I asked, con- 
strained to laugh too. 

You talk about the crook in our 
Campbell tongue in one breath,” 
said he, ‘and in the next you 
would make yourself a Campbell 
more sib to the chief than I am 
myself. Don’t you think we might 
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put off our little affairs of family 
history till we find a lady and a 
child in Strongara?” 

‘No more of it, then,” said I. 
“ Our difference began on my fool’s 
notion that because I had something 
of what you would call a liking for 
this girl, no one else should let an 
eye light on her.” 

By now we were in a wide glade 
in the Tombreck wood. On our 
left we could see lying among the 
grey snow the house of Tombreck, 
with no light nor lowe (as the say- 
ing goes); and though we knew 
better than to expect there might 
be living people in it, we sped 
down to see the place. 

“‘There’s one chance in a million 
she might have ventured here,” I 
said. 

A most melancholy dwelling! 
Dwelling indeed no ntore but for 
the hoodie-crow, and for the fawn 
of the hill that years after I saw 
treading over the grass-grown lintel 
of its door. To-night the place 
was full of empty airs and ghosts 
of sounds inexplicable, wailing 
among the cabars that jutted black 
and scarred mid-way from wall to 
wall. The byre was in a huddle 
of damp thatch, and strewn (as 
God’s my judge) by the bones of 
the cattle the enemy had refused 
to drive before them in the sauci- 
ness of their glut. A desolate 
garden slept about the place, with 
bush and tree—once tended by a 
family of girls, left orphan and 
desolate for evermore. 

We went about on tiptoes as it 
might be in a house of the dead, 
and peeped in at the windows at 
where had been chambers lit by 
the cheerful cruisie or dancing 
with peat-fire flame—only the dark 
was there, horrible with the odours 
of char, or the black joist against 
the dun sky. And then we went 
to the front door (for Tombreck 
was a gentle-house), and found it 
still on the hinges, but hanging 
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half back to give view to the 
gloomy interior. It was a spec- 
tacle to chill the heart, a house 
burned in hatred, the hearth of 
many songs and the chambers of 
love, merrymaking, death, and the 
children’s feet, robbed of every 
interest but its ghosts and the 
memories of them they came to. 

“Tt were useless to look here; 
she is not here,” I said in a whis- 
per to my comrade. 

He stood with his bonnet in his 
hand, dumb for a space, then speak- 
ing with a choked utterance. 

“Our homes, our homes, Colin!” 
he cried. ‘‘Have I not had the 
happy nights in those same walls, 
those harmless hospitable halls, 
those dead halls?” 

And he looked broadcast over 
the country-side. 

“The curse of Conan and the 
black-stones on the hands that 
wrought this work,” he said. 
“Poison to their wells; may the 
brutes die far afield!” 

The man was in a tumult ot 
grief and passion, the tears, I 
knew by his voice, welling to his 
eyes. And indeed I was not 
happy myself, had not been happy 
indeed, by this black home, even 
if the girl I loved was waiting 
me at the turn of the road. 

“Let us be going,” I said at last. 

“She might be here; she might 
be in the little plantation!” he 
said (and still in the melancholy 
and quiet of the place we talked 
.in whispers), 

“Could you not give a call, a 
signal?” he asked; and I had 
mind of the call I had once taught 
her, the doleful pipe of the curlew. 

I gave it with hesitancy to the 
listening night. It came back an 
echo from the hills, but brought 
no other answer. 

A wild bird roosting somewhere 
in the ruined house flapped out by 
the door and over us. Iam nota 
believer in the ghostly—at least to 





the extent of some of our people ; 
but I was alarmed, till my reason 
came to me and the badinage of 
the professors at college, who had 
twitted me on my fears of the mis- 
chancy. But M‘Iver clutched me 
by the shoulder in a frenzy of 
terror. I could hear his teeth chit- 
tering as if he had come out of 
the sea. 

“Name of God!” he cried, 
“What was yon?” 

“But a night-hag,” said I. 

He was ashamed of his weak- 
ness ; but the night, as he said, had 
too many holes in it for his fancy. 

And so we went on again across 
the hill-face in the sombre gloam- 
ing. It was odd that the last 
time I had been on this hillside had 
been for a glimpse of that same girl 
we sought to-night. Years ago, 
when I was a lad, she had on a 
summer been sewing with a kins- 
woman in Carlunan, the mill croft 
beside a linn of the river, where the 
salmon plout in a most wonderful 
profusion, and I had gone at morn- 
ing to the hill to watch her pass up 
and down in the garden of the 
mill, or feed the pigeons at the 
round doo-cot, content (or wellnigh 
content) to see her and fancy the 
wind in her tresses, the song at her 
lip. In these mornings the animals 
of the hill and the wood and I were 
friendly ; they guessed somehow, 
perhaps, no harm was in my heart: 
the young roes came up unafraid, 
almost to my presence, and the 
birds fluttered like comrades about 
me, and the little animals that 
flourish in the wild dallied boldly in 
my path. It was a soft and tran- 
quil atmosphere, it was a world (I 
think now) very happy and unper- 
plexed. And at evening, after a 
hurried meal, I was off over the 
hills to this brae anew, to watch her 
who gave me an unrest of the spirit, 
unappeasable but precious. I think, 
though the mornings were sweet, 
’twas the eve that was sweeter still. 
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All the valley would be lying sound- 
less and sedate, the hills of Sal- 
achary and the forest of Creag Dubh 
purpling in the setting sun, a rich 
gold tipping Dunchuach like a 
thimble. Then the eastern woods 
filled with dark caverns of shade, 
wherein the tall trunks of the 
statelier firs stood grey as ghosts, 
What was it, in that precious time, 
gave me, in the very heart of my 
happiness, a foretaste of the melan- 
choly of coming years? My heart 
would swell, the tune upon my lip 
would cease, my eyes would blur 
foolishly, looking on that prospect 
most magic and fine. Rarely, in 
that happy age, did I venture to 
come down and meet the girl, but 
—so contrary is the nature of man ! 
—the day was happier when I 
worshipped afar, though I went 
home fuming at my own lack of 
spirit. 

To-day, my grief! how different 
thetale! That bygone time loomed 
upon me like a wave borne down 
on a mariner on a frail raft, the 
passion of the past ground me in- 
wardly in a numb pain. 

We stumbled through the snow, 
and my comrade—good heart !— 
said never a word to mar my medi- 
tation. On our right the hill of 
Meall Ruadh rose up like a storm- 
cloud ere the blackest of the night 
fell; we walked on the edges of the 
plantations, surmising our way by 
the aid of the grey snow around us. 

It was not till we were in the 
very heart of Strongara wood that I 
came to my reason and thought 
what folly was this to seek the 
wanderer in such a place in dead 
of night. To walk that ancient 
wood, on the coarse and broken 
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ground, among fallen timber, bog, 
bush, water-pass, and hillock, would 
have tried a sturdy forester by 
broad day; it was, to us weary 
travellers, after a day of sturt, a 
madness to seek through it at night 
for a woman and child, whose par- 
ticular concealment we had no 
means of guessing. 

M‘Iver, natheless, let me flounder 
through that perplexity for a time, 
fearful, I suppose, to hurt my feel- 
ings by showing me how little I 
knew of it, and finally he hinted 
at three cairns he was acquaint 
with, each elevated somewhat over 
the general run of the country, and 
if not the harbourage a refugee 
would make for, at least the most 
suitable coign to overlook the Stron- 
gara wood, 

“Lead me anywhere, for God’s 
sake!” said I; ‘I’m as helpless as 
a mowdie on the sea-beach.” 

He knew the wood as he knew 
his own pocket, for he had hunted 
it many times with his cousin, and 
so he led me briskly, by a kind of 
natural path, to the first cairn. 
Neither there nor at the second did 
I get answer to my whistle. 

“ We'll go up on the third,” said 
John, ‘‘and bide there till morn- 
ing; scouring a wood in this fashion 
is like hunting otters in the deep 
sea,” 

We reached the third cairn when 
the hour was long past midnight. 
I piped again in vain, and having 
ate part of our collop, we set us 
down to wait the dawn. The air, 
for mid-winter, was almost con- 
genial ; the snow fell no longer, the 
north part of the sky was won- 
drous clear and even jubilant with 
star. 


CHAPTER XIV.—MY LADY AND THE CHILD. 


I woke with a shiver at the 
hour before dawn, that strange 
hour when the bird turns on the 


bough to change his dream, when 
the wild-cat puts out his tongue to 
taste the air and curls more warmly 
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into his own fur, when the leaf of 
the willows gives a tremor in the 
most airless morning. M‘Iver 
breathed heavily beside me, rolled 
in his plaid to the very eyes; but 
the dumb cry of the day in tra- 
vail called him, too, out of the 
chamber of sleep, and he turned on 
his back with a snatch of a soldier’s 
drill on his lips, but without open- 
ing his eyes. 

We were on the edge of a glade 
of the wood, at the watershed of a 
small burn that tinkled among its 
ice along the ridge from Tombreck, 
dividing close beside us, half of it 
going to Shira Glen and half to 
Aora. The tall trees stood over us 
like sentinels, coated with snow in 
every bough ; a cool crisp air fanned 
me, with a hint in it, somehow, of 
a smouldering wood-fire. And I 
heard close at hand the call of an 
owl, as like the whimper of a child 
as ever howlet’s vesper mocked. 
Then to my other side, my plaid 
closer about me, and to my dream- 
ing anew. 

It was the same whimper waked 
me a second time, now too pro- 
longed to be an owl’s complaint, 
and I sat upright to listen. It was 
now the break of day. A faint 
grey light brooded among the tree- 
tops. 

“John! John!” I said in my 
companion’s ear, shaking his 
shoulder. 

He stood to his feet in a blink, 
wide awake, fumbling at his sword- 
belt as a man at hurried wakings 
on foreign shores. 

“What is it?” he asked, in a 
whisper. 

I had no need to answer him, 
for anew the child’s cry rose in the 
wood—sharp, petulant, hungry. It 
came from a thick clump of under- 
growth to the left of our night’s 
lodging, not sixty yards away, and 
in the half-light of the morning had 
something of the eerie about it. 

John Splendid crossed himself ere 





he had mind of his present creed, 
and “God sain us!” he whispered ; 
“have we here banshee or war- 
lock ¢” 

“T’ll warrant we have no more 
than what we seek,” said I, with a 
joyous heart, putting my tartan 
about me more orderly, and running 
a hand through my hair. 

“T’ve heard of unco uncanny 
things assume a wean’s cry in a 
wood,” said he, very dubious in 
his aspect. 

I laughed at him, and “Come 
away, “tlle,” I said; “here’s the 
Provost’s daughter.” And I was 
hurrying in the direction of the 
cry. 
M‘Iver put a hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Canny, man, canny; would ye 
enter a lady’s chamber (even the 
glade of the wood) without tirling 
at the pin?” 

We stopped, and I softly sounded 
my curlew-call—once, twice, thrice. 

The echo of the third time had 
not ceased on the hill when out 
stepped Betty. She looked mir- 
aculous tall and thin in the haze 
of the dawn, with the aspiring 
firs behind her, pallid at the face, 
wearied in her carriage, and torn 
at her kirtle by whin or thorn. 
The child clung at her coats, a 
ruddy brat, with astonishment still- 
ing its whimper. 

For a little the girl half mis- 
doubted us, for the wood behind 
us and the still sombre west left 
us in a shadow, and there was a 
tremor in her voice as she chal- 
lenged in English— 

“Ts that you, Elrigmore?” 

I went forward at a bound, in a 
stupid rapture that made her shrink 
in alarm; but M‘Iver lingered in 
the rear, with more discretion than 
my relations to the girl gave occa- 
sion for. 

“Friends! oh, am not I glad to 
see you?” she said simply, her wan 
face lighting up. Then she sat 
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down on a hillock and wept in her 
hands. I gave her awkward com- 
fort, my wits for once failing me, 
my mind in a confusion, my hands, 
to my own sense, seeming large, 
coarse, and in the way. Yet to have 
a finger on her shoulder was a thrill 
to the heart, to venture a hand on 
her hair was a passionate indul- 
gence. 

The bairn joined in her tears till 
M‘Iver took it in his arms. He 
had a way with little ones that 
had much of magic in it, and soon 
this one was nestling to his breast 
with its sobs sinking, an arm round 
his neck. 

More at the pair of them than at 
me did Betty look with interest 
when her tears were concluded. 

* Amu’t I like myself this mor- 
ning?” asked John, jocularly, dan- 
dling the bairn in his arms. 

Betty turned away without a 
reply, and when the child was put 
down and ran to her, she scarcely 
glanced on it, but took it by the 
hand and made to go before us, 
through the underwood she had 
come from. 

‘“‘Here’s my home, gentlemen,” 
she said, “like the castle of Colin 
Dubh, with the highest ceiling in 
the world and the stars for candles.” 

We might have passed it a score 
of times in broad daylight and 
never guessed its secret. It was 
the bieldy side of the hill. Two 
fir-trees had fallen at some time 
in the common fashion of wind- 
blown pines, with their roots clean 
out of the earth, and raised up, so 
that coming together at two edges 
they made two sides of a triangle. 
To add to its efficiency as a hiding- 
place, some young firs grew at the 
open third side of the triangle. 

In this confined little space (se- 
cure enough from any hurried 
search) there was still a greasach, 
as we call it, the ember of a fire 
that the girl had kindled with a 
spark from a flint the night before, 
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to warm the child, and, she had 
kept it at the lowest extremity 
short of letting it die out altogether, 
lest it should reveal her where- 
abouts to any searchers in the 
wood. 

We told her our story and she 
told us hers. She had fled on the 
morning of the attack, in the direc- 
tion of the castle; but found her 
way cut off by a wing of the enemy, 
a number of whom chased her as 
she ran with the child on her back 
up the river-side to the Cairnbaan, 
where she eluded her pursuers 
among his lordship’s shrubberies, 
and found a road to the wood. For 
a week she found shelter and food 
in a cow-herd’s abandoned bothy 
among the alders of Tarradubh ; 
then hunger sent her travelling 
again, and she reached Leacainn 
Mhor, where she shared the cotter’s 
house with a widow woman who 
went out to the burn with a kail- 
pot and returned no more, for the 
tardy bullet found her. The mur- 
derers were ransacking the house 
when Betty and the child were 
escaping through the byre. . This 
place of concealment in Strongara 
she sought by the advice of a Glen- 
coe man well up in years, who came 
on her suddenly, and, touched by 
her predicament, told her he and 
his friends had so well beaten that 
place, it was likely to escape further 
search, 

“And so I am here with my 
charge,” said the girl, affecting a 
gaiety it were hard for her to feel. 
“‘T could be almost happy and con- 
tent, if I were assured my father 
and mother were safe, and the rest 
of my kinsfolk.” 

“There’s but one of them in all 
the countryside,” I said. ‘“ Young 
MacLachlan, and he’s on Dun- 
chuach.” 

To my critical scanning her cheek 
gave no flag. 

“Oh, my cousin!” she said. “I 
am pleased that he is safe, though 
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I would sooner hear he was in Cowal 
than in Campbell country.” 

“‘He’s honoured in your interest, 
madam,” I could not refrain from 
saying, my attempt at raillery I fear 
a rather forlorn one. 

She flushed at this, but said never 
a word, only biting her nether lip 
end fondling the child. 

I think we put together a cau- 
tious little fire and cooked some 
oats from my dorlach, though the 
ecstasy of the meeting with the girl 
left me no great recollection of all 
that happened. But in a quiet part 
of the afternoon we sat snugly in 
our triangle of fir roots and dis- 
coursed of trifles that had no reason- 
able relation to our precarious state. 
Betty had almost an easy heart, the 
child slept on my comrade’s plaid, 
and I was content to be in her com- 
pany and hear the little turns and 
accents of her voice, and watch the 
light come and go in her face, and 
the smile hover, a little wae, on 
her lips at some pleasant tale of 
M‘Iver’s. 

“How came you round about 
these parts?” she asked—for our 
brief account of our doings held no 
explanation of our presence in the 
wood of Strongara. 

“ Ask himself here,” said John, 
cocking a thumb over his shoulder 
at me; “I have the poorest of 
scents on the track of a woman.” 

Betty turned to me with less 
interest in the question than she 
had shown when she addressed it 
first to my friend. 

I told her what the Glencoe 
man had told the parson, and she 
sighed. ‘Poor man!” said she, 
“(blessing with him!) it was he 
that sent me here io Strongara, 
and gave me tinder and flint.” 

“We could better have spared 
any of his friends, then,” said I. 
“ But you would expect some of us 
to come in search of you?” 

“T did,” she said in a hesitancy, 
and crimsoning in a way that 





tingled me to the heart with the 
thought that she meant no other 
than myself. She gave a caress- 
ing touch to the head of the sleep- 
ing child, and turned to M‘Iver, 
who lay on his side with his head 
propped on an elbow, looking out 
on the hill-face. 

“Do you know the bairn?” she 
asked. 

**No,” he said, with a careless 
look where it lay as peaceful as in 
a cradle rocked by a mother’s foot. 

“Tt’s the oe of Peggie Mhor,” 
she said. 

“So,” said he; “poor dear!” 
and he turned and looked out 
again at the snow. 

We were, in spite of our dead 
Glencoe man’s assurance, in as 
wicked a piece of country as well 
might be. No snow had fallen 
since’ we left Tombreck, and from 
that dolorous ruin almost to our 
present retreat was the patent 
track of our march. 

‘“‘T’m here, and I’m making a fair 
show at an easy mind,” said M‘Iver ; 
“but I’ve been in cheerier circum- 
stances ere now.” 

“So have I, for that part of it,” 
said Betty with spirit, half humor- 
ously, half in an obvious punctilio. 

*‘ Mistress,” said he, sitting up 
gravely, “I beg your pardon. Do 
you wonder if I’m not in a mood 
for saying dainty things? Our 
state’s precarious (it’s needless to 
delude ourselves otherwise), and 
our friend Sandy and his bloody 
gang may be at a javelin’s throw 
from us as we sit here. I wish P 

He saw the girl’s face betray her 
natural alarm, and amended his 
words almost too quickly for the 
sake of the illusion. 

“Tuts, tuts!” he cried. “TI for- 
got the wood was searched before, 
and here I’m putting a dismal 
black face on a drab business, We 
might be a thousand times worse, 
I might be a clay-cold corp with 
my last week’s wage unspent in 
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my sporran, as it happens to be, 
and here I’m to the fore with a 
four or five MacDonalds to my 
credit. If I’ve lost my mercantile 
office as mine-manager (curse your 
trades and callings!) my sword is 
left me; you have equal fortune, 
Elrigmore; and you, Mistress Brown, 
have them you love spared to 
you.” 

Again the girl blushed most 
fiercely, ‘Thank God! Thank 
God!” she cried in a stifled ec- 
stasy, “and O! but I’m grateful.” 
And anew she fondled the little 
bye-blow as it lay with its sunny 
hair on the soldier’s plaid. 

John glanced at her from the 
corners of his eyes with a new 
expression, and asked her if she 
was fond of bairns. 

* Need youask that of a woman?” 
she said. “But for the company 
of this one on my wanderings, my 
heart had failed me a hundred times 
a-day. It was seeing it so help- 
less that gave me my courage: the 
dark at night in the bothy and the 
cot and the moaning wind of this 
lone spot had sent me crazy if I had 
not this little one’s hand in mine, 
and its breath in my hair as we lay 
together.” 

“To me,” said John, “they’re 
like flowers, and that’s the long 
and the short of it.” 

‘You're like most men, I sup- 
pose,” said Betty, archly ; “fond of 
them in the abstract, and with small 
patience for the individuals of them. 
This one now—you would not take 
half the trouble with him I found 
a delight in. But the nursing of 
bairns—even their own—is not a 
soldier’s business.” 

‘** No, perhaps not,” said M‘Iver, 
surveying her gravely; “and yet 
I’ve seen a soldier, a rough hired 
cavalier, take a wonderful degree of 
trouble about a duddy little bairn of 
the enemy in the enemy’s country. 
He was struck—as he told me after 
—by the gash look of it sitting in a 
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scene of carnage, orphaned, without 
the sense of it, and he carried it 
before him on the saddle for a 
many leagues’ march till he found a 
peaceful wayside cottage, where he 
gave it in the charge of as honest a 
woman, to all appearance, as these 
parts could boast. He might even 
—for all I know to the contrary— 
have fairly bought her attention for 
it by a season’s paying of the kreut- 
zers, and I know it cost him a duel 
with a fool who mocked the senti- 
ment of the deed.” 

“T hope so brave and good a 
man was none the worse for his 
duel in a cause so noble,” said the 
girl, softly. 

‘Neither greatly brave nor mid- 
dling good,” said John, laughing, 
“at least to my way of thinking, and 
I know him well. But he was no 
poorer but by the kreutzers for his 
advocacy of an orphan bairn.” 

“T think I know the man,” said 
I, innocently, “‘and his name would 
be John.” 

** And John or George,” said the 
girl, ‘‘I could love him for his 
story.” 

M‘Iver lifted a tress of the sleep- 
ing child’s hair and toyed with it 
between his fingers. 

“My dear, my dear!” said he ; 
“it’s a foolish thing to judge a 
man’s character by a trifle like yon : 
he’s a poor creature who has not his 
fine impulse now and then ; and the 
man I speak of, as like as not, was 
dirling a wanton flagon (or maybe 
waur) ere nightfall, or slaying with 
cruelty and zest the bairn’s uncles 
in the next walled town he came to. 
At another mood he would perhaps 
balance this lock of hair against a 
company of burghers but fighting 
for their own fire-end.” 

“The hair is not unlike your 
own,” said Betty, comparing with 
quick eyes the curl he held and the 
curls that escaped from under the 
edge of his flat blue bonnet. 
“May every hair of his be a 
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candle to light him safely through 
a mirk and dangerous world,” said 
he, and he began to whittle assidu- 
ously at a stick, with a little black 
oxter-knife he lugged from his 
coat. 

‘* Amen!” said the girl, bravely, 
‘but he were better with the guid- 
ance of a good father, and that there 
seems small likelihood of his enjoy- 
ing—poor thing !” 

A constraint fell on us; it may 
have been there before, but only 
now I felt it myself. I changed 
the conversation, thinking that per- 
haps the child’s case was too deli- 
cate a subject, but unhappily made 
the plundering of our glens my 
dolorous text, and gloom fell 
like a mort-cloth on our little 
company. If my friend was easily 
uplifted, made buoyantly cheerful 
by the least accident of life, he 
was as prone to a hellish melan- 
choly when fate lay low. For the 
rest of the afternoon he was ever 
staving with a gloomy brow about 
the neighbourhood, keeping an eye, 
as he said, to the possible chance of 
the enemy. 

Left thus for long spaces in the 
company of Betty and the child, 
that daffed and croodled about her, 
and even became warmly friendly 
with me for the sake of my Paris 
watch and my glittering waistcoat 
buttons, I made many gallant 
attempts to get on my old easy 
footing. That was the wonder of 
it: when my interest in her was at 
the lukewarm, I could face her 
repartee with as good as she gave; 
now that I loved her (to say the 
word and be done with it), my 
words must be picked and chosen 
and my tongue must stammer in a 
contemptible awkwardness, Nor 
was she, apparently, quite at her 
ease, for when our talk came at any 
point too close on her own person, 
she was at great pains adroitly to 
change it to other directions. 

I never, in all my life, saw a 


child so muckle made use of. It 
seemed, by the most wonderful of 
chances, to be ever needing sooth- 
ing or scolding or kissing or run- 
ning after in the snow, when I had 
a word to say upon the human 
affections, or a compliment to 
pay upon some grace of its most 
assiduous nurse. 

“T’m afraid,” said Betty at last, 
“you learned some courtiers’ flat- 
teries and coquetries in your 
travels, You should have taken 
the lesson like your friend and 
fellow-cavalier M‘Iver, and got the 
trick of keeping a calm heart.” 

“M‘Iver!” I cried. ‘ He’s an 
old hand at the business.” 

She put her lips to the child’s 
neck and kissed it tumultuously. 

*“Not— not at the trade of 
lovier?” she asked after a while, 
carelessly keeping up the crack. 

“Oh no!” I said, laughing. 
“ He’s a most religious man.” 

“T would hardly say so much,” 
she answered, coldly; “for there 
have been tales—some idle, some 
otherwise—about him, but I think 
his friend should be last to hint 
at any scandal.” 

Good heavens! here was a sur- 
prise for one who had no more 
notion of traducing his friend than 
of miscalling the Shorter Catechism. 
The charge stuck in my gizzard. I 
fumed and sweat, speechless at the 
injustice of it, while the girl held 
herself more aloof than ever, busy 
preparing for our evening meal. 

I had no time to put myself 
right in her estimate of me before 
M‘Iver came back from his airing 
with an alarming story. 

“Tt’s time we were taking our 
feet from here,” he cried, running 
up tous. “I’ve been up on Meall 
Ruadh there, and I see the whole 
countryside’sin aconfusion. Pipers 
are blowing away down the Glen 
and guns are firing; if it’s not a 
muster of the enemy preparatory 
to their quitting the country, it’s 
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a call to a more particular search in 
the hills and woods. Anyway we 
must be bundling.” 

He hurriedly stamped out the 
fire, that smoked a faint blue reek 
which might have advertised our 
whereabouts, and Betty clutched 
the child to her arms, her face 
again taking the hue of hunt and 
fear she wore when we first set 
eyes on her in the morning. 

“Where is safety?” she asked, 
hopelessly. ‘Is there a sheep-fank 
or a sheiling-bothy in Argile that 
is not at the mercy of those blood- 
hounds ?” 

“Tf it wasn’t for the snow on 
the ground,” said M‘Iver, “I could 
find a score of safe enough hidings 
between here and the Beannan.” 
“Heavens!” he added, “when I 
think on it, the Beannan itself is 
the place for us; it’s the one safe 
spot we can reach by going through 
the woods without leaving any 
trace, if we keep under the trees 
and in the bed of the burn.” 

We took the bairn in turns, 
M‘Iver and I, and the four of us 
set out for the opposite side of 
Glenaora for the eas or gully called 
the Beannan, that lay out of any 
route likely to be followed by the 
enemy, whether their object was 
a retreat or a hunting. But we 
were never to reach this place of 
refuge, as it happened ; for M‘Iver, 
leading down the burn by a yard 
or two, had put his foot on the 
path running through the pass be- 
side the three bridges, when he 
pulled back, blenching more in 
chagrin than apprehension. 

“Here they are,” he said. “We're 
too late ; there’s a band of them on 
the march up this way.” 

At our back was the burned ruin 
of a house that had belonged to a 
shepherd, who was the first to flee 
to the town when the invaders 
came. Its byre was almost intact, 
and we ran to it up the burn as 
fast as we could, and concealed 
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ourselves in the dark interior. 
Birds came chirping under the 
eves of thatch and by the vent- 
holes, and made so much bickering 
to find us in their sanctuary that 
we feared the bye-passers, who were 
within a whisper of our hiding, 
would be surely attracted. Band 
after band of the enemy passed, 
laden in the most extraordinary 
degree with the spoil of war. They 
had only a rough sort of discipline 
in their retirement: the captains 
or chieftains marched together, 
leaving the companies to straggle 
as they might, for was not the 
country deserted by every living 
body but themselves? In van of 
them they drove several hundreds 
of black and red cattle, and with 
the aid of some rough ponies, that 
pulled such sledges (called carns) 
as are used for the hauling home of 
peat on hilly land, they were con- 
veying huge quantities of household 
plenishing and the merchandise of 
the burgh town. 

Now we had more opportunity 
of seeing those coarse savage forces 
than on any occasion since they 
came to Argile, for the whole of 
them had mustered at Inneraora 
after scouring the shire, and were 
on their march out of the country 
to the north, fatter men and better 
put on than when they came. 
Among them were numerous tar- 
tans, either as kilt, trews, or plaid ; 
the bonnet was universal, except 
that some of the officers wore steel 
helms, with a feather tip in them, 
and a clan badge of heather or whin 
or moss, and the dry oak-stalk 
whimsy of Montrose. They had 
come bare-footed and bare-buttocked 
(many of the privates of them) to 
Campbell country; now, as I say, 
they were very snod, the scurviest 
of the knaves set up with his hosen 
and brogues. Sturdy and black, 
or lank and white-haired like the 
old sea-rovers, were they, with few 
among them that ever felt the razor 
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edge, so that the hair coated them 
to the very eyeholes, and they 
looked like wolves. The pipers, of 
whom there were three, were blast- 
ing lustily at Clanranald’s march 
when they came up the lower part 
of the Glen, according to M‘Iver, 
who had heard them from Meall 
Ruadh; but now the music was 
stopped, and all were intent upon 
driving the cattle or watching their 
stolen gear, for doubtless among 
such thieves there was not as much 
honour as would prevent one from 
picking his neighbour’s sporran. 

We lay buried to the head in 
bracken that filled one side of the 
byre, and keeked through the plen- 
teous holes in the dry-stone wall 
at the passing army. Long gaps 
were between the several clans, and 
the Irish came last. It seemed— 
they moved so slowly on account of 
the cattle—that the end of the 
cavalcade was never to come; but 
at length came the baggage and the 
staff of Montrose himself. Then I 
got my first look of the man whose 
name stinks in the bore’s snout to 
this day. A fellow about thirty- 
three years of age, of mid height, 
hair of a very dark red, hanging in 
a thick fell on the shoulder of the 
tartan jacket (for he wore no ar- 
mour), with a keen scrutinising 
eye, and ,his beard trimmed in the 
foreign vein. He sat his horse with 
considerable ease and grace, and 
was surrounded by half-a-dozen of 
the chiefs who had come under his 
banner. The most notable-looking 
of these was Alasdair MacDonald, 
the Major-General, an uncouth dog, 
but a better general, as I learned 
later, than ever God or practice made 
James Grahame of Montrose; with 
John of Moidart, the Captain of 
Clanranald, Donald Glas MacRanald 
of Keppoch, and laird of Glenco, 
Stuart of Appin, and one of the 
Knoydart house, all of whilk we 
distinguished by their tartan and 
badge. 
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In the mien of these savage 
chiefs there was great elation that 
Montrose had little share in, to all 
appearance. He rode moodily, and 
when fair opposite our place of con- 
cealment he stopped his horse as if 
to quit the sell, but more likely 
to get, for a little, out of the im- 
mediate company of his lawless 
troops. None of those home-return- 
ing Gaels paid heed to his pause, 
for they were more Alasdair Mac- 
Donald’s men than his ; MacDonald 
brought them to the lair of the 
boar, MacDonald glutted their 
Highland thirst for Campbell blood, 
MacDonald had compelled this raid 
in spite of the protests of the noble- 
man who held the King’s Commis- 
sion and seal. 

For some minutes his lordship 
stood alone on the pathway. The 
house where we lay was but one, 
and the meanest, among a numerous 
cluster of such drear memorials of 
a black business, and it was easy 
to believe this generalissimo had 
some gloomy thoughts as he gazed 
on the work he had lent consent 
to. He looked at the ruins and he 
looked up the pass at his barbari- 
ans, and shrugged his shoulders 
with a contempt there was no mis- 
taking. 

“T could bring him down like a 
capercailzie,” said M‘Iver, coolly, 
running his eye along his pistol and 
cocking it through his keek-hole. 

“For God’s sake don’t shoot!” I 
said, and he laughed quietly, 

“Ts there anything in my general 
deportment, Colin, that makes ye 
think me an assassin or an idiot? 
I never wantonly shot an unsuspect- 
ing enemy, and I’m little likely to 
shoot Montrose and have a woman 
and bairn suffer the worst for a 
stupid moment of glory.” 

As ill luck would have it, the 
bairn, that had been playing peace- 
fully in the dusk, at this critical 
minute let up a cry Montrose plainly 
heard. 
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“We're lost, we're lost,” said 
Betty, trembling till the crisp dry 
bracken rustled about her, and she 
was for instant flight. 

“Tf we're lost, there’s a marquis 
will go travelling with us,” said 
M‘Iver, covering his lordship’s 
heart with his pistol. 

Had Montrose given the slightest 
sign that he intended to call back 
his men to tread out this last flicker 
of life in Aora Glen he would never 
have died on the gibbet at the 
Grassmarket of Dunedin. Years 
after, when Grahame met his doom 
(with much more courtliness and dig- 
nity than I could have given him 
credit for), M‘Iver would hark back 
on his narrow escape at the end 
of the raiding. 

“T had his life in the crook of 
my finger,” he would say; “had I 
acted on my first thought, Clan 
Campbell would never have lost 
Inverlochy ; but dha e air an dan, 
what will be will be, and Grahame’s 
fate was not in the crook of my fin- 
ger, though so I might think it. 
Aren’t we the fools to fancy some- 
times our human wills decide the 
course of fate, and the conclusions of 
circumstances? From the beginning 
of time, my Lord Marquis of Mon- 
trose was meant for the scaffold.” 

Montrose, when he heard the 
child’s cry, only looked to either 
hand to see that none of his friends 
heard it, and finding there was no 
one near him, took off his Highland 
bonnet, lightly, to the house where 
he jaloused there was a woman with 
the wean, and passed slowly on his 
way. 
“ Tt’s so honest an act,” said John, 
pulling in his pistol, “ that I would 
be a knave to advantage myself of 
the occasion.” 

A generous act enough. I daresay 
there were few in the following of 
James Grahame would have borne 
such a humane part at the end of a 
bloody business ; and I never heard 
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our people cry down the name of 
Montrose (bitter foe to me and mine) 
but I minded to his credit that he 
had a compassionate ear for a child’s 
cry in the ruined hut of Aora 
Glen. 

Montrose gave no hint to his staff 
of what he had heard, for when he 
joined them, he nor they turned 
round to look behind. Before us 
now, free and open, lay the way to 
Inneraora. We got down before 
the dusk fell, and were the first of 
its returning inhabitants to behold 
what a scandal of charred houses 
and robbed chests the Athole and 
Antrim caterans had left us. 

In the grey light the place lay 
tenantless and melancholy, the snow 
of the silent street and lane trodden 
to a slush, the evening star peeping 
between the black roof-timbers, the 
windows lozenless, the doors burned 
out or hanging off their hinges. Be- 
fore the better houses were piles of 
goods and gear turned out on the 
causeway. They had been turned 
about by pike-handles and trodden 
upon with contemptuous heels, and 
the pick of the plenishing was gone. 
Though upon the rear of the kirk 
there were two great mounds, that 
showed us where friend and foe had 
been buried, that solemn memorial 
was not so poignant to the heart as 
the poor relics of the homes gutted 
and sacked. The Provost’s tene- 
ment, of all the lesser houses in the 
burgh, was the only one that stood 
in its outer entirety, its arched ceils 
proof against the malevolent fire. 
Yet its windows gaped black and 
empty. The tide was in close on 
the breast-wall behind, and the 
sound of it came up and moaned 
in the close like the sough of a 
sea-shell held against the ear. 

We stood in the close, the three 
of us (the bairn clinging in wonder 
to the girl’s gown), with never a 
word for a space, and that sough 
of the sea was almost a coronach. 
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“ Her Oglethorpean majesty was 
kind, acute, resolute, and of good 
counsel; she gave the Prince 
much good advice that he was 
too weak to follow, and loved 
him with a fidelity which he re- 
turned with an ingratitude quite 
Royal.” 

So writes Colonel Henry Es- 
mond, describing that journey of 
his to Bar-le-Duc in Lorraine, 
whence he brought back Monsieur 
Baptiste, all to win fair Beatrix 
Esmond. We know how Monsieur 
Baptiste stole his lady-love from 
the glum Colonel, and ran after 
the maids, and drank too much 
wine, and came to the King’s 
Arms at Kensington the day after 
the fair (he was always “after the 
fair”), and found Argyll’s regi- 
ment in occupation, and heard 
King George proclaimed. 

Where in the world did Thack- 
eray pick up the materials of that 
brilliant picture of James VIII., 
gay, witty, reckless, ready to fling 
away three crowns for a fine pair 
of eyes or a neat pair of ankles? 
His Majesty’s enemies brought 
against him precisely the opposite 
kind of charges. There is a broad- 
sheet of 1716, ‘ Hue and Ory after 
the Pretender,’ which is either by 
Swift or by one of ‘the gentlemen 
whom,” like Oaptain Bobadil, he 
“had taught to write almost or 
altogether as well as himself.” 
As to gaiety in James, “you tell 
him it is a fine day, and he weeps, 
and says he was unfortunate from 
his mother’s womb.” As to ladies, 
“a weakness for the sex remarked 
in many popular monarchs” (as 
Atterbury said to Lady Castle- 
wood), our pamphleteer tells the 
opposite tale. Two Highland 
charmers being introduced “to 
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comfort him after the comfort of 
aman,” James displayed “an in- 
credible inhumanity to beauty and 
clean linen,” merely asking them 
“whether they thought the Duke 
of Argyll would stand another 
battle?” It is hard on a man to 
be stamped by history as recklessly 
gay and amorous, also as a perfect 
Mrs Gummidge for tearful senti- 
ment, and culpably indifferent to 
the smiles of beauty. James 
is greatly misunderstood: the 
romance of his youth—sword 
and cloak and disguise, pistol, 
dagger, and poison, prepared for 
him ; story of true love blighted 
by a humorous cast of destiny; 
voyages, perils, shipwrecks, dances 
at inns,—all is forgotten or is 
unknown. 

Meanwhile, who was her “ Ogle- 
thorpean majesty,” and why does 
the pamphleteer of 1716 talk of 
‘James Stuart, alias Oglethorpe ” ? 
By a strange combination of his 
bad luck, James is called Miss 
Oglethorpe’s ungrateful lover by 
Thackeray, and Miss Oglethorpe’s 
brother by the pamphleteer, and 
by Whig slander in _ general. 
Thackeray, in fact, took Miss 
Oglethorpe from the letter which 
Bolingbroke wrote to Wyndham, 
after St Germains found him out, 
as St James’s had done, for a 
traitor. Bolingbroke merely men- 
tions Fanny Oglethorpe as a busy 
intriguer, There is no evidence 
that she ever was at Bar-le-Duc in 
her life, none that she ever was 
** Queen Oglethorpe.” We propose 
to tell, for the first time, the real 
story of this lady and her sisters. 

The story centres round The 
Meath Home for Incurables! 
This excellent institution occupies 
Westbrook Place, an old house at 
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Godalming, close to the railway, 
which passes so close as to cut off 
one corner of the park, and of the 
malodorous tanyard between the 
remnant of grounds and the river 
Wey that once washed them. In 
an October day, the Surrey hills 
standing round about in shadowy 
distances, the silence of two cen- 
turies is scarcely broken by the 
rustle of leaves dropping on their 
own deep carpet, and the very 
spirit of a lost cause dwells here, 
slowly dying. The house stands 
backed by a steep wooded hill, 
beyond which corn-fields ‘clothe 
the wold and meet the sky”; the 
mansion is a grey, two-storeyed 
parallelogram flanked by square 
towers of only slighter elevation ; 
their projecting bays surmounted 
by open- work cornices of leafy 
tracery in whiter stone. 

The tale used to run (one has 
heard it vaguely in conversation) 
that the old house at Godalming 
is haunted by the ghost of Prince 
Charlie, and one naturally asks, 
What is he doing there? What 
he was doing there will appear 
later. 

In 1688, the year of the Regi- 
fugium, Westbrook Place was sold 
to Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, who 
had helped to drive 


**the Whigs 
Frae Bothwell Brigs,” 


and, later, to rout Monmouth at 
Sedgemoor. This gentleman mar- 
ried Eleanor Wall, of an Irish 
family, a Oatholic— ‘‘a cunning 
devil,” says Swift. The pair had 
five sons and four daughters, about 
whom county histories and dic- 
tionaries of biography blunder in 
a helpless fashion. We are con- 
cerned with Anne Henrietta, born, 
probably, about 1680-83, Eleanor 
(1684), James (June 1, 1688, who 
died in infancy), and Frances 
Charlotte, Bolingbroke’s ‘“‘ Fanny 
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Oglethorpe.” The youngest broth- 
er, James Edward, born 1696, be- 
came the famous philanthropist, 
General Oglethorpe, governor of 
Georgia, patron of the Wesleys, 
and, in extreme old age, the 
‘‘beau ” of Hannah More, and the 
gentleman who remembered shoot- 
ing snipe on the site of Conduit 
Street. 

After the Revolution Sir The- 
ophilus was engaged with Sir John 
Fenwick, was with him when he 
cocked his beaver in the face of 
the Princess of Orange, had to fly 
to France after the failure at La 
Hogue, and in 1693 was allowed 
to settle peacefully at Westbrook 
Place. Anne and Eleanor were 
left in France, where they were 
brought up as Catholics at St 
Germains, and befriended by the 
exiled James and Mary of Modena. 
Now in 1699 Theophilus, one of 
the Oglethorpe boys, was sent out 
to his father’s old friend Mr Pitt, 
Governor of Fort St George in 
India, the man of the Pitt Dia- 
mond. His outfit had to be pre- 
pared in a hurry, and a young 
gentlewoman, Frances Shaftoe, was 
engaged to help with the sewing of 
his several dozens of linen shirts, 
“the flourishing of neckcloths and 
drawing of cotton stripes”; as 
young gentlewomen of limited 
means were used to do before they 
discovered hospitals and journal- 
ism. This girl, who developed a 
political romance of her own, was 
of good Northumbrian family, re- 
lated to Sir John Fenwick and the 
Delavals. Her father, a merchant 
in Newcastle, had educated her 
“in a civil and virtuous manner,” 
and she had lived there about 
eighteen years, behaving herself 
discreetly, modestly, and honestly, 
as nine Northumbrian justices of 
the peace were ready to testify 
under their hand. The strange 
story she later told of her experi- 
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ences at Westbrook and afterwards 
cannot, therefore, be wholly dis- 
missed as a tale trumped up for 
political purposes, though its most 
thrilling incident is so foolish a lie 
as to discredit the whole. 

On the Saturday before Christ- 
mas 1699 (so ran her later “ reve- 
lations,” ! made in 1707) she took 
the coach for Godalming, obedient 
to instructions by letter from Sir 
Theophilus. A little way down 
the Strand he joined her in the 
coach, accompanied by two young 
ladies — friends, she was told, of 
Lady Oglethorpe; and for some 
time she knew no more of who 
they were and whence they came. 
They were very secret, appeared 
in no company, but made them- 
selves useful in the pleasant, home- 
ly ways of English country life of 
that time: helped with the sewing, 
made their own beds, swept their 
chamber, dressed the two little 
girls, Mary and Fanny, and waited 
oneach other. Presently it turned 
out that they were Anne and 
Eleanor Oglethorpe, who had been 
eleven years in France, at the 
Court of James II., where they 
were known as Anne and Eleanor 
Barkly. They had taken advan- 
tage of the peace to come secretly 
“over a long sea,” and had waited 
at the house of their mother’s 
brother-in-law, Mr Oray, the city 
wine-merchant, until Parliament 
was up and their father could take 
them home for Christmas. A mem- 
ber of Parliament must not be 
compromised by the presence of 
Catholic daughters from St Ger- 
mains, whom it was even treason 
to harbour. 

Fanny Shaftoe was admitted 
into the family, she says, on quite 
familiar terms, but “always be- 
haved very meek and humble, 


ready to help any of the servants 
to make beds or to take care of 
the little boy ” (the General) “ when 
his nurse was busy helping in the 
garden.” Anne and Eleanor were 
merry, friendly girls, and chatted 
only too freely with Fanny Shaf- 
toe over the sewing. She cer- 
tainly heard a great deal of 
“treason” talked. She heard 
how Sir Theophilus and his wife 
went back and forward, disguised, 
between England and St Ger- 
mains ; how Lady Oglethorpe had 
taken charge of the queen’s 
diamonds when she fled from 
Whitehall, and safely returned 
them three years later, travelling 
as an old doctor- woman in a 
riding-hood, selling powders and 
plasters in a little basket. There 
was unseemly jubilation over the 
death of Queen Anne’s son, the 
little Duke of Gloucester, in July 
1700—though Fanny admits they 
were sorry at first —and some- 
what partisan comparisons were 
drawn between him, ‘a poor, soft 
child who had no wit” (he was 
really a very promising, spirited 
boy), and the little Prince of 
Wales, “‘ who was very witty.” 
To this careless chatter Fanny 
Shaftoe added exaggerations and 
backstairs gossip, and an astound- 
ing statement which lived as the 
feeblest lie can live. Anne Ogle- 
thorpe, she said, informed her 
that the real Prince of Wales 


(born June 10, 1688) had died: 


at Windsor of convulsions when 
five or six weeks old; that Lady 
Oglethorpe hurried up to town 
with her little son James, born a 
few days before the Prince, and 
that the Oglethorpe baby died, or 
was lost on the road. The truth was 
a secret between her mother and 
the queen! All they knew was 





1 Narrative of Frances Shaftoe. Printed 1707. 
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that their little brother never 
turned up again. Anne added, 
confusing the story by too much 
detail, as all accounts of the royal 
fraud are confused, that the chil- 
dren had been sick together ; that 
the Prince had then died, and her 
brother had been substituted for 
him. 

In November 1700 Frances 
Shaftoe (according to her later 
revelations) left Westbrook: her 
mother had written from New- 
castle to say her sister was dying. 
Anne and Eleanor were very sym- 
pathetic—they were really nice 
girls. Lady Oglethorpe was very 
kind, and gave her four guineas 
for her eleven months’ services ; 
and she seems to have been satis- 
fied with it as handsome remuner- 
ation, She asserts, inconsistently, 
that she had much ado to get 
away; but she never went to 
Newcastle. Three months later, 
being still in London, she was 
sent for to a house in the Strand, 
where she met Anne Oglethorpe. 
Anne gave her a letter from her 
mother, which had been kept back 
because Anne had expected to 
come up sooner to town, other- 
wise she would have sent it. 
Anne had a cold and a swelled 
face. She and Eleanor were 
going to France, and she _per- 
suaded Fanny to go with them. 
To make a long tale short, they 
shut her up in a convent lest she 
should blab the great secret, 
“James Stuart is really James 
Oglethorpe !” 

In September 1701 James II. 
died, and Lady Oglethorpe car- 
ried to the Princess Anne the 


affecting letter of farewell he 


wrote to her, commending his 
family to her care! Anne and 
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Eleanor went to England in No- 
vember 1702, and from that date 
until Easter 1706 Fanny Shaftoe 
says she heard no more about 
them. In April 1702 Sir Theo- 
philus died, and was buried in St 
James’s, Piccadilly, where the 
memorial erected by his widow 
may be seen. 

Theophilus, the heir, probably 
remained a while in the far East 
with Pitt; but there were Ogle- 
thorpes nearer home to dabble in 
the Scots plot of that year (1704). 
In June several Scottish officers 
—Sir George Maxwell, Captain 
Livingstone, and others—amount- 
ing to fifteen or sixteen, with three 
ladies, one of whom was Anne 
Oglethorpe, embarked at The 
Hague for Scotland. Sir George 
had tried in vain to procure a 
passport from Queen Anne’s envoy, 
so, though it was in war-time, they 
sailed without. Harley, informed 
by Captain Lacan, late of Gal- 
way’s Foot in Piedmont, told Lord 
Treasurer Godolphin, who had the 
party arrested on landing. The 
queen, who plotted as much as 
anybody on behalf of her brother, 
was indulgent to fellow-conspira- 
tors, and, though it was proved 
their purpose had been “to raise 
commotions in Scotland,” they 
were soon set at liberty, and the 
informer sent back to Holland 
with empty pockets.? 

Anne Oglethorpe, nevertheless, 
having crossed without a pass, lay 
at the mercy of the Government, 
but, as with Joseph in Egypt, her 
misfortune turned into her great 
opportunity. The late Mr H. 
Manners, in an article in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ *® 
supposes she had been King James’s 
mistress before she left St Ger- 





1 Macpherson’s Original Papers. 


3 Article, ‘‘ Oglethorpe (Sir Theophilus). ” 


2 Boyer, Reign of Queen Anne. 
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mains. Now, see how Thackeray 
has misled historians! He makes 
Fanny Oglethorpe, James’s mis- 
tress, ‘‘ Queen Oglethorpe,” at Bar- 
le-Duc in 1714. And, resting on 
this evidence, Mr Manners repre- 
sents Anne Oglethorpe as James’s 
mistress at St Germains in 1704! 
Anne left St Germains before 
James was sixteen, and her charac- 
ter is blasted by the easy plan of 
mistaking her for her younger 
sister, who was no more Queen 
Oglethorpe than she was. 

Poor Anne did not ’scape cal- 
umny, perhaps deserved it. Boyer 
says that Godolphin and Harley 
quarrelled for her smiles, which 
beamed on Harley (Lord Oxford, 
Swift’s “ Dragon”), and “an irre- 
concilable enmity” arose. In 1713 
Schutz describes Anne Oglethorpe 
as Oxford’s mistress, but she had 
troubles of her own before that 
date. She arrived in England, a 
Jacobite conspirator, in 1704. Her 
wit and beauty endeared her to 
Harley, and she probably had a 
foot in both camps, Queen Anne’s 
and King James's. 

But in 1706 strange rumours 
came from the North. Mrs Shaftoe 
had, after five years’ silence, re- 
ceived letters from her daughter 
Fanny, the sempstress, by a secret 
hand, and was filling Newcastle 
with lamentations over trepanning, 
imprisonment, and compulsory con- 
version, with the object of making 
Fanny a nun. A young English 
priest, agent for supplying the 
Catholic squires of Northumber- 
land with chaplains, was sent to 
France by her Catholic cousin, 
Mrs Delaval, to find out the 
truth. The consequence of his 
inquiries was that Anne Ogle- 
thorpe was arrested in England, 
and charged before the queen and 
Council with trepanning and try- 
ing to force Fanny Shaftoe to 


‘introduced the abbé; 
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become a nun. Anne flung her- 
self at the queen’s feet and im- 
plored mercy. She escaped being 
sent to Newgate, but was im- 
prisoned in the Messenger’s House 
to await further proceedings, and 
ordered to produce Fanny Shaftoe 
as a witness. 

Eleanor Oglethorpe was in 
France, and rushed to the con- 
vent where Fanny Shaftoe was 
held captive, told her how Anne 
was in prison on her account, and 
entreated her to sign a statement 
that she had come to France and 
become a Catholic of her own free- 
will. But Fanny refused. Her 
long detailed story was printed 
and published for the prosecution 
in 1707, at the moment when the 
Chevalier’s chances in Scotland 
were most promising. Had he 
landed only with his valet, says 
Ker of Kersland, Scotland would 
have been his. Oameronians and 
Cavaliers alike would have risen. 
But the French admiral would not 
put him on shore. As for Anne, 
she was discharged, having great 
allies; but Fanny Shaftoe’s story 
did its work. James Stuart, for 
Whig purposes, was ‘“‘ James Ogle- 
thorpe,” Anne’s brother. Fanny’s 
narrative was republished in 1745, 
to injure Prince Charlie (Ogle- 
thorpe). 

Restored to society and to 
Harley, Anne queened it royally. 
If we believe old Tom Hearne, 
whose MSS. are in the Bodleian, 
Anne practically negotiated the 
Treaty of Utrecht. She found a 
French priest, whose sister was in 
the household of Madame de 
Maintenon, she wrote maysteri- 
ous letters to him, he showed 
them to Louis XIV., and the 
priest was presently lurking in 
Miss Oglethorpe’s town - house. 
Harley visited his Egeria; she 
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(the abbé himself?) and Messager 
were appointed by France to 
treat. Harley insisted on the 
surrender of Dunkirk! Louis 
offered Anne Oglethorpe 2,000,000 
livres if she would save Dunkirk 
for France. Her Oglethorpean 
majesty refused the gold, but did 
Louis’s turn, on condition that he 
would restore King James! For 
all this magnanimity we have only 
Tom Hearne’s word. Swift, for 
example, was not likely to reveal 
these romantic circumstances about 
the Lady and the Dragon. 

Swift does not mention Anne in 
his letters, but being so deep in 
the greatest intrigues of the day 
and in the smallest, she was a 
valuable souree of information to 
Thomas Oarte, the non-juring his- 
torian and her lifelong correspon- 
dent, when he was gathering ma- 
terials for his Life of the first 
Duke of Ormond and his ‘ History 
of England.’ In 1713, Nairne, 
James’s secretary, desires Abram 
(Menzies) to inquire if Mrs Ogle- 
throp had credit with Honyton 
(Harley), and how far?! Schutz, 
the Hanoverian envoy, writes to 
Bothmar, November 21, 1713: 
“* Miss Oglethorpe, the Lord Treas- 
urer’s mistress, said that the Pre- 
tender was to travel, and she said 
it on the very day the news came 
from Holland that the Bishop of 
London had declared to the pleni- 
potentiaries who are there, that 
the Queen entreated their masters 
not to receive the Pretender in 
their dominions.”? She knew all 
the particulars of Harley’s opposi- 
tion to the Duke of Ormond’s 
schemes for improving the army, 
and what the Exchequer could and 
‘could not supply to back them.® 
She knew all about Lady Masham’s 
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quarrel with her cousin, Lord Ox- 
ford, in 1713, over the £100,000 
in ten per cents which Lady 
Masham had expected to make 
out of the Quebec expedition 
and Assiento contract, had not 
his lordship so “disobliged her.” 
Anne acted as intermediary, hunt- 
ing up her friend the Duke of 
Ormond, with whom her mother 
had great influence, and fetching 
him to meet Lady Masham at 
Kensington — who told him how 
ill the queen was, and how un- 
easy at nothing being done for 
her brother, the Chevalier. If 
Ormond would but secure Lady 
Masham £30,000 of the £100,000, 
she would join with him, and he 
should have the modelling of the 
army as he pleased. Ormond also 
failed to oblige Lady Masham, but 
Bolingbroke, whom she _ hated, 
snatched his opportunity in the 
quarrel and got her the money ; 
in return for which service, Lady 
Masham had Harley turned out of 
office and Bolingbroke set in his 
place. And then Queen Anne 
died ! 

Miss Oglethorpe also knew that 
Sir Thomas Hanmer and Bishop 
Atterbury were the two persons 
who sent the messenger (men- 
tioned only as Sir O. P. in the 
Carte Papers) to warn Ormond 
to escape to France in 1715. 
Women seemed to manage the 
whole political machine in those 
days, as the lengthy and mysteri- 
ous letters of “‘ Mrs White,” “ Jean 
Murray,” and others in the Oarte 
MSS. testify. 

We are not much concerned with 
the brothers of the Oglethorpe 
girls, but the oldest, Theophilus, 
turned Jacobite. That he had 
transferred his allegiance and ac- 





1 Carte MSS. 


3 Carte MSS. 
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tive service to King James is 
proved by his letters from Paris 
to James and to Gualterio in 1720 
and 1721.1 According to the 
Second Report on the Stuart 
Papers at Windsor, he was cre- 
ated a baron by James III. in 
1717. In 1718 he was certainly 
outlawed, for his younger brother, 
James Edward (the famous Gen-. 
eral Oglethorpe), succeeded to the 
Westbrook property in that year. 
In July 1714 Fanny Oglethorpe, 
now about eighteen, turns up as 
an active politician. The Chev- 
alier at Bar and his adherents in 
Paris, Scotland, and London, were 
breathlessly waiting for the death 
of Queen Anne, which was ex- 
pected to restore him to the 
throne of his ancestors. Fanny 
had been brought up a Protestant 
by her mother in England, under 
whose auspices she had served her 
apprenticeship to plotting. Then 
she came to France, but Fanny 
cannot have been Thackeray’s 
**Queen Oglethorpe” at Bar-le- 
Duc. In the first place, she was 
not there; in the second, a lady 
of Lorraine was reigning monarch. 
With the fall of Oxford in 1714 
ended Anne’s chief opportunity of 
serving her king. The historian 
therefore turns to her sister 
Eleanor, who had been with her 
in the Fanny Shaftoe affair, but 
remained in France. Penniless as 
she was, Eleanor’s beauty won the 
heart of the Marquis de Meziéres, 
a great noble, a man over fifty, 
ugly, brave, misshapen. Theirs, 
none the less, was a love-match, as 
the French Oourt admiringly 
proclaimed. “The frog -faced 
Marquis, the vainest of men, was 
one of the most courageous. Their 
daughters became the Princesses 
de Montauban and de Ligne, whose 
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brilliant marriages caused much 
envy. Of their sons we shall hear 
later. Young Fanny Oglethorpe, 
a girl of twenty in 1715, resided 
with her sister Eleanor (Madame 
de Meziéres), and now Bolingbroke, 
flying from the Tower, and become 
the Minister of James, grumbles 
at the presence of Fanny, and of 
Olive Trant, among the conspira- 
tors for a Restoration. Olive, the 
regent’s mistress, was ‘‘the great 
wheel of the machine,” in which 
Fanny “had her corner,” at Saint 
Germains. ‘Your female teazers,” 
James calls them in a letter to 
Bolingbroke. Not a word is said 
of-a love-affair. 

How the Fifteen ended we all 
know. Ill-managed by Mar, per- 
haps betrayed by Bolingbroke, the 
rising collapsed. Returning to 
France, James dismissed Boling- 
broke and retired to Avignon, 


thence to Urbino, and last to 
Rome. In 1719 he describes 
“Mrs Oglethrop’s letters” as 


politically valueless, and full of self- 
justifications, and “old stories.” 
He answers them only through his 
secretary ; but in 1722 he consoled 
poor Anne by making her a Count- 
ess of Ireland. Anne’s bolt was 
shot, she had had her day, but the 
day of her fair sisters was dawning. 
Mr John Law, of Lauriston s071- 
disant, had made England too hot 
to hold him. His great genius for 
financial combinations was at this 
time employed by him in gleek, 
trick-track, quadrille, whist, loo, 
ombre, and other pastimes of min- 
gled luck and skill. In conse- 
quence of a quarrel about a lady, 
Mr Law fought and slew Beau 
Wilson, that mysterious person, 
who, from a broken, beggared, 
starving, cashiered lieutenant, 
hanging loose on town, became 
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in a day, no man knows how, the 
richest and most splendid of 
blades. The Beau’s secret died 
with him ; but Law fled to France 
with 100,000 crowns in his valise. 
Here the swagger, courage, and 
undeniable genius of Mr Law 
gained the favour of the Regent 
d’Orléans, the Bank and the Missis- 
sippi Scheme were floated, the Rue 
Quincampoix was crowded, France 
swam in a dream of gold, and the 
friends of Mr Law, “ coming in on 
the ground-floor,” or buying stock 
before issue at the lowest prices, 
sold out at the top of the market. 

Paris was full of Jacobites from 
Ireland and Scotland, —Seaforth, 
Tullibardine, Campbell of Glen- 
daruel, George Kelly (one of the 
Seven Men of Moidart), Nick 
Wogan, gayest and bravest of 
Irishmen, all engaged in a pleas- 
ing plan for invading England 
with a handful of Irish soldiers 
in Spanish service. The Earl 
Marischal and Keith his brother 
(the Field- Marshal) came into 
Paris broken men, fleeing from 
Glenshiel. They took no Missis- 
sippi shares, but George Kelly, 
Fanny Oglethorpe, and Olive 
Trant, all és with Law and 
Orléans, “ plunged,” and emerged 
with burdens of gold. Fanny for 
her share had 800,000 livres, and 
carried it as her dowry to the 
Marquis des Marches, whom she 
married in 1719, and so ceased 
conspiring. The Oglethorpe girls, 
for penniless exiles, had played 
their cards well. Fanny and 
Eleanor had won noble husbands. 
Poor Anne went back to Godal- 
ming, where —in the very dark- 
eat days of the Jacobite party, 
when James was a_heart-broken 
widower, and the star of Prince 
Charles’s natal day shone only on 
the siege of Gaeta—she plotted 
with Thomas Carte, the historian. 
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The race of 1715 was passing, 
the race of 1745 was coming on, 
and touching it is to read in the 
brown old letters the same loyal 
names—Floyds, Wogans, Gorings, 
Trants, Dillons, Staffords, Sheri- 
dans, the Scots of course, and 
the French descendants of the 
Oglethorpe girls. Eleanor’s in- 
fants, the de Meziéres family, had 
been growing up in beauty and 
honour, as was to be expected 
of the children of the valiant 
Marquis and the charming Eleanor. 
Their eldest daughter, Eleonore 
Eugénie, married in 1722 Charles 
de Rohan, Prince de Montauban, 
younger brother of the Duc de 
Montbazon, whose wife was the 
daughter of the Duc de Bouillon 
and Princess Oaroline Sobieska, 
and so first cousin to the sons of 
James III. That branch of Ogle- 
thorpes thus became connected 
with the royal family, which would 
go far towards rousing their her- 
editary Jacobitism when the 745 
cast its shadow before. 

In May 1740 Madame de 
Meziéres took it into her head to 
run over to England, and applied 
to Newcastle for a pass, through 
Lady Mary Herbert of Powis—a 
very suspect channel! The Minis- 
ter made such particular inquiries 
as to the names of the servants 
she intended to bring, that she 
changed her mind and did not go. 
One wonders what person pur- 
posed travelling in her suite whose 
identity dared not stand too close 
scrutiny. There was a brave and 
eager Prince of Wales over the 
water, nearly twenty, who had 
some years ago fleshed his maiden 
sword with honour, and who was 
in secret correspondence on his own 
account with his father’s English 
supporters. Could he have had 
some such plan even then of put- 
ting fate to the touch? He is 
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reported in Coxe’s ‘ Walpole’ to 
have been in Spain, in disguise, 
ears before. 

In 1742 Eleanor had the sorrow 
of losing a daughter in a tragic 
way. She had recently become a 
canoness of Povesay, a very noble 
foundation, indeed, in Lorraine, 
where the Sisters wore little black 
ribbons on their heads which they 
called “husbands.” She was 
twenty-five, very pretty, and most 
irreligiously devoted to shooting 
and hunting. Though these chap- 
ters of noble canonesses are not by 
any means strict after the use of 
ordinary convents, there were seri- 
ous expostulations made when the 
novice insisted upon constantly 
carrying a gun and shooting. She 
fell one day when out with her 
gun as usual. It went off and 
killed her on the spot. 

Whatever Eleanor aimed at in 
1740 by a journey to England, 
was balked by Newcastle’s cau- 
tion. In 1743 the indefatigable 
lady, ‘“‘and a Scottish lord,” sub- 
mitted a scheme to Louis XV., 
but it was thwarted by de Noailles. 
Then Prince Charles rode secretly 
out of Rome, landed, like Napoleon, 
at Fréjus, and at the expedition 
of Dunkirk met the Earl Maris- 
chal and young Glengarry. 

The Chevalier de Meziéres, too, 
Eleanor’s son, went to Dunkirk 
with Saxe to embark for England. 
There was a great storm, and the 
ships went aground. Several offi- 
cers and soldiers jumped into the 
sea, and some were drowned. The 
Ohevalier de Mezitres came riding 
along the shore, to hear that a 
dear friend was drowning. The 
sea was going back, but very 
heavy, and de Meziéres rode 
straight into the raging waters 
to seek his friend. The waves 
went over his head and carried 
away his hat, but he persevered 





until he had seized a man. He 
dragged him ashore, to find it was 
a common soldier. He hastened 
back, and saved several soldiers 
and two or three officers. His 
friend, after all, had never been 
in danger. 

The Saxe expedition never sailed, 
so Eugéne de Mezitres went to 
beat Hanoverians elsewhere, and 
was wounded at Fontenoy. Oon- 
sequently he could not follow the 
Prince to Scotland. His mother, 
Eleanor, plunged into intrigue for 
the Forward party (Prince Char- 
lie’s party), distrusted by James at 
Rome. ‘She is a mad woman,” 
said James. She and Carte, the 
historian, were working up an 
English rising to join the Prince’s 
Scottish adventure, but were baf- 
fled by James’s cautious, helpless 
advisers, Then came the Forty- 
five. Eleanor was not subdued by 
Culloden: the undefeated old lady 
was a guest at the great dinner, 
with the splendid new service of 
plate, which the Prince gave to 
the Princesse de Talmond and his 
friends in 1748. He was brav- 
ing all Europe, in his hopeless way, 
and refusing to leave France, in 
accordance with the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. When he was 
imprisoned at Vincennes, Eleanor 
was threatened. Oatholic as she 
was, she frankly declared that 
Prince Charles had better declare 
himself a Protestant, and marry 
a German Protestant princess. 
He therefore proposed to one, a 
day or two before he disappeared 
from Avignon, in February 1749, 
and he went over to London, 
and embraced the Anglican faith 
and the Thirty-nine Articles. 

It was too late; but Eleanor 
Oglethorpe was not beaten. In 
October 1752 “the great affair” 
was being incubated again. Alex- 
ander Murray, of the Elibank 
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family, exasperated by his im- 
prisonment for a riot at the West- 
minster election, had taken service 
with Prince Charles. He had ar- 
ranged that a body of young Jaco- 
bite officers in foreign service, with 
four hundred Highlanders under 
young Glengarry, should overpower 
the Guards, break into St James’s 
Palace, and seize King George; 
while the Westminster mob, Mur- 
ray’s lambs, should create an up- 
roar. Next day Glengarry would 
post nurth, the Highlanders would 
muster at the House of Touch, 
and Charles would appear among 
his beloved subjects. The very 
medal to commemorate the event 
was struck, with its motto, Le- 
tamim Cives. The Prince was on 
the coast in readiness—nay, if we 
are not mistaken, the Prince was 
in Westbrook House at Godal- 
ming ! 

This we conjecture because, in 
that very budding-time of the 
Elibank Plot, Newcastle suddenly 
discovered that the unwearied 
Eleanor Oglethorpe, Marquise de 
Mezitres, was in England,—had 
arrived secretly, without any pass- 
port. He tracked her down at 
Westbrook House, that lay all 
desolate and’ deserted, the windows 
closed, the right-of-way through 
the grounds illegally shut up. 
General Oglethorpe after 1746 
had abandoned his home, for he 
had been court-martialed on a 
charge of not attacking Cluny and 
Lord George Murray, when the 
Highlanders stood at bay, at Clif- 
ton, and defeated Oumberland’s 
advanced-guard. The general was 
acquitted, but, retiring to his 
Wife’s house at Oarham, he de- 
serted Westbrook Place. 

The empty house, retired in its 
woodlands, on the Portsmouth 
road, convenient for the coast, 
was the very place for Prince 
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Charles to lurk in, while Murray 
and Glengarry cleared the way to 
the throne. And so, in fact, we 
find Eleanor Oglethorpe secretly 
ensconced at Westbrook Place 
while the plot ripens, and local 
tradition still shows the vault in 
which “the Pretender” could take 
refuge if the house was searched. 
All this, again, coincides with the 
vague legend of the tall, brown- 
haired shadow who haunts West- 
brook Place,—last home of a last 
hope. 

The young Glengarry, as we 
know, carried all the tale of the 
plot to the English Prime Min- 
ister, while he made a merit of his 
share in it with James at Rome. 
Eleanor, too, was run to earth at 
Westbrook Place. She held her 
own gallantly. As to having no 
passport, she reminded Newcastle 
that she had asked for a passport 
twelve years ago, in 1740. She 
was now visiting England merely 
to see her sister Anne, who “ could 
not outlast the winter,” but who 
did so, none the less. Nor could 
Anne have been so very ill, for 
on arriving at Dover in October 
Eleanor did not hasten to Anne’s 
sick-bed. Far from that, she first 
spent an agreeable week, with 
whom? With my Lady West- 
moreland, at Mereworth, in Kent. 
Now, Lord Westmoreland was the 
head of the English Jacobites, and 
at Mereworth, according to au- 
thentic family tradition, Prince 
Charles held his last council on 
English ground. The whole plot 
seems delightfully transparent, and 
it must be remembered that in 
October Newcastle knew nothing 
of it ; he only received Glengarry’s 
information early in November. 

The letter of Madame de Me- 
ziéres, with her account of her 
innocent proceedings, is written 
in French exactly like that of the 
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Dowager Countess of Castlewood, 
in ‘Esmond.’ She expressed her 
special pleasure in the hope of 
making Newcastle’s personal ac- 
quaintance. She went to Bath; 
she made Lady Albemarle pro- 
foundly uncomfortable about her 
lord’s famous mistress in Paris, 
and no doubt she plunged, on her 
return, into the plots with Prussia 
for a Restoration. In the Privy 
Council, in November 1753, her 
arrest was decided on. Newcastle 
jots down, on a paper of notes: 
“To seize Madame de Mezitres 
with her papers. No expense to 
be spared to find the Pretender’s 
son. Sir John Gooderich to be 
sent after him. Lord Anson to 
have frigates on the Scotch and 
Irish coasts.” 

By 1759 Eleanor was, perhaps, 
weary of conspiring. Herdaughter, 
the Princesse de Ligne, was the 
fair patroness of that expedition 
which Hawke crushed in Quiberon 
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Bay, while Charles received the 
news at Dunkirk. 

All was ended. For seventy- 
two years the Oglethorpe women 
had used their wit and beauty, 
through three generations, for a 
lost cause. They were not more 
lucky, with the best intentions, 
than Eleanor’s grandson, the Prince 
de Lambesc. With hereditary 
courage he rescued an old woman 
from a burning cottage, and flung 
her into a duck-pond to extinguish 
her blazing clothes. The old woman 
was drowned ! 

Not long ago a lady of much 
wit, but of no occult pretensions, 
and wholly ignorant of the Ogle- 
thorpes, looked over Westbrook 
Place, then vacant, with the idea 
of renting it. On entering it she 
said, “I have a feeling that very 
interesting things have happened 
here”! Probably they had.! 

A. 8 
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1 The facts are taken from Ailesbury’s, de Luynes’, Dangeau’s, d’Argenson’s 
Memoirs ; from Boyer’s History, and other printed books ; and from the New- 
castle, Hearne, Carte, and Gualterio MSS. in the Bodleian and the British 


Museum. 
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JOHN NICHOLSON OF DELHI. 


“Tat pale commanding brow, 
those eagle eyes, that firm - set 
mouth—you know that you look 
upon one destined for great things, 
born to be a ruler among his fel- 
low-men, .. . Only a captain in the 
army, though he has held higher 
local rank, [he] has already at- 
tained a foremost place among the 
famous soldier-statesmen of our 
latest conquered kingdom — pro- 
vince they call it in India—of the 
Panjab. He has shown a con- 
spicuous capacity for affairs, civil 
or military. He has shown that 
he has in him the qualities of a 
great administrator as well as of 
a great general. Placed in charge 
of a wild, turbulent, newly ac- 
quired district on the Punjab 
frontier, he had introduced law 
and order into it, founded cities 
in it, and intersected it with roads. 
He had, at the same time, made 
it secure against the incursions 
of the wild frontier tribes; had 
stricken an awe into them such as 
they had never felt before. ... He 
was a terrible man, terrible in the 
battle-field, terrible in his office- 
chair. He exacted an implicit 
obedience, the utmost tale of 
work. He was an indefatigable 
worker himself. His enforcement 
of a full pull at the collar, his 
imperious, unbending will, his re- 
served nature, which seemed to 
expand and become genial only on 
the battle-field, made ordinary men 
think service under him hard and 
unpleasant. That was the only 
thing that could be urged against 
his civil rule. But his name was 
a name of power. 

_“ Such had been the effect of 
his fine presence, his strength of 
intellect, his force of will, his fear- 
lessness, his constant command of 


success ; of his strict justice, and, 
it may be added, of his plain, pure 
mode of living, that he had ac- 
tually to exert all the power of 
his authority to prevent himself 
from being deified, for a sect had 
started up bearing his name, of 
which he was to have been the 
god, the object of worship.” 
“There is only one man of 
whom all this can be said!” would 
be the exclamation of most readers 
who were unaware that the pas- 
sage we have quoted is taken from 
a work of fiction; and yet they 
would not be so far wrong as 
might at first appear, for it is 
an open secret that in the Philip 
Lennox of ‘Eight Days,’ Mr R. 
E. Forrest has sought to draw 
the portrait of John Nicholson. 
Absolute fidelity to his original is 
not, of course, to be expected from 
a novelist. We have glimpses of 
the Spartan childhood of the hero, 
of the lofty friendship between his 
mother and himself, of the studies 
which exhibited the bent of his 
mind—even of the religious diffi- 
culties which troubled him; but 
the exigencies of romance have 
demanded an important modifica- 
tion in the personality portrayed. 
Philip must fall in love like other 
men, although his love-story is so 
far in keeping with the tragic 
cast of his character that it ends 
in a whirl of blood and fire in one 
of the most terrible episodes of 
1857. But the life of his proto- 
type, differing in this from that 
of most of the great men who 
were his contemporaries, is en- 
tirely devoid of what critics call 
a “love-interest.” We hear much 
of the beautiful home-life of which 
Henry and Honoria Lawrence were 
the centre ; we have the emphatic 
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testimony of Herbert Edwardes to 
the worth of “a noble wife who 
loves you better than all men and 
women, but God better than you ” ; 
and we see the stern saviour of 
India, “Iron John” himself, slip- 
ping off to Marri, in the very 
thick of the tremendous pressure 
of the Mutiny, to snatch a few 
hours with his wife—but of Nichol- 
son there is no such tale to be 
told. Of him it could pre-emi- 
nently be said, as of the prophet 
Elijah or Peter the Hermit in 
other ages, that he lived alone 
and he died alone. To give further 
currency to a familiar misquota- 
tion, he seems to lack the touch 
of nature which makes the whole 
world kin. Even in his lifetime 
many myths had gathered round 
his name, and the forty years 
which have elapsed since his 
death have left him, like one of 
Ossian’s heroes, a titanic figure 
looming through clouds of legend. 
The growth of this feeling of 
mystery and remoteness has been 
aided by the fact that he has re- 
mained hitherto without a_bio- 
grapher. It is true that when he 
died there was no lack of obituary 
notices in the periodicals of the 
time, and no history of the Mutiny 
has been considered complete with- 
out a sketch of his character and 
career ; but the loving care which 
gathered the scattered threads of 
the lives of the two Lawrences, of 
Herbert Edwardes, of Hope Grant, 
and many others, into a harmoni- 
ous whole, has been wanting in 
his case. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that the close of 1897 
has seen this reproach rolled away 
from British biographical history. 
In the book just brought out by 
Captain Trotter,! we receive for 
the first time an exhaustive and 


authoritative monograph on John 
Nicholson, and this from the pen 
of an author the least of whose 
qualifications for his task is the 
fact that he is himself related to 
his subject. Imbued with the 
household traditions which helped 
to make Nicholson what he was, 
and yet not too closely connected 
with him to view the events of his 
life with the impartiality which 
is often sadly to seek in books 
written from a family point of 
view, Oaptain Trotter is also 
well known already as an author- 
ity on Indian history, and has had 
personal experience of military ser- 
vice in the country itself. From 
these remarks on his fitness for 
the work he has undertaken we 
turn to the book itself, premising 
that, by the kindness of the vener- 
able Dr Pakenham Walsh, until 
lately Bishop of Ossory, there has 
been placed in our hands, for the 
purposes of this article, a certain 
amount of additional information 
derived from private sources, with 
which we propose occasionally to 
supplement that given by Oaptain 
Trotter. 

John Nicholson was born at 
Lisburn on December 11, 1822 
(as Captain Trotter, correcting a 
curious mistake of Sir John 
Kaye’s, tells us), the son of 
parents who both sprang from 
that mingled Scoto-Irish race 
which has given to the British 
empire so many great soldiers 
and pioneers of civilisation. His 
father was a Dublin physician of 
considerable reputation but small 
fortune, who was carried off at an 
early age by a fever contracted in 
the course of his professional 
duties. Of the seven children he 
left behind, John, the eldest son, 
was only eight years old at the 





1 Life of John Nicholson, Soldier and Administrator. By Captain Lionel J. 
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time of his father’s death, and in 
the development of his character 
owed far less to his influence than 
to that of his mother. Little as 
we are told of Mrs Nicholson, all 
the evidence we possess goes to 
prove that hers was a very re- 
markable personality, of a type 
rare in her own day, and now, we 
fear, rarer still—what we may call 
the Puritan or Oovenanting type. 
‘‘ A grand and noble woman, with 
a Spartan heroism about her,” says 
Lady Edwardes. 


“Never,” says Dr Pakenham 
Walsh, “can I forget the first occa- 
sion (it is now many years ago) on 
which I saw her in Sandford church. 
She was sitting in one of the front 
pews, and it needed only a glance to 
convince even a stranger that she was 
no ordinary woman. There was a 
stateliness and dignity in her mien, 
and a resolution and intelligence in 
her countenance, that marked her 
out as a queen amongst her sex, and 
when upon inquiry I found out who 
she was, I felt constrained involun- 
tarily to exclaim, ‘The mother of 
heroes !’” 


Left a widow at the age of 
twenty-seven, with a large family 
to bring up and educate upon a 
small income, Mrs Nicholson had 
need of all the resolution and 
mental power that she could com- 
mand. For a short time after 
her husband’s death she and her 
children lived with her own rela- 
tions at Lisburn ; but before long 
she removed to Delgany, Co. 
Wicklow, for the sake of greater 
educational advantages. Here her 
son John attended a private school, 
but this did not mean that his 
mother’s share in his training was 
at an end. We learn that Mrs 
Nicholson worked as a district 
visitor as long as she resided in 
the parish, and that it was her 
custom to reward her children by 
taking the one who had learnt his 
lessons best to visit with her the 
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cottages of the poor, although the 
instruction given was not always 
on her side. 


“She told me,” to quote again from 
Dr Pakenham Walsh, “that on one 
of these occasions, when John was 
with her, she passed a cottage without 
going into it. He immediately re- 
marked it, and asked the reason. 
She replied, ‘They are such bad 
people that I do not go near them,’ 
and he gave her a reply which she 
never could forget, and which altered 
her line of conduct as a district visitor 
ever afterwards: ‘Oh, mother, God 
makes His sun to rise upon the evil 
and the good, and sends His rain 
upon the just and upon the unjust.’” 


This unexpected reversal of the 
positions of teacher and taught is 
by no means the only anecdote 
extant of John’s early years, but 
we quote it as being less generally 
known than those cited by Captain 
Trotter. 

In his twelfth year the boy was 
sent to the Royal School of Dun- 
gannon, an educational establish- 
ment of the same type as that 
Foyle Oollege which has become 
famous as the school of the Law- 
rence brothers, Lord Gough, and 
Sir Robert Montgomery. Captain 
Trotter quotes the testimony of 
General Lowry, a schoolfellow, as 
to young Nicholson’s manliness, 
his firm, but open, generous dis- 
position, and his readiness for 
fighting. His cousin, Lady Tweed- 
mouth, adds that she heard he 
“was always leader in games at 
the boys’ school, and never was 
known to tell a lie.” Of the opin- 
ion entertained of him by his 
headmaster, Dr Darley, after- 
wards Bishop of Kilmore, Captain 
Trotter can only speak on hearsay, 
assured by a relative that the 
Bishop “always spoke most enthu- 
siastically of his former pupil” ; 
but here Dr Pakenham Walsh 
again supplies the want. Writing 
in the sixties, he says: “ Arch- 
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deacon Darley, who was then mas- 
ter of the school, tells me that he 
was then a retiring boy, but brave 
and generous, the very soul of 
honour, and always ready to take 
the side of the oppressed ;” while 
in a letter written by Dr Darley 
to Mrs Nicholson after her son’s 
death we find the words :— 


“T often thought of writing to you 
about your noble and gallant son (my 
former pupil), but I felt unwilling to 
tear open your wounds afresh, and to 
add, perhaps, to your grief; but no 
one felt more grieved than I did that 
he was not spared to reap the hon- 
our and reward of his noble conduct. 
Never did parent feel more proud of 
a distinguished son than I did of 
John Nicholson.” 


“ At Dungannon,” says Captain 
Trotter, ‘the boy remained to the 
close of his sixteenth year, work- 
ing, idling, joining in every boyish 
game, and fighting every boy who 
tried to bully him, or whom he 
caught maltreating a smaller boy.” 
That he did not differ materially 
from others of his age is shown by 
the fact that on one occasion he 
succeeded, like the late Bishop 
Hannington in his youth, and 
many other boys before and since, 
in blowing himself up with gun- 
powder. For ten days it was feared 
that he would lose his eyesight, 
but after a period of painful sus- 
pense, borne without a murmur or 
a sign of impatience, the terrible 
dread was removed. On leaving 
school he passed at a bound into 
manhood, entering the army with- 
out any intermediate experience 
of college or university. Through 
the influence of his uncle, Mr 
(afterwards Sir James) Weir 
Hogg, at the India House, he 
obtained, like his future friend, 
Herbert Edwardes, a “direct” 
cadetship in the Company’s army, 


a method of appointment which 
enabled him to dispense with the 
training provided at Addiscombe 
for the majority of cadets. In 
February 1839 he sailed on board 
the Camden to join the Bengal 
Infantry, landing in India in 
July, at the mature age of sixteen. 
Attached for a time to a regiment 
quartered at Benares, he occupied 
a small bungalow alone, finding 
the isolation very trying, although 
it was, no doubt, of service in en- 
abling him to acquire Hindustani 
in a shorter time than would other- 
wise have been the case. Captain 
Trotter gives some interesting ex- 
tracts from his letters to his mother, 
which show him working hard at 
his profession and at the language, 
but by no means losing his interest 
in the affairs of his brothers and 
sisters at home. At the end of 
the year he was posted to the 27th 
Native Infantry, and proceeded to 
join his regiment at the new sta- 
tion of Firozpur on the Punjab 
frontier. His journey was marked 
by a robbery, in which he lost most 
of his personal property, and also 
by a quarrel with a brother officer, 
which threatened to end in a duel 
—a consummation which was only 
averted with difficulty by the 
mediation of friends. The sur- 
roundings at his new abode were 
not of the most alluring. The 
cantonments had been placed for 
strategic purposes in the midst of 
a sandy, treeless plain, while the 
accommodation was so defective 
that Nicholson and a friend lived 
for some months in a stable. The 
principal amusement of the locality 
appears to have been tiger-hunting, 
and it may be to this period that 
the story relating to the neighbour- 
hood, and quoted by Mr Wilber- 
force,! as having been told him in 
1857 by Nicholson on the march 





1 An Unrecorded Chapter of the Mutiny. By R. G. Wilberforce. Murray. 
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from Amritsar to Delhi, should be 
referred. ‘He had killed a tiger 
on horseback with his sword. . . . 
The feat was performed by riding 
round and round the tiger at a 
gallop, gradually narrowing the 
circle until at last the horseman 
was near enough to deliver the 
blow. Of course he had only the 
one blow.” 

Whether we are correct or not 
in assigning to this period the per- 
formance of this extraordinary feat, 
the young sportsman had little 
time for the shooting he had pro- 
mised himself in the cold weather, 
for his regiment was ordered to 
Afghanistan, there to assist in 
maintaining the luckless Shah 
Shuja on the unstable throne of 
his ancestors. After being moved 
about from place to place for some 
time, the 27th was stationed at 
Ghazni, where Nicholson first made 
the acquaintance of Neville Cham- 
berlain, his staunch friend of later 
years. The two young men dis- 
cussed together the unsatisfactory 
state of the kingdom, for to keen 
observers in the country districts 
it was clear that the apparent ac- 
quiescence of the people in the 
restoration of the old dynasty was 
not to be depended upon ; but for 
some months after Chamberlain 
had left Ghazni for Kandahar 
with his regiment the deceitful 
calm continued. Then the storm 
broke, precipitated by one of those 
apparently slight changes of policy 
which have so often worked dire 
mischief in our Eastern empire. 
It was suddenly announced that 
the subsidies promised to the Ghil- 
zai clans for permitting the free 
passage of caravans through their 
country would no longer be paid 
by the Indian Government, but by 
that of Shah Shuja—a step which 
was practically equivalent to their 
entire cessation — and the tribes 
rose promptly in revolt. Of the 
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extraordinary series of colossal 
blunders which followed this in- 
itial mistake, and led to the ghastly 
tragedy of the retreat from Kabul, 
it is unnecessary to speak here, but 
the garrison of Ghazni were also 
the victims of misfortunes which 
might have been averted by a little 
foresight on the part of those ut 
headquarters. The fort had not 
been repaired since its capture by 
the British, and supplies were con- 
spicuous by their absence. After 
one or two false alarms, the Afghans 
surrounded the town in force, and 
gained entrance into it one night 
by means of a hole dug in the wall 
by their confederates among the 
citizens inside. The garrison re- 
treated into the citadel, where they 
held out for nearly three months, 
until want of food and water forced 
them to capitulate. They marched 
out with the honours of war, on 
the understanding that they were 
to be sent in safety to Peshawar 
as soon as the passes were open. 
On the very next day, however, 
the houses in the town in which 
they were quartered were attacked 
by a mob of Ghazis, Nicholson, 
with a comrade named Crawford 
and two companies of Sepoys, held 
out for two days, until the house 
they were defending was rendered 
untenable by being set on fire. 
Even then they would not sur- 
render, but, adopting the former 
device of their treacherous allies, 
dug a hole with their bayonets in 
the back wall, and dropping 
through it into the street, made 
their way to another house still 
occupied by their friends, The 
position here appeared hopeless, 
and after several days of misery, 
negotiations were opened for a sur- 
render. In vain did Nicholson, 
who with his company had driven 
back the Afghans in three separate 
bayonet-charges, advocate fighting 
to the last. He was overruled by 
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his superiors, and it is recorded 
that he wept with rage as he flung 
his useless sword at the feet of his 
captors. The prisoners suffered 
the grossest indignities, being con- 
fined for two months in one small 
room, and plundered of all that 
they possessed. The only piece of 
personal property preserved by any 
of the party was a small locket 
containing Mrs Nicholson’s hair. 
When her son was ordered to give 
it up, his fiery temper rose, and he 
threw the trinket at the head of 
the Afghan chief, which, as- he 
confessed afterwards in writing 
home, was an act scarcely calcu- 
lated to ameliorate the lot of the 
captives. The Sirdar, however, 
seemed pleased with the youth’s 
spirit, and gave orders that the 
locket should not be taken from 
him. 

The treatment of the prisoners 
at Ghazni varied from time to 
time according to the news that 
reached their guards of the move- 
ments of Pollock and his Avenging 
Army. As the British forced their 
way into the country, one indul- 
gence after another was granted 
to Nicholson and his comrades, 
until at last they were all sent to 
Kabul, and allowed to join Lady 
Sale and the other survivors of 
the disastrous retreat. Among 
these was Oaptain (afterwards Sir 
George) Lawrence, who has left on 
record his description of the new 
arrivals as “lean and hungry-look- 
ing,” as might well be the case. 
The determination of Mohammed 
Akbar to send off his prisoners 
into Turkestan, beyond hope of 
help ; their attempts, which at first 
were in vain, to bribe their escort 
to revolt against him; and their 
final success and rescue by Sir 
Richmond Shakespeare, form part 
of an oft-told tale. Nicholson took 
part in the grim work which lay 
before the Avenging Army, and 
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returned with it to India, imbued 
with a hatred and disgust for the 
Afghan character which betrays 
itself frequently in his after-his- 
tory. Nor was his tale of suffer- 
ing to be endured at Afghan hands 
yet complete. In the Khaibar 
Pass he met his brother Alex- 
ander, who had just come out 
from England, and had _ been 
posted to one of Pollock’s regi- 
ments, Three days later, under 
circumstances of peculiar horror, 
he came upon his dead body, lying 
where it had been cast by the 
robber tribes who had attacked 
the force. 

The next few years of Nichol- 
son’s life passed quietly enough, 
first at Meerut and then at Mor- 
adabad. His poverty and his taci- 
turn nature alike withheld him 
from joining in the gaieties of the 
station, and he seems to have felt 
his expatriation bitterly until, on 
becoming adjutant to his regiment, 
his circumstances improved, even 
to the extent of allowing him to 
remit money home regularly. His 
duties were incessant and onerous ; 
but he resumed his studies when- 
ever occasion offered, and when 
the first Sikh War broke out, had 
just passed his examination for the 
General Staff. He was present as 
commissariat officer at the battles 
of Firozshah and Subraon, the re- 
sult of which was to have much to 
do in moulding the course of his 
future life. At Kabul, in 1842, 
he had been introduced by his 
friend George Lawrence to his 
brother Henry, and whether in 
spite or in consequence of the dif- 
ference of their characters, the 
two men had conceived a high 
esteem for one another. The in- 
tervening years had been spent by 
Henry Lawrence as Resident in 
Nipal, but after the crushing de- 
feat of the Sikhs he was summoned 
by the Governor-General to under- 
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take the more honourable and deli- 
cate duties of Resident of Lahore. 
His friendship with Hardinge en- 
abled him to suggest the names of 
the men whom he considered best 
suited to help him in his difficult 
task, and among them were those 
of Nicholson and of one of the 
Governor-General’s aides-de-camp, 
Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes. The 
post destined for Nicholson was 
one which he accepted with mis- 
giving, that of military adviser to 
Gulab Singh, the adventurer to 
whom we had thought fit to hand 
over the valley of Kashmir, and it 
proved fully as distasteful as he 
had expected. There was no real 
work to be done, the character of 
the Maharajah was such as to fill 
him with disgust, and the only 
Englishman within reach was his 
companion in misfortune, Captain 
Broome. He must almost have 
felt relief when a widespread in- 
surrection against the new ruler 
brought Henry Lawrence in hot 
haste to Kashmir, at the head of 
an army of the lately conquered 
Sikhs, —a hazardous experiment, 
which was justified by the re- 
sult. With Lawrence came, among 
others, a young officer who was 
afterwards to be famous as Hodson 
of Hodson’s Horse, and the lonely 
Nicholson found himself once more 
among friends. When they left 
him again his depression was pro- 
portionately severe, and he began 
to entertain fears as to his health, 
—a nervousness which passed away 
immediately he was recalled from 
his exile and appointed assistant- 
Resident at Lahore, insomuch that 
he writes to his mother that he 
had begun to wish for the soli- 
tude which had rendered him so 
miserable before. A busy, happy 
year followed, spent partly with 
Henry Lawrence at Lahore, and 
partly in his own district, the 
Sind-Sagar Doab, where it was his 
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duty to support the local authori- 
ties, while protecting the people 
from oppression on their part, and 
to keep up an efficient army, with- 
out permitting the soldiers to ter- 
rorise the country. At the begin- 
ning of 1848 the peace of the 
Panjab appeared so thoroughly 
secured that Lawrence ventured 
to take his furlough in England ; 
but before the end of April there 
had taken place the rising at Mul- 
tan, which began with the murder 
of Anderson and Agnew, and 
brought about the second Sikh 
War, The promptness and daring 
of Herbert Edwardes were instru- 
mental at first in confining the 
insurrection to a comparatively 
small area; but when it was seen 
that his successes werenot to be 
followed up, the mischief spread 
quickly, and the Punjab was soon 
in a blaze. We must refer our 
readers to Oaptain Trotter for a 
detailed account of Nicholson’s 
movements during this exciting 
period. Raising a body of Pathan 
horsemen as a counterpoise to the 
Sikhs, rising from a sick-bed and 
riding fifty miles at the head of a 
small body of troops to throw him- 
self into the threatened fortress of 
Attock, parading and dismissing 
mutinous Sikh soldiery, playing a 
game of bluff with 700 peasants 
against a whole regiment with two 
guns, and winning it; attacking 
almost single-handed the Margalla 
tower, and escaping uninjured, 
owing to the awe of the defenders ; 
devising a scheme for the rescue 
of George Lawrence, who with his 
usual ill-fortune was again a 
prisoner, and this time with the 
added pang of knowing that his 
wife and children were also in the 
hands of the enemy,—he seems not 
only to have borne a charmed life, 
but to have been ubiquitous, When 
the terrible battles of Chilianwala 
and Gujarat were fought, he was 
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occupied, with Henry Lawrence, 
who had returned from his leave, in 
carrying the Oommander-in-Ohief’s 
orders to his subordinates; and 
when the actual fighting was over, 
he combined the duties of commis- 
sariat-officer and, unofficially, those 
of provost-marshal. 

After this time of storm and 
stress, when the Punjab had been 
definitely annexed to British India, 
Henry Lawrence and his lieuten- 
ants laid aside their swords (ex- 
cept when these were needed for 
the enforcement of justice), and 
returned to their former posts to 
continue the work which had been 
so disastrously interrupted. Their 
duties were manifold, comprising, 
as Kaye remarks, those of judges, 
revenue collectors, thief-catchers, 
diplomatists, conservancy officers, 
and sometimes of recruiting- 
sergeants and chaplains. Nichol- 
son, whose growing fame is at- 
tested by the fact that he was 
regarded as the leader of the 
late campaign, and that, as his 
friend Abbott tells us, anything 
great or gallant achieved by our 
arms was ascribed to him, was 
welcomed back to his district, 
where the awe in which he was 
held was shortly to pass into a 
different phase, and one much 
more irritating than pleasing to 
its object. The story of the sect 
of Sikhs who discovered in their 
ruler a new incarnation of the 
divine has long been known; but 
fresh light is thrown in Captain 
Trotter’s pages upon the relentless 
impracticability of the idol and 
the obstinate devotion of his 
worshippers. Punishment served 
only to increase their ardour, and 
when they were pardoned on con- 
dition of transferring their allegi- 
ance to WNicholson’s successor 
Becher, the only use they made 


of their release was to remove to 
a distance at which they could 
adore their original divinity in 
safety. 

Nicholson had now spent ten 
years in India, and the longing 
for home was growing strong upon 
him. As an officer of the Oom- 
pany’s army he could claim his 
furlough ; but his political appoint- 
ment it was necessary to resign 
before he might leave India. Pos- 
sessing in the friendship of Henry 
Lawrence a guarantee of future 
employment, he did not hesitate 
to take this step, and in December 
1849 he left. Lahore with Herbert 
Edwardes, who was also returning 
home, and had undertaken the care 
of John Lawrence’s two little girls 
during the voyage. In the long 
boat-journey down the Indus, and 
the voyage from Bombay to Kos- 
seir, the good comradeship which 
had hitherto prevailed between the 
two men developed into a devotion 
like that of David and Jonathan, 
which was never to be interrupted 
as long as both lived. They parted 
company at Cairo, Edwardes pro- 
ceeding to England direct with 
his charges, while Nicholson took 
the opportunity of visiting Oon- 
stantinople and Athens on his 
way. When he reached Oonstan- 
tinople, Sir Stratford Canning was 
at the height of his reputation, 
having just emerged triumphant 
from the crisis described a few 
months ago in these pages,’ in 
which he had inspired Turkey to 
defy Austria and Russia in the 
matter of the Hungarian exiles. 
It is disappointing that no record 
remains of the intercourse between 
these two illustrious men. Perhaps 
some future Walter Savage Landor 
will give us hereafter an ‘‘ imagin- 
ary conversation” between them ; 
and if so, we would suggest that 
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he should choose the moment at 
which the Great Elchi became 
aware that the Indian officer was 
concerned in a plot to release 
Kossuth from the honourable im- 
prisonment in which he was held 
by the Turkish authorities, and 
put him on board an American 
frigate. The plan was discovered, 
owing, as Captain Trotter ungal- 
lantly points out, to the incapa- 
city for keeping a secret of one of 
the ladies taking part in it, and 
Nicholson was obliged to leave 
Constantinople without accom- 
plishing the prisoner's release, 
only, however, to engage imme- 
diately in a still more romantic and 
chivalrous enterprise. The story 
of his conveying a letter, con- 
cealed in his boot, from the exiled 
English husband to the Hungarian 
wife in an Austrian dungeon, is a 
romance in itself; and our only 
regret lies in the fact that the 
messenger did not, as one of Mr 
Henty’s heroes would have done, 
forthwith devise and carry out a 
scheme for getting the lady out of 
prison and restoring her to her 
friends. Not being a hero of ro- 
mance, however, but a soldier who 
could appreciate the impossibility 
of such a task, Nicholson was satis- 
fied with delivering the messages 
he had risked so much to convey, 
and then continued his journey 
homewards, arriving in London, 
where his mother was now stay- 
ing, in April 1850. Declining the 
invitation of Lord Gough to visit 
Dublin with him, and enjoy a 
share in the ovation which awaited 
the old hero, he yet found oppor- 
tunity to look in on the friends of 
his youth in various parts of Ire- 
land, even while he was devoting 
all his spare time to military 
matters, studying in particular 
the armament and organisation of 
the different Continental armies. 
The opinions he formed of the 
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excellence of the Russian troops, 
and of the merits of the Prussian 
needle-gun, are specially interest- 
ing in view of subsequent events. 

During his stay in England 
Nicholson acted as “best man” 
at the wedding of his friend 
Edwardes, who sailed for India 
with his bride some time before 
he did, and who, in the farewell 
letter written at Southampton, 
from which we have already 
quoted, advised his friend earn- 
estly to follow his example in 
marrying, urging that although 
marriage might be officially con- 
sidered a drawback to a man in 
the public service, yet its com- 
pensations far more than out- 
weighed this disadvantage. The 
same advice had been given to 
Nicholson by Henry Lawrence 
before leaving India, but he 
showed no disposition to follow 
it. His reasons for not doing so 
are preserved in a letter written 
by his mother to Dr Pakenham 
Walsh :— 


“T often wanted him,” she says, 
“to marry when he was at home, but 
his answer was so characteristic that 
I give it to you word for word, for I 
remember it well: ‘After what I 
have seen the Lawrences suffer, I 
would not take a wife across the 
Indus, and I do not think a good 
wife ought to be left behind. If I 
married, I must ask Government to 
change my appointment, and I know 
the Punjab so thoroughly that I do 
not think I could serve my country 
as well in any other part of India.’” 


‘Noble, generous, tender, self- 
denying words!” is the Bishop’s 
comment; ‘‘and so John Nichol- 
son, with a heart that would have 
made the best of women happy, 
was content to remain unmarried 
for his country’s good.” There is 
truth in this, of course, but, as it 
appears to us, not all the truth. 
Other men have written like 
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words, and have retracted them 
in the light of later events. Un- 
like John Lawrence, Nicholson 
seems never to have met the 
woman he “could not do with- 
out.” The suggestion thrown out 
by Mrs Steel, in her novel ‘On 
the Face of the Waters,’ that he 
might have experienced a dis- 
appointment in love, appears to 
be entirely unsupported by facts. 
His brother Charles tells us that 
he had often heard him say that 
next to his mother he liked and 
respected his aunt, Lady Hogg, 
better than any woman in the 
world. ‘ Perhaps,” says Captain 
Trotter, ‘he loved his profession 
better than any woman he had 
yet seen; or perhaps his heart, 
for all its tenderness, was less 
inflammable than his temper.” 
It is possible, also, that he doubt- 
ed whether any woman was cap- 
able of being a helpmeet for him ; 
and we may readily concede that 
his wife would have needed a 
combination of moral and mental 
qualities only second to those of 
the woman who captured and 
succeeded in holding the vagrant 
heart ef Richard Burton. 

Be this as it may, Nicholson 
returned to India unmarried, and 
in 1852 found himself appointed 
by Henry Lawrence to a post 
after his own heart, that of 
Deputy Commissioner of Bannu. 
This frontier district, which had 
been first reduced to submission 
by Edwardes in 1847, bore an 
unenviable reputation for the 
character of its inhabitants, and 
was further cursed by the raids of 
the tribes lying beyond the border. 
Nicholson not only brought the 
raiders to their knees by following 
them up in their mountain fast- 
nesses, and then establishing a 
blockade of their country, but he 
also succeeded in introducing law 
and order among his own turbulent 
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subjects. ‘I only knocked down 
the walls of the Bannu /orts,” says 
Edwardes; “John Nicholson has 
since reduced the people (the most 
ignorant, depraved, and _blood- 
thirsty in the Punjab) to such a 
state of good order and respect for 
the laws that, in the last year of 
his charge, not only was there no 
murder, burglary, or highway rob- 
bery, but not an attempt at any 
of those crimes.” “ A happy state 
of things which has never occurred 
since,” adds one of Nicholson’s 
successors. The three chapters 
in which Captain Trotter deals 
with his hero’s life in Bannu are 
so full of interest and incident 
that it would be impossible to 
summarise them. The reader who 
turns to them will make acquaint- 
ance with what we venture to 
think will be to most people some 
new types of human character. 
There is the little Waziri boy, 
who knew that it was wrong to 
kill people with a knife or sword, 
“because the blood left marks” ; 
and Alladad Khan, the wicked 
uncle, whose ill-gotten gains were 
wrested from him by a stratagem 
which suggests the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’; the border chief, who 
was taught politeness by a stern 
but most efficient teacher ; and the 
mullah, who paid for a moment of 
delightful insolence by the loss of 
his treasured beard. Nothing was 
too small for Nicholson’s notice, 
too unimportant or too distant to 
be set right at once. His horse’s 
hoofs rang from Attock to the 
Khaibar, said the people, and even 
at the present day it is whispered 
that those hoofs may still be 
heard, as the Warden of the 
Marches rides nightly along the 
border which he guarded so well 
in life. 

Scarcely had Nicholson settled 
down to his work in Bannu, when 
an event occurred which threat- 
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ened to deprive the Punjab al- 
together of his services. The 
long-standing difference of opinion 
between Henry and John Lawrence 
came to such a head that each 
brother wrote to Lord Dalhousie 
resigning his post on the Board 
of Administration, when the 
Governor - General promptly ac- 
cepted the resignation of Sir 
Henry, and appointed him Agent 
in Rajputana, leaving John master 
of the field. At this distance of 
time Dalhousie’s action appears to 
have been the only possible one, if 
the efficiency of the Administra- 
tion was to be considered ; but at 
that day Sir Henry’s supersession 
seemed to his friends and pupils 
an unparalleled piece of tyranny. 
From their point of view — we 
might almost say from any point 
of view—it cannot be denied that 
he was hardly treated, although 
the beneficial effect of the change 
may be held to have outweighed 
the cost of any private sufferings. 
It seems to us that Captain Trotter 
scarcely appreciates the full bitter- 
ness of the situation as it appeared 
to men like Nicholson and Ed- 
wardes. Sir Henry had always 
been their master—so far above 
them that they hardly dreamed 
of criticising his decisions, and so 
gentle in his reproofs that these 
did not disturb the good feeling 
existing between himself and his 
subordinates. John Lawrence 
might almost be said to have 
begun his public life as one of 
those subordinates; and the rest 
felt that one of themselves was 
to be set up over them, while 
his brusque manners and occa- 
sional severities of language did 
not tend to make him beloved. 
The pains he took to conciliate 
his brother’s pupils had their 
effect, for the real worth of the 
man could not be hidden; but 
there was always a rankling sense 
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of injustice, as may be seen in 
that most pathetic letter written 
by Edwardes to Nicholson on Sir 
Henry’s death. This feeling Oap- 
tain Trotter seems to regard as 
altogether unreasonable, staunch 
champion of John Lawrence that 
he is —even going so far as to 
treat very tenderly the extra- 
ordinary aberration of judgment 
we can give it no other name) 
which led the Chief Commissioner 
to propose the evacuation of all 
the territory beyond the Indus in 
1857. That this was not an iso- 
lated blunder (except as regards 
the moment of making the sug- 
gestion), but in accordance with 
the general views of its proposer, 
we do not deny; yet it is quite 
possible, as another celebrated in- 
stance has taught us, to love and 
honour John Lawrence whilst hat- 
ing his Backward policy. We can 
scarcely expect this view of things 
from Captain Trotter, however ; 
and it is with pleasure we ob- 
serve that in the matter of the 
treaties with Afghanistan of 1855 
and 1857 he allows that the policy 
of Edwardes, in which Nicholson, 
after many warnings against the 
faithlessness of the Afghan char- 
acter, was brought to acquiesce, 
was sounder than that of Law- 
rence. These treaties, from the 
conclusion of which Nicholson 
almost ostentatiously dissociated 
himself, and which it needed not 
only pressure from Edwardes, but 
a mandate from Calcutta, to in- 
duce the stout Commissioner to 
sign, were destined to prove, hu- 
manly speaking, the salvation of 
our rule in the Punjab, if not in 
India. 

The conviction that he could 
not work comfortably with John 
Lawrence, which had made Nichol- 
son entreat to be allowed to follow 
his former master, even to a less 
important post, seems never to 
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have slumbered while the two men 
were in official contact. That it 
was one of those unfortunate cases 
in which a preconceived idea tends 
to bring about its own fulfilment, 
few will doubt who read the let- 
ters of both. The tact and for- 
bearance developed by the Chief 
Commissioner in dealing with his 
wayward subordinate ought to 
have had a conciliatory effect even 
on the man who, in a letter quoted 
by Captain Trotter, protests, with 
all the innocent unconsciousness 
of Sir Anthony Absolute, against 
the hint that his disposition is not 
altogether a peaceable one. But 
Nicholson continued to chafe 
against the authority of the man 
whose will was as strong as his 
own, though his mind was less 
restless, and as late as March 
1857 was fully determined to 
leave the Punjab if an appoint- 
ment could be found for him else- 
where. Most happily, as it proved, 
no such opening offered itself, al- 
though Edwardes pleaded his com- 
rade’s cause with Lord Canning 
in generous words which were re- 
membered afterwards by both, 
and the friends met again early 
in May at Peshawar, where Nich- 
olson had been acting as Deputy 
Commissioner while Edwardes 
took a short leave. ‘ Nicholson’s 
society in the house is a great 
comfort to me,” writes Edwardes 
to his wife, who had just sailed 
for England ; but he was not to 
enjoy the solace long. Less than 
a week after his return came the 
two telegrams from Meerut, fol- 
lowed by the fragmentary one 
from Delhi, which told that the 
Mutiny had broken out, Old 
animosities and fancied slights 
were forgotten, and Nicholson 
found himself co-operating hear- 
tily, not only with Neville Cham- 
berlain, with whom he had lately 
been reconciled after a painful 
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estrangement, but with John 
Lawrence himself. 

The hour had come, and the 
men were ready to meet it. The 
formation of a movable column 
for prompt service in any part of 
the Punjab, the raising of a body 
of horse from the Derajat, the 
dispersal and isolation of a regi- 
ment of disaffected sepoys, and 
the choice of a place of safety to 
which the Europeans of the neigh- 
bourhood might retreat in case of 
alarm, were among the earliest 
matters to be taken in hand. At 
first it seemed as though the dan- 
ger had been warded off from the 
Peshawar district, and that the 
British troops there would have 
little to do; but signs of disaffec- 
tion at Mardan, the arrest of a 
fakir on his way to stir up the 
native regiments to mutiny, the 
appearance of a bad feeling among 
the population of the valley, and 
an outbreak at Naushera, followed 
one another in quick succession, 
and Edwardes and Nicholson de- 
termined upon disarming their 
sepoys. The work was carried 
out with the utmost speed and 
success, in spite of the violent 
and almost tearful opposition of 
the officers of the disgraced regi- 
ments, and its effect was imme 
diately seen in the effusive return 
to loyalty of the surrounding 
chiefs. But there was no rest 
for Nicholson. A night march 
with a small column under Colonel 
Chute brought him to Mardan, 
whence the mutineers, with their 
associates from Naushera, had be- 
taken themselves towards Swat. 
The guns and infantry of the 
column were unable to join in 
the pursuit over the rough ground, 
and the irregular cavalry were 
only half-hearted ; but Nicholson, 
with his handful of police and the 
Multani Horse, ‘‘ hurled himself 
like a thunderbolt on the route 
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of a thousand mutineers.” The 
fugitives fought stubbornly when 
overtaken, but could not stand 
against their pursuer. Many were 
killed; many more captured; others 
were given up by the country- 
people ; while those who succeeded 
in escaping for the time met an 
even more dreadful fate,—which 
forms the basis of that legend of 
the Phantom Regiment of which 
we have heard from Mr Kipling. 

More work of a like kind fol- 
lowed, varied by an epistolary 
contest with John Lawrence on 
the question of handing over 
Peshawar to the Afghans, to which 
we have already alluded. Nichol- 
son and Edwardes were determined 
not to yield their point ; and know- 
ing the character of both men, we 
can scarcely doubt that had Law- 
rence persisted in ordering the 
evacuation of the Trans- Indus 
districts, British history would 
have exhibited one more example 
of “splendid disobedience,” which 
might have saved Peshawar, but 
the consequences of which might 
not improbably have lost us India. 
Happily, Lord Canning stood by 
the two frontier officials; but it 
was not until nearly two months 
after Nicholson had left Peshawar 
on June 14, on his way to Delhi, 
that Edwardes’s position was as- 
sured. It was night when the 
friends parted, the one to take his 
share in one of the greatest ex- 
ploits of history, the other to con- 
tinue his arduous and almost un- 
noticed, but scarcely less im- 
portant, work on the border. ‘So 
there goes dear, fine Nicholson,” 
wrote Edwardes to his wife, from 
his lonely quarters,—“ a great loss 
to me, indeed! but a still greater 
gain to the State, at Delhi, or at 
the head of a movable column at 
this crisis, . . . A nobler spirit 
never went forth to fight his 
country’s battles.” 
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It was on June 22, after a hur- 
ried journey and an interview at 
Rawal Pindi with John Lawrence, 
that the captain of Native Infantry, 
now become Brigadier - General, 
took over the command of the 
movable column from Chamber- 
lain at Jalandhar. A description 
of Nicholson’s personal appearance 
at this crisis of his life may here 
be quoted from the Reminiscences 
of Mr Wilberforce, who saw him 
now for the first time. ‘‘ He was 
of a commanding presence, some 
six feet two inches in height, with 
a long black beard, dark grey eyes 
with black pupils (under excite- 
ment of any sort those pupils 
would dilate like a tiger’s), a 
colourless face, over which no smile 
ever passed, laconic of speech.” 
The peculiar character of his eyes 
is noticed by other observers. 
Captain Trotter mentions an oc- 
casion on which a little girl, the 
child of one of his friends, on 
finding him looking fixedly at her, 
burst into tears from sheer terror, 
and could scarcely be comforted 
even by the remorseful kindness 
of the object of her alarm. 
Many have remarked the appar- 
ent haughtiness of his manner. 
‘‘He always held his head high 
in the air,” says Chamberlain, 
“and carried it as if he could 
not see the ground before him.” 
Lady Edwardes speaks of “that 
grand lifting of the head” which 
he inherited from his mother, 
and which characterised also his 
brother Charles, but which was con- 
sidered in the old days in Gough’s 
camp, as we learn from Captain 
Trotter, to be the mark of a 
“stuck-up political.” In the 


darker times of the Mutiny, how- 
ever, when his “ imperial air,” 
which had earned him the name 
of “the Autocrat of all the 
Russias,” attracted the attention 
of the defenders of the Ridge, 
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among whom he went as a 
stranger, the gesture seems to 
have been welcomed as a sign of 
innate power. His reputation 
had preceded him, as well among 
his fellow-countrymen as among 
the natives; and if the stories 
told of his personal strength, his 
penetration, and his ruthless in- 
flexibility, on the march to Delhi, 
are true, it must have increased 
every day. In the matter of 
impulsive action and independent 
utterance he was the same as 
ever, vexing John Lawrence’s 
heart by going his own way in 
defiance of orders. His business 
was to take Delhi, and nothing 
must come between. This is 
shown very clearly in a letter 
quoted by Mr Wilberforce, urging 
the Chief Oommissioner to de- 
spatch to Delhi the European 
regiment which was guarding the 
refugees from the plains at the 
hill-station of Marri: ‘When an 
empire is at stake, women and 
children cease to be of any con- 
sideration whatever.” The harsh- 
ness of the words almost makes 
one doubt the correctness of the 
quotation ; but if it is given in 
its actual form, it is impossible 
to withhold the comment that, 
while the dictum is worthy of 
an ancient Roman or a modern 
empire-builder, it does not come 
gracefully from an unmarried man, 
whose nearest and dearest were 
safe at home in Ireland, to one 
whose wife and children would be 
among those left exposed to the 
utmost peril by the proposed 
measure. 

The history of the movable 
column is so full of incidents 
illustrating the determination and 
superhuman energy of its leader, 
that it is unnecessary to resort to 
legend for the purpose of display- 
ing these qualities. Strange as 
it may seem, the column itself 
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was not free from the taint of 
dis: ffection. Two of the Sepoy 
regiments which had been chosen 
to form part of it were only wait- 
ing their opportunity to throw off 
the mask, but Nicholson was too 
well skilled in reading the minds 
of men to be under any delusion 
as to their loyalty. Without 
confiding his suspicions to any 
but his own staff, he prepared to 
anticipate the threatened blow. 
The order of his march was so 
arranged that the suspected regi- 
ments were preceded by the ar- 
tillery and European troops, and 
these were posted in ambush by 
Nicholson, who had ridden ahead 
to choose his ground. The first 
of the disloyal regiments, on 
turning the corner of a serai, 
found itself faced by the English 
portion of the force, supported 
by twelve guns, while the only 
way of escape, that across the 
river, was guarded by police, 
with instructions to destroy the 
bridge, and thus cut off the retreat, 
if there should be any fighting. 
Completely taken by surprise, the 
traitors were easily disarmed, and 
their comrades, who had been pur- 
posely allowed to lag some dis- 
tance behind them, followed them 
unsuspectingly into the trap. 
Scarcely had the column re- 
turned to Amritsar when the 
news arrived of an outbreak at 
the station of Sialkot, in which 
the mutineers had taken advan- 
tage of the unshaken confidence 
reposed in them by their officers 
to murder every European that 
came in their way. Pausing only 
to disarm his own native cavalry, 
who belonged to one of the Sialkot 
regiments, Nicholson gave orders 
immediately for a forced march to 
Gurdaspur, a station which was as 
yet untouched by disaffection, but 
which he judged the mutineers 
would make their first goal, in the 
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hope alike of further bloodshed, 
plunder, and reinforcements. The 
distance to be covered was forty- 
one miles, and this at the hottest 
season of the year. In order to 
husband as far as possible the 
strength of the European troops, 
Nicholson made use not only of 
the horses taken from the dis- 
armed cavalry, but also of all the 
bullock-waggons and pony-carts 
that could be collected. Starting 
at nine o'clock at night, the troops 
journeyed until eight the next 
morning, and, after a rest of two 
hours, pushed on again. It had 
been found impossible to provide 
carriage for the whole of the force, 
but the men took it in turns to 
walk, and vied with one another 
in making light of their hardships. 
The history of that terrible march, 
enlivened as it was by songs and 
chaff, and interrupted ever and 
anon by a man’s dropping out of 
the ranks fainting or overcome by 
the sun, has been variously told 
by several who took part in it, 
but one incident seems to have 
impressed all the narrators. At 
noon a halt was called, and the 
troops were allowed to snatch an 
hour’s rest in the shade of a grove, 
but their leader had no share in 
it. Inthe middle of the hot dusty 
road, in the full glare of the sun, 
he sat bolt upright on his horse, 
waiting impatiently for his men. 
The march was continued, and 
Gurdaspur was saved, but there 
was stern work yet to be done. 
Nicholson possessed the faculty of 
never forgetting a face, and the 
next day he recognised among the 
traders in the camp two men in 
disguise as belonging to one of the 
regiments which had mutinied at 
Sialkot. They were immediately 
seized, and thus prevented from 
warning their confederates of the 
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nearness of the column. The next 
morning Nicholson marched his 
troops against the mutineers, who 
were posted about a mile from the 
Ravi, which they had crossed at 
the Trimmu Ghat. In the action 
which followed, his small force 
drove the Sialkot contingent from 
the field to take refuge upon an 
island, from which it was again 
hunted two days afterwards, to be 
practically annihilated by the 
troops and the police. A week 
later the column set out for 
Delhi. 

On August 7th Nicholson ar- 
rived in advance of his force at 
the camp before Delhi, where 
affairs seemed to be at their very 
worst, his own successes on the 
way forming almost the only 
bright spot in the darkness. On 
the Ridge he found a force lu- 
dicrously disproportioned to the 
work it had to do, with its ranks 
daily thinned by wounds and 
sickness, and hampered with a 
commander who was by turns 
irresolute and vacillating when 
decision was required, and ob- 
stinate only when he should have 
given way. The denunciation 
of General Wilson contained in 
Colonel Vibart’s recently pub- 
lished life of Baird-Smith,! ap- 
pears somewhat in the light of a 
slaying of the slain. In spite, 
perhaps we should say in con- 
sequence, of a late unfortunate 
attempt to relieve Wilson’s 
memory at the expense of others, 
it has long been abundantly clear 
that, good soldier as he may have 
been in times of peace, he was 
not the man for an emergency, in 
which an incompetent leader may 
do more harm than the ablest 
subordinates in the world can set 
right. The arrival of Nicholson 
brought back hope to the sorely 





? Richard Baird-Smith. By Colonel H. M. Vibart. Constable. 
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pressed besiegers, who were too 
often besieged themselves, Very 
soon it was rumoured that a 
stranger of striking appearance, 
whose attire gave no clue to his 
military rank, was visiting all the 
pickets, and asking many search- 
ing questions as to their strength 
and history. Of him, as of Henry 
V. on the eve of Agincourt, it 
might be said that 


‘‘every wretch, pining and pale be- 
fore, 

Beholding him, plucked comfort from 
his looks ;” 


and it quickly became known who 
he was. ‘ Nicholson has come,” 
wrote Hodson. ‘ The camp is all 
alive at the notion of something 
decisive taking place soon.” 

It was not long before the Punjab 
force gave the enemy a first taste 
of its quality. On the road from 
Firozpur was the British siege- 
train, slow-moving, cumbrous, and 
insufficiently escorted, on which 
everything depended for the cap- 
ture of the city. The mutineers 
displayed for once some military 
capacity when they despatched a 
force to intercept it at Najafgarb, 
and it was a wise choice that sent 
Nicholson to baffle their design. 
The country to be traversed was 
of the worst description, the extra- 
ordinary rains of the year having 
converted dry ground into swamp, 
and swamps into lakes; but the 
despairing artillerymen, with the 
water washing over their horses’ 
backs, ‘looked ahead and saw 
Nicholson’s great form riding 
steadily on as if nothing was the 
matter,” and persevered in their 
task. When Najafgarh was 
reached, the enemy were found 
posted on the opposite bank of a 
marsh, with thirteen guns in posi- 
tion. Nicholson brought his 
troops across the ford, and, after 
a short artillery duel, led them 





straight at the enemy’s strongest 
point, captured it with a rusb, 
then swept down the line from 
end to end, securing all the guns, 
and driving the mutineers in 
headlong retreat across the canal. 
No further attempt was made to 
interfere with the siege - train, 
which reached the camp on the 
Ridge in safety about a week later. 
Two days after the arrival of 
the siege-train, the first of Baird- 
Smith’s light batteries, designed 
for the protection of the workers 
engaged in the subsequent opera- 
tions, was completed, and after 
that battery after battery was con- 
structed, and poured in its iron 
hail upon the doomed city. Mar- 
vellous as was the celerity with 
which the work was carried out, 
it was all too slow for Nicholson. 
In his letters to John Lawrence 
he fumes and chafes against the 
slowness of the engineers and the 
indecision of Wilson, and we learn 
from Lord Roberts that he came 
gradually to the fierce determina- 
tion to propose the general’s 
supersession should he throw any 
further obstacles in the way of an 
assault. The propriety of such a 
step has been much debated ; but 
so much harm was done in the 
course of the Mutiny by a slavish 
adherence to the principles of 
authority and seniority, that it is 
well there was one man to be 
found at this critical moment who 
cared as little for military eti- 
quette, if its dictates conflicted 
with those of common-sense, as 
for the future of his own career. 
At the famous council of war on 
September 13th, however, Wilson 
yielded at discretion, and plans 
were drawn up and preparations 
made for the assault the next day, 
Nicholson spending the evening in 
explaining to his officers the parts 
they were to play. 
The story of the 14th of Sep- 
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tember has been told by many 
writers, in prose and verse, in his- 
tory and fiction, and we do not 
intend to add tothe number. The 
formation of the storming columns 
in the darkness of the early morn- 
ing, the short interval of artillery 
firing while the guns cleared the 
breaches which the enemy had re- 
paired in the night, the rush for 
the walls, the blowing-in of the 
Kashmir Gate, the flight of the 
defenders, the pursuit and the 
check in the Chandni Chauk, the 
fatal but unavoidable pause at the 
entrance of the lane leading to the 
Burn Bastion, —all these things 
are described in many books be- 
sides that with which we are 
chiefly concerned. Known also is 
the pitiful case of the exhausted 
men, whom even their great leader 
could not induce to follow him 
farther, and his vain attempt to 
shame them into an advance by 
charging almost alone up the lane 
of death, forgetting, through his 
own greatness of mind, that when 
the spirit of the average man 
has been strained to an un- 
wontedly high pitch, it is apt to 
fall even below its usual level in 
the moment of reaction. Judg- 
ing others by himself, he expected 
too much of his men, and they 
failed him. As he turned to in- 
cite them on, a bullet from the 
Burn Bastion struck him in the 
back, and he fell. Borne back to 
the Kabul Gate (by his native 
orderlies, says Lady Edwardes, 
for he refused to be touched by 
the Europeans who would not 
follow him), he was conveyed to- 
wards the field-hospital, but on the 
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way his bearers forsook him in the 
hope of plunder, and Lieutenant 
Roberts, passing by on an errand 
from Wilson, found him deserted 
by the roadside. Struck with 
horror, the young staff-officer got 
together four men, and despatched 
them, under the charge of a ser- 
geant, to the hospital with the 
wounded leader, next to whom on 
his arrival was laid his brother 
Charles, his arm just amputated 
at the shoulder. For nine days 
John Nicholson lingered, keeping 
himself informed of the progress 
of the siege, dictating letters to 
friends at a distance, and bursting 
forth with a flash of his old spirit 
when he heard that Wilson still 
talked of retiring. ‘Thank God! 
I have strength yet to shoot him 
if necessary.” The capture of the 
city was not complete until the 
21st, and two days later the man 
who had been foremost in that 
capture passed away. On the 
following morning he was buried 
opposite the breach which had 
witnessed the crowning feat of his 
life. His comrades and superiors 
vied with each other in expressing 
their admiration of his character 
and their grief for his loss. His 
friend Edwardes has recorded his 
estimate of him on imperishable 
marble; but perhaps the strongest 
testimony to his worth is to be 
found in the words of John Law- 
rence a year after: “So long as 
British rule shall endure in India, 
his fame can never perish. He 
seems especially to have been 
raised up for this juncture... . 
Without John Nicholson Delhi 
could not have fallen.” 
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ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE DURING 
THE REIGN OF TERROR! 


THE HERD 


I was back in the woods of 
Pierrettes, my precious satchel, 
still but two-thirds emptied, slung 
about my shoulders, my clothes 
wrinkled dry from their sopping 
in the waters of the Dordogne. 
All that day of my finding of the 
food had I lain concealed in the 
woods ; but, with the fall of dusk, 
I made my way, by a long détowr, 
to the river-bank, and crossed the 
stream swimming and in safety. 
And now was I again la Grand’ 
Béte, seeking to trace in the scent 
of trodden violets the path by 
which my white Carinne had 
vanished. 

That night I passed, warned by 
experience, in the branches of a 
tree. With dawn of the following 
day I was on foot again, striking 
northwards by the sun, and stretch- 
ing over the encumbered miles 
with all the speed I could accom- 
plish. I had a thought in my 
breast, and good fortune enabled 
me to put it to the proof. For, 
somewhere about four o’clock as I 
judged, I emerged into a woodland 
track that I felt convinced was the 
one made detestable by a dangling 
body ; and sure enough I came of 
a sudden to the fatal tree, and 
was aware of a cut slack of rope 
hanging from a branch thereof, 
though the corpse itself was 
removed, ' 

Now, it behoved me to proceed 
with caution, which I did; yet 
none so successfully but that I 
came plump out of the mouth of 
the green passage upon M. de Lage 
himself, and saw and was seen by 
him in a single moment. There- 


OF SWINE. 


fore I had nothing for it but to 
brazen out the situation. 

He showed no disturbance at my 
approach, nor, indeed, did he take 
any notice of me; but he crept 
hither and thither, with lack-lustre 
eyes, gathering nettles. I went 
up to him, suppressing my repug- 
nance of the miserable creature. 

“Ts mademoiselle returned ?” 
I said outright. 

He stopped in his picking, and 
leered up at me vaguely. He 
seemed utterly broken and forlorn. 

‘She will not return,” he said ; 
and resumed his task. I stood 
some moments watching him. 
Suddenly he clasped his hands 
plaintively together and looked me 
again in the face. 

‘“Why did she go at all?” he 
said. ‘*Can monsieur tell me, for 
I forget?” 

He put his fingers aimlessly, 
like an infant, to his head. 

“T had a pride in her. She 
was beautiful and self-willed. Jon 
Dieu / but she would make me 
laugh or tremble, the rogue. Well, 
she is gone.” 

Could it be that his every mem- 
ory of his villany was lost with his 
cherished tankards ? 

“What a love was mine,” he 
murmured. ‘I would have denied 
her nothing—in reason ; and she 
has deserted me.” 

“ Monsieur,” I said, “do you 
remember me ?” 

“You, you!” he cried angrily— 
“what do I know or care about 
this Orson that springs upon me 
from the green? You need to be 
shaved and washed, monsieur.” 





1 Copyright, 1897, by Dodd, Mead & Co., in the United States of America, 
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“ Undoubtedly ; if monsieur 
would provide me with the means?” 

He gave me a quick inquisitive 
look. 

‘**'You have a queer accent for a 
patriot. Well, well—it is no con- 
cern of mine.” 

Again he resumed his task, again 
to pause in it. 

** Do you seek a service? I hear 
it is the case with many.” 

*T seek food and a lodging for 
the night.” 

“Eh! but can you pay for 
them ?” 

“In reason — certainly, in rea- 
son.” 

“So, then?—should Georgette 
bring a generous basketful — 
bah !” he cried suddenly, stamping 
irritably on the ground—‘“T offer 
you my poor hospitality, monsieur, 
and” (the leer came into his eyes 
again) — “should monsieur feel 
any scruple, a vail left on the 
mantelpiece for the servants will 
doubtless satisfy it.” 

But he had no servant left to 
him, it would seem. When, by- 
and-by, he ushered me, with apish 
ceremony, into his house, I found 
the place desolate and forlorn as 
we had left it. 

“*T have reduced my following,” 
he said, “ since my niece withdrew 
herself from my protection. What 
does a single bachelor want with an 
army of locusts to devour him?” 

He showed me into a Jittle bare 
room on the second floor, with 
nothing worthy of remark in it 
but an ill-furnished bedstead, and 
a baneful picture on the wall that 
I learnt was a portrait of Carinne 
by herself. 

“Tt is a little of a travesty,” 
said De Lage. ‘She looked ina 
mirror, and painted as she saw 
herself therein — crooked, like a 
stick dipt under water. But she 
was clever, for all she insisted that 
this was a faithful likeness.” 

I believe there were tears on his 


during the Reign of Terror. 





face as he left me. What a riddle 
was the creature! There is a 
blind spot in every eye, it is said 
—and the eyes are the windows of 
the soul. 

He had supplied me with soap 
and water and a razor, and these 
I found almost as grateful to my 
wants as the satchel had been. 
When I was something restored 
to cleanliness I descended to the 
corridor below, and, attracted by a 
sound of movement, entered one of 
the rooms that opened therefrom. 

Within, a young woman was 
engaged in laying one end of a 
carved-oak table with a white nap- 
kin. She looked round as I ad- 
vanced, stared, gave a twitter of 
terror, and, retreating to the wall, 
put an arm up, with the elbow 
pointed at me, as if I were some- 
thing horrible in her sight. 

I had a sharp intuition; for 
this, I saw, was the little awber- 
giste of the ‘Golden Lion.’ 

“You think me responsible for 
the poor rogue’s hanging ?” I said. 

She whispered ‘“ Yes,” with a 
pitiful attempt to summon her in- 
dignation to this ordeal of fear. 
I went up to her and spoke gently, 
while she shrunk from me. 

“Georgette, my child, it is not 
so. You must take that on my 
honour, for I am a gentleman, 
Georgette, in disguise.” 

“In disguise?” she whispered, 
with trembling lips; but her eyes 
wondered. 

“Truly, little girl; I am a wan- 
derer now, and proscribed because 
I would not lend myself to thy 
Michel’s punishment.” 

“Oh!” she sobbed, “ but it was 
cruel. And the Republic destroys 
its own children, m’sieu’.” 

“Thy father 4” 

“Ah! he, at least, is back, if 
still under surveillance ; otherwise 
I should not be enabled to come 
daily to minister to the needs of 
this poor lonely old man.” 
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“Now thou art a good soul, 
thou little awbergiste. And thy 
ministrations are meat to him, I 
perceive.” 

“Hush, m’sieu’! but if he were 
to hear? He asks no questions, 
he accepts all like a child. He 
would die of shame were he to 
learn that he owes his dinner to 
the gratitude of m’sieu’ his father’s 
dependant.” 

“Ts he so sensitive? Thou 
great little Georgette! And ma- 
demoiselle—she does not return?” 

She shook her head. 

‘‘Tell me where she is, child; 
for I believe you know.” 

“Oh!” she murmured, obvi- 
ously in great distress, ‘ m’sieu’ 
must not ask me.” 

I took her hands and drew her 
towards me. 

**Look in my eyes and tell me 
what you see there.” 

She glanced up scared and en- 
treating. 

* But, is it cruelty, false faith, 
the currish soul of the liar and 
informer ¢” 

** No, no, m’sieu’.” 

“Then is it not, rather, the 
honour of a gentleman, the chiv- 
alry that would help and protect 
a defenceless woman cast adrift 
in this fearful land of blood and 
licence ?” 

I gave her my title. 

“Now,” I said, “you can cast 
me to the axe with a word. And 
where is Mademoiselle Carinne, 
Georgette?” 

She still hesitated. I could see 
the little womanly soul of her 
tossing on a lake of tears. 

** At least,” I said, “she will 
not return hither?” 

“She will never return —oh, 
monseigneur! she will never re- 
turn; and it is not for me to say 
why.” 

I released her hands. 

“Well,” I said, ‘I would have 
helped her and have cared for her, 


Georgette; but you will not let 
me.” 

She broke forth at once at that, 
her arms held out and her eyes 
swimming. 

“T will tell you, monseigneur— 
all that I know ; and God forgive 
me if I do wrong!” 

“ And me, Georgette, and wither 
me with His vengeance.” 

“I will tell you, monseigneur. 
That night—that night after the 
terror, she spent in the woods, and 
all the next day she hid there, 
moving towards Coutras, I would 
go often to the Chateau to take 
to M. de Lage the money for our 
weekly bill of faggots, and—and 
for other reasons; and now she 
watched for me and waylaid me 
and told me all. Oh, m’sieu’! 
she was incensed—and it was not 
for me to judge; but M. de Lage 
is a wise man, and perhaps there 
is a wisdom that makes too little 
account of the scruples of our sex.” 

“She would not return to him ? 
Well!” 

‘“‘ She would beg or starve sooner, 
she said ; and she would begin by 
asking a little food of me. Oh, 
m’sieu’, but the sad proud demoi- 
selle! My heart wept to hear her 
so humble to the peasant girl to 
whom she had been good and 
gracious always in the old days 
of peace,” 

“That is well. And where is 
she ?” 

“T cannot tell you, m’sieu’. 
Ah, pardon! She but waited for 
the night, when I could bring 
her food—all that would keep 
and that she could carry —and 
then she started on foot for the 
mountains of Gatine.” 

“Now, mon Diew/ they must 
be twenty leagues away.” 

“Twenty-five, m’sieu’, by La 
Roche Chalais and Mareuil. But 
she would avoid the towns, and 
journey by way of the woods 
and the harsh desolate country. 
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Mother of God! but it makes me 
weep to think of her white face 
and her tender feet in those fright- 
ful solitudes.” 

“Tt is madness !” 

“But indeed, m’sieu’. And, 
though the towns gather all to 
them and the country is depopu- 
lated, there may be savages still 
left here and there—swineherds, 
charcoal-burners, to whom that 
libertine Lacombe a 

“Silence, girl! And you would 
have denied her a protector !” 

“She bound me to silence, 
m’sieu’, lest her uncle should send 
in pursuit.” 

“Tt is madness—it is madness. 
And what does she go to seek in 
the mountains?” 

‘Ah! m’sieu’, I know not—un- 
less it is some haven of rest where 
the footstep of man is never 
heard.” 

“Now, Georgette; will you 
meet me to-night where you met 
her, and bring me food—for which 
I will pay you—and point me out 
the way that Mademoiselle Car- 
inne took at parting? I have a 
mind to journey to the mountains, 
also, and to go by the harsh coun- 
try and to start inthe dark. Will 
you, Georgette ?” 

“Pray the good God,” she said, 
“that it is not all a jew de l’oie”»— 
and at that moment we heard De 
Lage feebly mounting the stairway. 

He entered the room and ac- 
costed me with a sort of sly cour- 
tesy that greatly confounded me. 
Associations connected with my 
reappearance, perhaps, had kindled 
the slow fuse of his memory ; but 
the flame would burn fitfully and 
in a wrong direction ; and, indeed, 
I think the shock of his loss (of 
the tankards) had quite unhinged 
his mind. 

“Shall we fall to?” he said. 
“This is not Paris; yet our good 
country Grisels can canvass the 
favour of a hungry man.” 
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He gave a ridiculous little laugh. 

“And what have we _ here, 
girl?” he said. 

‘“‘ M’sieu’, it is a pasty of young 
partridges.” 

His palate was not dulled with 
his wits. It foretasted the deli- 
cacy and his eyes moistened. 
He lingered regretfully over the 
wedge he cut for me. 

“Be generous, monsieur,” he 
cried, with an enjoying chuckle, 
“and own that you have been 
served none better at Véry’s. Oh, 
but I know my Paris! I was there 
80 late as September of last year, 
and again, on business connected 
with my estate, during the month 
of the king’s trial.” 

He blenched over some sudden 
half-memory; but the sight of 
Georgette carrying my platter to 
me restored him to the business 
of the table. 

“T know my Paris!” he cried 
again, “I have taken kidneys 
with champagne at La Rapée’s; 
sheep’s feet at la Buvette du Pal- 
ais ; oysters at Rocher de Oangale. 
Ho-ho! but does monsieur know 
the Rocher?” 

* Venite ad me omnes qui stom- 
acho laboratis, et ego restawrabo 
vos!” I said, quoting a well- 
known inscription over an eating- 
house. 

He gave a sharp little squeak. 

“Eh! but monsieur has the right 
etymology of the restaurateur ; 
he is a man of taste and of deli- 
cacy. This poor burgundy” (he 
clawed up his glass)—“it might 
have been Clos Vougeot de Tour- 
ton if monsieur had not been so 
stringent in his sequestration.” 

He favoured me with a leer— 
very arch and very anxious. I 
could only stare. Evidently he 
took me, in his wandering mind, 
for some other than that I was. 
I was to be enlightened in a 
moment. 

It was when Georgette had left 
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the room and we were alone. 
The falling sunlight came through 
a curtain of vine-leaves about the 
window, and reddened his old mad 
face. He bent forward, looking 
at me eagerly. 

*‘Hush, monsieur! The plate 
—the tankards—the christening- 
cups! You will let me have them 
back? My God! there was a 
cross, in niello, of the twelfth 
century. It will bring you nothing 
in the markets of the Vandals. 
Monsieur, monsieur! I accept your 
terms—hot terms, brave terms for 
a bold wooer. But you must not 
seek to carry her with a high 
hand. She knows herself, and 
her pride and her beauty. Hush! 
I can tell you where she lies 
hidden. She crouches under a 
rosebush in the garden, and as 
the petals fall, they have covered 
and concealed her.” 

Now I understood. He was 
again, in his lost soul, staking 
Carinne against his forfeited pots. 
He took me for Lacombe, 

I jumped to my feet. 

And now began my second 
period of wandering; but under 
conditions infinitely more trying 
than the first. Keeping to the 
dense woods by day, and travers- 
ing the highways only by night, I 
had hitherto escaped that which 
was to prove the cruellest usurer 
of my vigour—the merciless blaz- 
ing sun. Here, as I travelled by 
desolate broomy wastes; by arid 
hills, from which any knob of rock 
projecting was hot as the handle 
of an oven; by choking woods and 
endless winding valleys,—I would 
sometimes ask myself in amaze- 
ment what could be the nature of 
the infatuation that for its own 
sake would elect to endure these 
sufferings. I had not spoken to 
the girl. I was not authorised to 
champion her cause. Strangest of 
all, the lack of womanly sensitive- 
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ness she had displayed under the 
very ordeal of Le Fargeau’s dying 
groans had not prepossessed me in 
her favour. Yet, slowly was I 
making, and would continue to 
make, my way to these mountains 
of Limousin, in the dreamy hope 
of happening upon a self- willed 
and rather heartless young woman, 
who—if we were to come together 
—would probably resent my in- 
trusion as an affront. Truly an 
eccentric quest. 

Well—I was unaccountable to 
myself, and of no account to 
others. Maybe that last is the 
explanation. My world of con- 
ventions was dead, and I lived— 
as I have already said—a posthum- 
ous life. Through it, no doubt, I 
was drawn by shadows—attracted 
by the unexplainable—blown by 
any wind of irresponsibility. 
This anarchy at least opened out 
strange vistas of romance to the 
imaginative soul. It is odd to 
live apart from, and independent 
of, the voice of duty. That state 
shali seldom occur; but, when it 
does, to experience it is to 
something feel the marvel of 
dematerialisation. 

Depleted of human life ; savage 
in its loneliness; blistered and 
flaked by the sun, the country 
through which I travelled was 
yet beautiful to a degree. Of 
food—by means of eking out my 
little supply with chestnuts and 
wild berries—I had a poor suffi- 
ciency; but thirst tortured me 
often and greatly. I moved 
slowly, threshing the land, as it 
were, for traces of an ignis-fatuus 
that still fled before me in fancy. 
And I had my frights and perils— 
one adventure, also; but that I 
shall not in this connection 
relate. 

Once, high up on the ridge of a 
valley, I saw a poor wretch, his 
arms bound behind him, hurrying 
forward under escort of a guard. 
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It was evening, soft and tranquil. 
A cluster of mountain-peaks swam 
in the long distance; the horizon 
was barred with a grate of glowing 
clouds. Therethrough, it seemed, 
the consumed sun had fallen into 
white ashes of mist ; but the cool- 
ing furnace of the sky, to the walls 
of which a single star clung like 
an unextinguished spark, was yet 
rosy with heat; and against the 
rose the hillside and the figures 
that crowned it were silhouetted 
in a sharp deep purple. How 
beautiful and how voiceless! The 
figure fell, and his scream came 
down to me like a bat’s cheep as 
the soldiers prodded him to rise 
with their bayonets. Then I 
cursed the Goths that had spoiled 
me my picture. 

Another time, lying concealed 
in a little hanging copse above a 
gorge, I heard bleating below me 
and the rainy patter of feet, and 
peered forth to see a flock of goats 
being driven down the valley. 
They were shepherded by three 
or four ‘requisition’ men, as they 
were called — patriot louts whose 
business it was to beat up the 
desolated country for those herds 
of sheep or swine that had run 
wild for lack of owners. Their 
unexpected appearance was a little 
lesson in caution to me, for I had 
enjoyed so long an immunity from 
interference as to have grown 
careless of showing myself in the 
most exposed districts. 

On two occasions only was I 
troubled by wolves. The first 
was on a morning of lassitude and 
fatigue, when water had failed me 
for many hours. I was resting, 
on a heath-covered slope, within a 
rocky.cave or lair in the hillside. 
For long the sky wraiths had been 
loading cloud upon cloud, till the 
gathered steam of the earth, find- 
ing no outlet, seemed to scald 
one’s body. Then, in a moment, 
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such a storm crashed down as I 
had never before experienced. 
Each slam of thunder amongst 
the rocks was like a port of hell 
flung open ; the lightning, slashing 
through the hail, seemed to melt 
and run in a marrowy-white flood 
that palpitated as it settled down 
on the heather. But the hail! 
the fury of this artillery of ice— 
its noise, and the frenzy of the 
Oarmagnole it danced! I was 
fortunate to be under a solid roof ; 
and when at last the north wind, 
bristling with blades, charged down 
the valley like the Duke of Sax- 
ony’s Horse at Fontenoy, I thought 
the earth must have slipped its 
course and swerved into everlast- 


-ing winter. 


Suddenly the mouth of the 
ressut was blotted by a couple 
of shaggy forms. They came 
pelting up—their tails hooked 
like carriage - brakes to their bel- 
lies, their eyes blazing fear—and, 
seeing me within, jerked to a rigid 
halt, while the stones drummed on 
their hides. The next moment, 
cowed out of all considerations of 
caste, they had slunk by me and 
were huddled, my very sinister 
familiars, at the extreme end of 
the cave. 

Oh, but this was the devil of an 
embarrassment! I had: sat out 
sermons that stabbed me below 
the belt at every second lunge; I 
had had accepted offers of gallan- 
try that I had never made; I had 
ridiculed the work of an anony- 
mous author to his face. Here, 
however, was a situation that it 
seemed beyond my power of finesse 
to acquit myself of with aplomb. 
In point of fact, the moment the 
storm slackened, I slipped out— 
conscious of the strange fancy that 
bristles were growing on my thighs 
—and, descending hurriedly to the 
valley, climbed a tree. It was 
only then (so base is human na- 

Q 
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ture) that I waived the pretence 
that the wolf is a noble animal. 

But my second experience was 
a more finished one. Then I tasted 
the full flavour of fright, and al- 
most returned the compliment of 
a feast to my company. I was 
padding, towards evening, over a 
woodland lawn, when from a hol- 
low at the foot of a great chestnut- 
tree a rumbling snarl issuing vi- 
brated on the strings of my sensi- 
bilities, and I saw three or four 
very ugly snouts project them- 
selves from the blackness. I went 
steadily by and steadily continued 
my way, which without doubt was 
the discerning policy to pursue. 
But impulse will push behind as 
well as fly before reason, and 
presently that which affects the 
nerves of motion did so frantic- 
ally hustle me at the rear as to 
set me off running at the top of 
my speed. Then the folly of my 
behaviour was made manifest to 
me, for, glancing over my shoulder 
as I sped, I saw that no fewer 
than five fierce brutes were come 
out of their lair at the sound, 
and were beginning to slink in 
my wake. 

I gave a yell that would have 
fetched Charon from the other side 
of the Styx; my feet seemed to 
dance on air; I threatened to out- 
strip my own breath. Still the pat- 
ter behind me swelled into a race, 
and I found myself ghastlily pet- 
ting a thought as to the length 
of a wolf’s eye-tooth and the first 
feel of it clamped into one’s flesh. 
Now, of a sudden, the wood 
opened out, and I saw before 
me the butt of a decayed tree, 
and, on its farther side, a little 
reedy pond shining livid under a 
rampart of green that hedged off 
the sunset. At the water I drove, 
in a lost hope that the pursuit 
would check itself at its margin, 
and, in my blind onset, dashed 
against a branch of the dead tree 
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and fell half stunned into the 
pool beyond. Still an inspiring 
consciousness of my peril enabled 
me to scramble farther, splashing 
and choking, until I was perhaps 
twenty yards from the shore; and 
then, in shallow water, I sat 
down, my head just above the 
surface, and caught at my sliding 
faculties and laughed. Immedi- 
ately I was myself again, and the 
secure and wondering spectator of 
a very Walpurgis dance that was 
enacting for my benefit on the 
bank. 

The five wolves appeared, in- 
deed, to be skipping in pure amaze- 
ment, like the mountains of Judea ; 
but they howled in tribulation, 
like the gate of Palestina. They 
leapt and ran hither and thither ; 
they bit at the air, at their flanks, 
at their feet; they raked their 
heads with their paws and rolled 
on the ground in knots. At last 
I read the riddle in a tiny moted 
cloud that whirled above them. 
In dashing against the rotten 
branch I had, it seemed, upset a 
hornets’ nest built in the old tooth 
of the tree, and the garrison had 
sallied forth to cover my retreat. 

Oh, but the braves! I raised 
a little pean to them on the spot, 
but I took care not to shout it. 
Suddenly the beasts turned tail and 
went yelling back into the wood. 
I did not rise at once. I left the 
victors time to congratulate them- 
selves and to settle down. And 
at last I was too diffident to pester 
them with my gratitude, and I 
waded sheer across the pool (that 
was nowhere more than three feet 
deep) and landed on its farther 
side. 


. . a ] 
One day I came upon Oarinne ! 
That is the high note of this 
droning chant of retrospection. 
I was walking aimlessly, the hot 
thirst upon me once more, when I 
came out from amongst trees into 
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a sort of forest amphitheatre of 
considerable extent, whose base, 
like the kick in a bottle, was a 
round hill, pretty high, and 
scattered sparsely with chestnut- 
trees. I climbed the slopes toil- 
fully, and getting a view of things 
from near the summit, saw that to 
the north the circumference of 
green was broken by the gates of 
a hazy valley. It was as beauti- 
ful a place as I had ever happened 
on ; but its most gladdening corner 
to me was that whence a little 
brook looped out of the forest 
skirt, like a timid child coaxed 
from its mother’s apron, and pat- 
tering a few yards, fled back again 
to shelter. 

Now I would take it all in before 
I descended, postponing the cool 
ecstasy likean epicure. I mounted 
to the top, and, peering between the 
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chestnut trunks down the farther 
slopes, uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. A herd of swine was 
peacefully feeding against the 
fringe of the wood, and, even as I 
looked, one of them, a mottled 
porkling, crashed through a little 
rug of branches spread upon the 
ground and vanished into Tartarus. 
Immediately his dismal screeches 
rebuked the skies, and, at the 
sound, a girl came running out of 
the wood, and, kneeling above the 
fatal breach, clasped her hands over 
her eyes and turned away her face 
—a very Niobe of pigs. Seeing 
her thus, I descended to her assist- 
ance; but, lost in her grief, it 
seemed, she did not hear me until 
I was close upon her. Then sud- 
denly she glanced up startled,— 
and her eyes were the cold eyes of 
Oarinne. 


THE CHEVALIER DU GUET. 


The eyes of Mademoiselle de 
Lage were a merciless grey; her 
face was gold-white, like a dying 
maple-leaf. She wore no cap on 
her tumbled hair, and a coarse 
umber-coloured jwpon was her 
prominent article of attire. I 
knew her at once, nevertheless, 
though her cheeks were a little 
fallen and her under-lids dashed 
with violet. She stared at me as 
she knelt; but she made no sign 
that she was afraid. 

“Mademoiselle is in tribula- 
tion ?” 

“You need not speak a swine- 
herd so fair,” she said. 

“But I honour pork with all 
my heart.” 

She rose to her feet. She seemed 
to hesitate. But she never took 


her eyes off me. 
“Whence do you come?” she 
said, in her soft, deliberate voice. 
“From the woods—from the 
wastes—from anywhere. 


I am 





proscribed and in hiding. I am 
hungry, also,—and mademoiselle 
will give me to eat?” 

“Why do you call me ‘ma- 
demoiselle?’ Do you not see I 
am a swineherd ?” 

The little pig still screeched fit- 
fully underground. 

“Qh!” she cried, in sudden 
anguish. ‘Kill it, monsieur, if 
you know the way, and let us 
dine!” 

I was pleased with that “us.” 

*“T have no technical know- 
ledge,” I said. ‘‘ But, let us see. 
It is injured?” 

“Mon Dieu! I hope not. I 
had so longed to taste meat once 
more, and I had heard of pitfalls. 
There was a hole in the ground. 
I covered it over with branches, 
that one of these might step there- 
on and tumble in and be killed. 
But when I heard his cries I was 
sorry.” 

“That wae a bold thought for 
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aswineherd. And how would you 
tell your tale, with one devoured ? 
or get the little pig out of the pit? 
or skin and dismember and cook 
it when hauled to the surface?” 

* All that I had not considered.” 

“But you desired to eat pork? 
And what would you say now to 
a pig’s foot 2 /a St Menehould?” 

The jest bubbled out of me; I 
could not withhold it. Her mind 
was as quick as her speech was 
measured. 

“ Ah!” she cried, “ but I remem- 
ber. And you were in Février’s, 
monsieur ?” 

“ At the table next to yours.” 

“That is strange, is it not!” 

She gave a little scornful shift 
to her shoulders. 

“It is all nothing in these mad 
days. The question is, monsieur, 
if you can put the little beast out 
of his pain?” 

I looked into the pit. Two 
beady eyes, withdrawn into a fat 
neck, peered up at me. 

“The hole is not six feet deep, 
mademoiselle. His pain is all upon 
his nerves.” 

She gave a whimper of relief. 
Then her face fell cold again. 

“Tt follows that we must forego 
our dinner. Will monsieur release 
the victim of my gluttony ?” 

I jumped into the hole—hoisted 
out the small squeaker—returned 
to the surface. 

“ Bon jour, monsieur!” said 
Carinne. 

“You will dismiss me hungry, 
mademoiselle ?” 

“What claim have you upon 
me?” 

“The claim of fraternity, cit- 
oyenne.” 

She uttered a little laugh of 
high disdain. 

“Well, rob me,” she said, “‘ and 
prove yourself a true Republican.” 

*T would steal nothing from 
you but your favour.” 

“Tt is all bestowed on these 
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animals. Take him you have 
rescued and make yourself my 
debtor and go.” 

“Mademoiselle, is this to be, 
when I have spent days—nay, I 
know not how many—of hunger 
and thirst and weariness in the 
desperate pursuit of one to whom 
I had vowed to offer those ser- 
vices of protection she lacked else- 
where?” 

Her pale eyes wondered at me. 

“Do you speak of the swine- 
herd, monsieur?” she said, 

“T speak of Mademoiselle de 
Lage.” 

“She is very secure and in 
good company. And whence comes 
your knowledge of, or interest in, 
her?” 

“Shall I tell you the story?” 

‘“‘ Nay,” she said, with a sudden 
swerve to indifference ; “but how 
does it concern me?” 

“Your uncle, mademoiselle !” 

“‘T have none that I own.” 

I was silent. She looked away 
from me, tapping a foot on the 
ground. It was all a fight be- 
tween her bitterness and her 
pride. With a woman the first 
conquers. 

“Tell me,” she said in a mo- 
ment, turning upon me, “do you 
come from him?” 

“TI come from him.” 

*‘Commissioned to beg me to 
return {” 

“No, mademoiselle. Nor would 
I insult you with such a message.” 

“IT can dispense with your in- 
terest in me, sir.” 

Again she averted her face. 
Decidedly she required some know- 
ing. By-and-by she spoke again, 
without looking round and more 
gently— 

“How does M. de Lage bear 
the loss of—the loss of his trea- 
sures ¢” 

“ He is, I fear, demented by it.” 

She gave a bad little laugh. 
“One who would sell his honour 
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should at least keep his wits. 
Well, monsieur, I have nothing 
with which to reward your service 
of runner, so P 

‘* A meal and a drink of water 
will repay me, mademoiselle.” 

“You can help yourself. Do 
you think I keep a larder in the 
forest ?” 

* But you eat?” 

“My table is spread under the 
chestnut-trees and over the bushes. 
I leave its selection to my friends 
yonder. Sometimes they will pre- 
sent me with a truffle for feast- 
days.” 

I regarded the proud child with 
some quaintness of pity. This 
repelling manner was doubtless 
a mask over much unhappiness. 

*T have still something left in 
my satchel,” I said. ‘‘ Will made- 
moiselle honour me by sharing it ?” 

The light jumped in her eyes. 

“T do not know,” she said. 
“What is its nature?” 

‘**Only some raisins and a little 
hard bread.” 

“But bread, monsieur! That I 
have not tasted for long. We will 
go to the brook-side and sit down.” 

* And the herd ?” 

“They will not wander. When 
they come to a fruitful ground 
they stay there till it is stripped.” 

She led the way round the hill 
to the little gushing stream and 
seated herself on a green stone. I 
would not even slake my thirst 
until I had spread my store on her 
lap. Then I lay down at her feet, 
like a dog, and waited for the 
fragments she could spare. She 
ate with relish, and took little 
notice of me. But presently she 

paused, in astonishment at herself. 

“T am eating up your dinner!” 
she cried. 

“It gives me more pleasure to 
watch than to share with you.” 

“Qh, fie!” she exclaimed. ‘“ But 
am I not a true swineherd ?” 

She handed me the satchel. 
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“Tt is all yours, mademoiselle.” 

“Eat!” she said peremptorily. 
“T will not touch another mouth- 
ful.” 

She leaned an elbow on her knee 
and her chin upon her knuckles 
while I devoured what remained. 
Her eyes dreamed into the throng- 
ing tree-trunks. I thought the 
real softness of her soul was be- 
ginning to quicken like a February 
narcissus. 

“But how I long for meat!” 
she said, suddenly. 

I laughed. 

‘Tf mademoiselle will retain me 
in her service, I will make shift to 
provide her with a dish of pork.” 

She turned and looked at me. 

“Ts it true you have sought 
me out? I have no knowledge of 
your face.” 

“Tt will not, like mademoiselle’s, 
impress itself on the imagination. 
I have seen you, by chance, twice 
before, mademoiselle, and therefore 
it follows, in the logic of gallantry, 
that I am here.” 

She drew herself up at that 
word I was foolish enough to utter. 

“T perceive, monsieur, that you 
hold the licence of your tongue 
a recommendation to my service. 
Is this another message with the 
delivery of which you would not 
insult me?” 

“Nay, mademoiselle, I spoke 
the common fashion of more 
trivial times than these; and I 
ask your pardon, It is to save 
you from the possibility of insult 
that I have wandered and starved 
these many days.” 

She looked at me very gravely. 

‘IT foresee no danger in these 
solitudes. I am sorry, monsieur ; 
but I cannot accept your service.” 

She rose to her feet and I to 
mine. 

“ Mademoiselle,” I cried, ‘be 
wise to reconsider the question ! 
A delicate and high-born lady, 
solitary and defenceless amongst 
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these barbarous hills! But I my- 
self, on my journey hither, have 
encountered more than one perilous 
rogue !” 

She shook her head. 

“T take it asI find it. Besides, 
I have always a covert into which 
I can slip on menace of a storm.” 

‘“* But this is madness!” 

“By monsieur’s account that is 
the present condition of our fam- 
ily,” she said, frigidly. 

‘See, mademoiselle—I ask noth- 
ing but that I may remain near 
you, to help and protect, your 
guard and your servant in one.” 

She made as if to go. 

“You fatigue me, monsieur. 
It is not the part of a gentleman 
to impose his company where it is 
not desired. You will not remain 
by my consent.” 

“Then I shall remain neverthe- 
less !” I cried, a little angrily. “I 
must not allow mademoiselle to 
constitute herself the victim to a 
false sentiment.” 

She left me without another 
word, going off to her pigs; and 
I flung myself down again in a 
pet by the brookside. 


All that afternoon and evening 
I] wandered about in the neigh- 
bourhood of the little hill. I was 
hot and angry—after a humorous 
fashion—with myself rather than 
with Carinne. If I had chosen to 
invest my self-imposed knight- 
errantry with a purely fictitious 
order of merit, I could hardly blame 
the girl for declining to recognise 
its title to respect. At the same 
time, while I assured myself I de- 
tested her, I could not refrain from 
constantly speculating as to the 
nature of her present reflections. 
Was she still haughtily indignant 
at my insistence, or inclined to 
secret heart-searchings in the 
matter of her rather cavalier re- 
jection of my services? Like a 
child, I wished her, I think, to be 


a little sorry, a little unaccount- 
ably sad over the memory of the 
stranger who had come and gone 
like a sunbeam shot through the 
melancholy of her days. I wished 
her to have reason to regret her 
unceremonious treatment of me. I 
did not wish her to overlook my 
visit altogether—and this, it would 
appear, was just what she was doing. 

For, when I once, somewhere 
about the fall of dusk, climbed 
softly to the top of the hillock to 
get view of her, perchance, from 
ambush, I was positively incensed 
to hear her voice coming up to me 
in a little placid song or chant 
that was in itself an earnest of her 
indifference and serenity. She 
sat against a tree at the foot of 
the slope, and all about her, un- 
couthly dumped on the fallen mast, 
were a score of drowsy pigs. She 
sang to them like Circe, while they 
twitched lazy ears or snapped their 


‘little springs of tails; and the 


sunset poured from the furnace- 
mouth of the valley and made her 
pale face glorious. 

Now she did her beauty more 
justice by voice than by brush, 
though in each art she was su- 
premely artless; but there was a 
note of nature in the first that 
was like the winter song of a 
robin. And presently she trilled 
a little childish chansonnette of the 
peasants that touched me because 
I had some memory of it :— 


The little bonne, Marie, 
(A moi, mon poupon !) 
Spoke to her doll so wee: 
(A moi, mon poupon !) 
‘* Hush, little son, sweet thing ! 
But wouldst thou be a king?” 
(A moi, mon poupon !) 


‘‘ Thy sceptre grows in the mere,” 
(A moi, mon poupon /) 
‘*Thy crown in the blossoming brere.” 
(A moi, mon poupon !) 
‘* For orb a grape shall stand 
Clutched in thy tiny hand.” 
(A moi, mon poupon /) 
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A rose she pinned at his side, 
(A mot, mon poupon /) 
And one to each foot she tied ; 

moi, mon poupon /) 

His cot she lined with rue, 
And she named him her Jésus. 

(A moi, mon poupon /) 


I lay amongst the branches 
that night, with the memory 
of the low, sweet voice and the 
strange picture in my brain. 
And, as I tossed, literally, on my 
timber couch, a weirder fancy 
would come to me of the elfish 
swineherd sleeping within her 
charmed circle of hogs — fearless 
and secure—mingling her soft ex- 
pression of rest with their trucu- 
lent breathings. 

I was up (or rather down) early ; 
washed in the brook ; breakfasted 
fastidiously off beech-nuts. Then, 
quite undecided as to my course of 
action, I loitered awhile amongst 
the trees, and finally came round 
by the hill once more, and dwelt 
upon a thought to climb it and 
investigate. But, as I stood in 
uncertainty, a shrill cry came to 
my ears, It rang startlingly in 
that voiceless pit of green, and I 
hurried at my topmost speed 
round the base of the mound, 
and came suddenly upon a sight 
that met me like a blow. 

Two savages, each with an arm 
of the girl brutally seized, were 
shouldering the poor swineherd 
towards the trees. She cried and 
struggled, disputing every step; 
the pigs streamed curiously in the 
wake of the group. There was 
an obvious ugly inference to be 
drawn from the sight, and I made 
no compromise with my discre- 
tion. I just rushed through the 
herd and charged straight at one 
of the ruffians. 

He was aware of me—they 
both were — before I reached 
him. They twisted their heads 
about, and the one I made for 
dropped his hold of Oarinne and 
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jumped to meet my onset, while 
the other hooted “ O-he / bran de 
lui/” and tightened his grip of 
the girl. I saw only that my 
assailant was a powerful coarse 
bonnet-rouge, little-eyed, hairy as 
Attila. The next instant I had 
dived, caught one of his ankles, 
and given his furious impetus an 
upward direction. He went over 
me in a parabola, like a ball sprung 
from a trap, and I heard his ribs 
thud on the ground. But I had 
no time to give him my further 
attention, for, seeing his comrade’s 
discomfiture, the second rascal 
came at me. 

And now I was like to pay 
dearly for my temerity, for, 
though I was lithe and active 
enough, I had not that of sub- 
stance on my bones to withstand 
the pounding of a couple of en- 
raged and sanguinary giants. The 
poor Carinne had sunk, for the 
moment unnerved, upon the 
ground. I prayed God she had 
a knife to use on herself for a 
last resource. No doubt the 
ruffian I had thrown would take 
me in the rear in a moment, 
The other was bearing down upon 
me like a bullock. Suddenly, 
when come almost within my 
reach, he jerked himself to so 
quick a halt that his heels cut 
grooves in the mast. I saw his 
eyes dilate and glare beyond me, 
and on the instant a single vibrant 
scream, like the shrill neigh of a 
horse, rose from the ground at my 
back. It was the cue for an 
immediate quarrelling clamour, 
fierce and gluttonous, such as one 
hears when a bucket of wash is 
emptied into a sty; and if it 
was lifted again, bodiless and in- 
human, it might not reach through 
the uproar. 

f {I had turned to look—and away 
again in infinite horror. Upon 
the half -stunned wretch, as he 
lay prostrate on his back, an old 
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ravening boar of the herd had 
flung itself in fury, and with one 
bestial clinch of its teeth and jerk 
of its powerful neck had torn out 
the very apple of the man’s throat. 
And there atop of his victim the 
huge brute sprawled, tossing its 
head and squeaking furiously ; 
while the rest of the herd, smitten 
with the beast-lust, ran hither and 
thither, approaching, snuffing, re- 
treating, and, through all, never 
ceasing in their guttural outcry. 

Now in a moment came a pause 
in the tumult, and I read in my 
opponent’s eyes, as distinctly as 
though they were mirrors, that 
the triumphant brute behind me 
was showing itself alert with con- 
sciousness of the living prey that 
yet offered itself in reversion. I 
saw in the man’s face amazement 
resolve itself into sick terror; he 
slipped back into its sheath the 
couteau-poignard he had half 
drawn. ‘“‘ Adieu-va/” I shouted 
at him, advancing — and on the 
word he wheeled about and 
pounded off amongst the trees as 
if the devil were at his heels. 

When I ran to Mademoiselle de 
Lage, she was regaining in a dazed 
manner her feet and her faculties. 

“T must lift you—I must help 
you!” I cried. “Ah! do not 
look, but come away! My God, 
what peril, when the beast in man 
is made manifest to the beast in 
the beast!” 

I put my right arm about her 
under hers. To touch the very 
stringy texture of the jupon with 
my hand was to find my heart 
queerly lodged in my finger-tips. 
She came quietly with me a few 
paces ; then suddenly she wrenched 
herself free, and, turning her back 
upon me, fumbled in her bosom. 

“Monsieur,” she said on a little 
faint key, from the covert of her 
hair (Bon Diew/ that admirable 
low huskiness in her voice that 





made of her every utterance a 
caress !),—‘‘ monsieur, he was the 
old brave of my little troop. I 
called him my Chevalier du Guet. 
It was inhuman—yes, it was in- 
human ; but he struck for his lady 
and rescued her. Wilt thou not 
be my ambassador to decorate him 
for a last token of gratitude?” 

Heaven ! the magnificence of her 
fancy! She had taken from her 
shoulders her scapular, together 
with a little heart of chalcedonyx 
that hung therefrom. This latter 
she detached and handed to me. 

‘Loop it to his ear, if thou 
darest,” said she. 

I went quite gravely to do her 
bidding. What a farcewr of cir- 
cumstance was I become! But 
my breast overflowed with defer- 
ence as I approached the great pig. 
He had rolled from his victim and 
stood a little apart, evilly humour- 
ing with his chaps a certain re- 
collection. He eyed me with 
wickedness as I advanced, and his 
obsequious following, something 
subsided from their hysteria, 
seemed awaiting their cue. I 
would not allow myself a second’s 
indecision. I walked straight up 
to him—“ Monsieur,” I said, “‘ avec 
Vegard le plus profond” —and flung 
the string over his ear. 

Alas! the ingrate! As I re- 
treated he threw down his head, 
dislodged the trinket, smelt at and 
swallowed it. 

The eyes in Oarinne’s yet 
shocked face looked a pale in- 
quiry when I returned to her. 

“ Mademoiselle,” I said, “the 
honour would appear entirely to 
his taste.” 

She nodded seriously. 

“It is well,” she whispered ; 
“and I hope none will rob him.” 

“He shall be turned inside out 
first,” I said stoutly ; and at that 
she nodded again, and bade me to 
a hurried retreat. 
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We may have walked a mile, or 
even two, in a solemn silence, be- 
fore my comrade was fain to stop, 
in the heart of a woodland glen, 
and throw herself exhausted on a 
bank. Then she looked up at me, 
her fatigued eyes struggling yet 
with defiance. 

“Why do you not upbraid me?” 
she said. ‘“ Why do you not say 
‘I told you so’?” 

“ Because it does not occur to 
me.” . 

“Ah! you would make a fine 
virtue of forbearance ; you would 
be the patient ass to my vanity, 
would you not, monsieur?” 

**T would let mademoiselle ride 
me rough-shod till I fell dead.” 

“ And so leave me the living 
monument to your nobility. But 
it is not generous, monsieur, thus 
to rebuke me with silence.” 

“*T did not intend to id 

“ And, after all, it was the hog 
that struck most effectively.” 

‘And that is conceded, made- 
moiselle ; and the hog is generously 
decorated.” 

She mused up at me rebelliously. 

“T do not even know your 
name.” 

“Tt is Citizen Thibaut.” 

“ Citizen ” (she made a wry 
mouth of it). ‘Then, if I can find 
the wherewithal to reward your 
gallantry, citizen, will you leave 
me to myself?” 

“‘ Mademoiselle, if only I could 
believe none other would impose 
himself on that sweet duet!” 

She shrugged her shoulders 
fretfully. 

“Monsieur, monsieur, you as- 
sume a father’s privilege. Has 
my misfortune placed me beyond 
the pale of courtesy ? or has a swine- 
herd no title to the considerations 
of decency ?” 

“Nay, mademoiselle ; it is that 
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your beauty and your proud inno- 
cence make so many appeals to 
both.” 

My obstinacy seemed a goad to 
her anger. 

“You exaggerate the import- 
ance of your service,” she cried. 
“ Either of those great strong men 
could have crushed you like an old 
nut——” 

She seemed to struggle a mo- 
ment with herself—without avail. 

“For you are very little,” she 
added. 

I felt myself turn pale. I made 
her a most profound bow. 

‘‘T will leave mademoiselle,” I 


said gravely, ‘‘to the only company ~ 


she can do justice to.” 

‘“‘My own?” she asked. I did 
not answer, and I turned from her 
quivering all through. I had gone 
but a few paces when her voice 
came after me. 

“Monsieur, I am dying of 
hunger !” 

Mon Diew/ What a speech to 
grapple at the soul! I hurried 
hither and thither, plucking her a 
meal from the earth, from the 
bushes. My heart bled with a 
double wound. 

Presently I stood before her, 
stern and silent. Her face, hidden 
in her hands, was averted from 
me. Suddenly she looked up. 

“The little pod holds the fattest 
pea,” she said, and burst into tears. 

Petite pluie abat grand vent. 

She was very sweet and humble 
to me by-and-by. She made me 
the amende honorable by calling 
my heart too great for my body. 
And at last said she— 

“T take you for my knight, 
monsieur—to honour and protect, 
to bear with and respect me is 
and I kissed her brown hand in 
allegiance. 
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The Spanish Crisis, 


‘THE SPANISH CRISIS. 


In his well-written and well- 
reasoned ‘ Military Study’ on ‘ The 
War in Cuba,’! Don G. Reparaz 
has used some plain words, which, 
if they prove nothing else, do at 
least prove that there are Spani- 
ards who can tell their countrymen 
home truths :— 


“What Flanders was to our great- 
ness, Cuba has been, and to this day 
is, to our decadence. During the 
wars maintained in this island we 
have shown the essential qualities of 
the race—to wit, courage, constancy, 
and endurance. On the other hand, 
its defects have appeared so terribly 
exaggerated, that the strongest spirit 
quails on contemplating them. The 
veteran armies, the skilful generals, 
masters of the art of war, who passed 
to the Low Countries with the Duke 
of Alba, the great political and re- 
ligious ideals, we have no longer. On 
the other hand, to what a terrible 
height have grown the maladminis- 
tration, the want of reflection, the 
necessity (which is born of that want) 
for improvising everything, the pov- 
erty of thought, the wretched love of 
money, and of rewards gained by 
whatever means—in short, all the 
weaknesses of the Spanish character, 
begun in its degeneration, towards 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, increased during the eighteenth, 
and grown to such proportions in the 
nineteenth, with the death of our his- 
toric motives (estimulos tradicion- 
ales), that the new generations will 
need much perseverance and energy 
to conquer them, and to restore our 
ancient virtues.” 


The tone of these words is some- 
what rhetorical, and one sees that 
Don G. Reparaz is not so free, as 
from other passages in his book he 
plainly thinks he is, from the Span- 
ish love of sounding generalities. 


But the substance of his sentences 
is above reproach. When he tells 
his countrymen that their misfor- 
tunes are the fruits of their faults, 
he is stating the sober fact. And 
he is not the only Spaniard who 
says, in good Oastilian, and with 
patriotic intentions, all that an 
impartial foreign critic would con- 
sider it fair to write of Spanish 
methods and vices. Nobody who 
has read the Spanish press during 
the last few years, as represented, 
for instance, by that excellent pro- 
vincial paper, the ‘ Diario’ of Bar- 
celona (commonly called, from the 
name of its founder, El Brusi), 
or the well-written ‘Heraldo’ of 
Madrid, or who has spoken with 
Spaniards, can suppose that Don 
G. Reparaz stands alone. He is 
one of a large body, and if Spain 
persists in following a course which 
must lead her through disasters, 
it is not for want of a multitude 
of counsellors in whom there is 
wisdom. If one were to say that 
this is the most hopeless of all the 
many indications that her evil for- 
tune is not to cease, he would per- 
haps be near the truth. It is an 
old and a shrewd observation, that 
no indolence is so incurable as that 
of the man who knows his defect, 
who sits down seriously to make 
resolutions of amendment, and 
who postpones the indispensable 
first step in reform till to-morrow. 
The Spaniard has a painful resem- 
blance to that man of barren wis- 
dom. There is always a solution 
of continuity between his perfectly 
clear understanding of the causes 
of his misfortunes, and the effec- 
tive effort of will which would set 
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him to work on providing the rem- 
edy. When Wellington gave the 
Central Junta good advice at the 
close of the Talavera campaign, 
he found the members of that 
egregious body quite disposed 
to agree with him. Indeed they 
abounded in his sense. They con- 
fessed the foolishness of sending 
raw armies of recruits to fight the 
French veterans. They promised 
to be wise, to avoid battles, to 
make use of entrenched camps, to 
do all that became the weaker and 
the worse prepared side in a defen- 
sive war. Then, no sooner was 


the English general’s back turned. 


than they despatched their un- 
drilled army to be routed at Ocafia, 
and they selected to command it 
as incompetent a man as they 
could have found in a large corps 
of incompetent generals. Some- 
thing not unlike this monumental 
piece of unwisdom has been seen 
in our own days. No one has 
realised the cause of Spain’s mis- 
fortunes better than Don Antonio 
Cénovas. His studies on the reign 
of Philip IV., and his apology for 
Olivares, are in print toe show how 
thoroughly he grasped the truth 
that the downfall of Spain was 
due to the want of intelligent ad- 
ministration at home, and persis- 
tence in impossible adventures 
abroad. He did not carry his his- 
torical studies into the eighteenth 
century. If he had, then he would 
no doubt have shown, with no less 
force, that the fruit of Alberoni’s 
labours was lost, not wholly, for 
something survived, but very 
largely, through the foolish foreign 
enterprises of Philip V. Yet when 
he was called to power by the pre- 
sent Cuban War, he could only 
repeat the desperate struggle of 
the Count-Duke to effect what ex- 
perience had shown to be hopeless, 
by methods which the same experi- 
ence had shown to be ineffective. 
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The fault was not that he fought 
hard to keep Cuba. Whatever 
the material value of that posses- 
sion may be, and it is very doubt- 
ful, nobody who knows what 
patriotism means will blame the 
Spaniard for making a manly effort 
to keep hold on this last fragment 
of his colonial empire in America. 
His fault—to which even Don 
Antonio Odnovas failed to show 
himself superior—is that he has 
fought for it by discredited 
methods. 

If we wish either to understand 
the real character of this last 
Spanish crisis, or to forecast its 
consequences, it is necessary to 
begin by deciding to pay little at- 
tention to the secondary causes, 
The ill-will of the United States, 
and the encouragement it has 
given to the Cuban insurgents, the 
obstinacy of Cdnovas, the weak- 
ness of Martinez de Campos, the 
incompetence of General Weyler,— 
all these are very secondary causes, 
perhaps hardly even so much as 
that. They are rather the visible 
signs of the something behind 
which is working for the misfor- 
tune of Spain. It is no less neces- 
sary to resolve to keep within the 
bounds of common-sense. We 
may hear the question put 
whether Sagasta can save Spain. 
The task would be an easy one in- 
deed if this typical Southern par- 
liamentary politician could achieve 
it. From the day that he ap- 
peared in public life as a raging 
“progressive,” only to _ prove, 
when he did attain office, that he 
could govern by all the brutal 
methods of Narvaez, till now, Don 
Praxedes Mateo Sagasta has never 
made, or marred, anything. To 
float into office, to settle nothing, 
to let “the solution” come of it- 
self,—these have been his methods 
in all times. Now he is old—he 
was born at Torrecilla de Comeros 
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in 1828—and in bad health. Much 
of his time is passed in bed. When 
the assassination of Don Antonio 
Odnovas, and the weakness of his 
“decapitated” Ministry, threw 
power into the hands of the 
Liberals, there was a scramble 
for office among Sagasta’s followers, 
which he quite failed to control. 
It would be strange if the “dregs 
of life” of this Southern parlia- 
ment man were to supply Spain 
with what “the first sprightly 
running could not give.” The 
question is whether Spain will be 
lost though Sagasta fail to the ut- 
most. There is no reason why she 
should. In this century she has 
lost all her colonies on the mainland 
of America. Between 1820, the 
date of Riego’s rising, and the 
conclusion of the last Carlist war 
in 1876, she went through more 
than half a century of Civil War 
and military agitation. Yet to-day 
the population is probably twice 
what it was ninety years ago, and 
the material wealth of the nation 
very much greater. The loss of 
Cuba, and even another period of 
domestic disorder, would probably 
be no more fatal than were the 
revolt of possessions which once 
stretched from New Mexico and 
Texas to the Tierra del Fuego, the 
insurrection of 1820 and all its 
long train of consequences, the 
French intervention, the endless 
conflicts of Liberales with Serviles 
and Apostdlicos, of Cristinos with 
Carlistas, the pronunciamientos, 
and all the series of confused con- 
flicts which have made up the 
outward political history of Spain 
in this century. Her position in 
the world, as a great State with 
effective power in her own intel- 
lect and will, was lost in the seven- 
teenth century. Since then she has 
only been a large, and loosely 
bound, congeries of dominions. 
The central State, Spain herself, 
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has in the meantime remained the 
same. If now Ouba goes, it will 
be but another step in the same 
process. On one condition it might 
even be the contrary of a disaster. 
If the loss of the Pearl of the An- 
tilles aroused Spaniards at last to 
a sense of the need there is for 
them to alter their view of the 
relations which should exist be- 
tween themselves and their Govern- 
ment, and of the nature of govern- 
ment, the uses of adversity will be 
sweet, 

The same Don G. Reparaz who 
has been quoted already has, in 
another part of his ‘Guerra de 
Ouba,’ summed up the results of 
the war which was officially sup- 
posed to have come to an end with 
the convention of Zanjon in 1878, 
and has passed judgment upon it. 
“This frightful adventure,” he 
says, “cost seven hundred millions 
of dollars, and two hundred thou- 
sand men. We ought not to throw 
the blame for this immense loss on 
the bush (manigua) or the yellow 
fever: the fault rests chiefly with 
the want of military preparation, 
the little intelligence of those who 
directed the campaigns, and the 
bad politicians who governed in 
Madrid.” This list of the causes 
of failure is sound as far as it goes, 
but Sefior Reparaz has forgotten 
one sinner. How comes it that 
“bad politicians” are allowed to 
govern in Madrid? That they did 
rule there before 1878 and have 
not been removed since, is made 
clear by the results. When the 
present war in Cuba revived (to 
say that it began would be inaccu- 
rate, for reasons about to be given), 
Spain had enjoyed, for the first 
{time in this century, nearly 
twenty years of peace at home. 
It had been a time of real pros- 
perity. The phylloxera in France 
had given a great stimulus to the 
production of Spanish wine. This 
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temporary source of profit has been 
dried up, and the phylloxera has 
come south of the Pyrenees. Yet 
the gain was clear while it lasted, 
and the great permanent wine- 
trade of Spain with South America 
has not hitherto suffered. This 
stimulus to material prosperity did 
not come alone. English capital 
has developed the mining industry 
of the northern provinces. The 
restoration of peace at home in 
1876 brought out hoarded capital. 
Rice, of which an excellent quality 
can be produced in Spain, began 
to be cultivated on an increased 
scale. Roads, railways, new build- 
ings, waterworks, even plantations 
of trees, one of the most crying 
wants of the country, bear witness 
to the increase of wealth. And 
other signs of growing riches were 
not wanting. Sefior Navarro Re- 
verter, the late Minister of Fin- 
ance, boasted to a French corre- 
spondent that the return of the 
national revenue had increased by 
two hundred millions of pesetas in 
twenty years—that is to say, by 
more than six millions sterling, 
even allowing for the rate of ex- 
change, which is heavy against 
Spain. During these years a large 
part of the foreign debt had been 
bought by natives—a sign both of 
increased savings, as well as of 
growing belief in the stability and 
honour of the Government. But 
the most convincing proof of 
national wellbeing is that when 
the cost of the war in Cuba had 
to be met by a loan, and foreign 
capitalists shrank from risking 
their money, Sefior Caénovas was 
able to raise twenty millions ster- 
ling in Spain, and on fair condi- 
tions, for, allowing for the rate of 
emission, the interest was a little 
over six per cent. No doubt the 
security offered was the best the 
State had to give, and it may be 
true that some pressure was put 
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on investors. But thirty years 
ago, no promise the Spanish Gov- 
ernment could have given would 
have produced the equivalent sum, 
nor would any pressure it could 
have exercised have induced the 
possessors of hoarded money to 
bring out one maravedi. 

Yet what was the position of 
the Government when at the end 
of this period of wellbeing it was 
called upon to deal once more with 
a Cuban war, and with revolt in 
the Philippines? How was it 
equipped to meet the call? At 
home the Budget showed a regular 
deficit, diminished indeed, but not 
extinguished. In Cuba there were 
thirteen thousand men, of whom a 
third at least must be deducted as 
mere paper strength. A capable 
fleet is indispensable to a Power 
which wishes to retain colonies, 
The Spanish navy contained a 
number of vessels, some built 
abroad, and others constructed by 
an English firm, which has been 
induced, at an enormous cost to 
the country, to establish a yard 
at Bilbao. On paper it looked 
well, but its real condition was 
revealed by the loss of the Reina 
Regente. This vessel, a fine new 
cruiser which was reported to have 
made nineteen knots an hour on 
its way out to Spain from Glasgow, 
was lost when coming back from 
Tetuan, where she had gone to land 
the Moorish ambassadors. It is 
universally believed that she upset 
because she was not sufficiently 
ballasted. Her captain had warned 
the authorities that unless she was 
filled up with coal she would be 
unstable, Yet the dockyard at 


Cadiz was so poor in this indis- 
pensable part of the stores of a 
modern fleet, that the Reina 
Regente was sent out with just 
as much coal as would take her 
to the African coast and back 
On her way home she 


again. 
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ran into a gale, and now she lies 
at the bottom of the sea with all 
her crew. Her story is, as Car- 
lyle would have said, significant 
of much. Behind whatever show 
of strength a Spanish Government 
may make on paper there is the 
want of the something else, be it 
stores, or training for its men, or 
even the men themselves, which is 
needed for efficiency. By the na- 
ture of things the army is a more 
real force than the navy. The 
command of some army is a neces- 
sary condition for the existence of 
any Government in Spain. There- 
fore, it is to a certain extent a real 
force. It may even be allowed 
that not a little has been done to 
improve the quality of the Spanish 
army. The suppression of the rank 
of “‘first-sergeants” (primos sar- 
gentos), the non-commissioned 
officers to whom the whole inter- 
nal government of the regiments 
was once left, and the transfer of 
their functions to the officers, has 
been good for discipline. So have 
the abolition of the old practice of 
promotion from the ranks, and the 
care taken to develop the Infantry 
Oollege at Toledo. Still, when the 
call for more soldiers came from 
Cuba, there were not trained men 
enough to send without leaving 
the mother-country destitute of 
troops. It was necessary to call 
out masses of conscripts, and send 
them. The disciplined men were 
kept at home “ para lo que occur- 
iere” (in case anything should hap- 
pen). It was the quintos, the 
unpractised conscripts, who were 
sent. Indeed, so little had the 
Spanish Government availed itself 
of those eighteen years of peace 
to put its armaments in order that 
its soldiers were still armed with 
the Remington. That of itself 


might have been no great matter. © 


If the men sent out had been real 
soldiers, trained to shoot, the Rem- 
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ington, a by no means despicable 
weapon, might have done very well, 
discipline and intelligent direction 
aiding, even though the insurgents 
were supplied with better rifles 
from the United States. Still, 
here again we have another ex- 
ample of that want of foresight 
in preparation which condemns 
the Spaniards “‘to improvise all” 
at the eleventh hour. 

If now you ask a Spaniard how 
this came to happen, he will make 
you one answer. The form may 
differ, but the substance is the 
same. A man of the people will 
say, “ Tenemos pesimo Gobierno” 
(We have a very bad Government). 
In your country, Sefior, this would 
not be endured. Somebody would 
be shot. But we Spaniards are 
fowls — “‘somos gallinas. Qué 
quiere usted?” (What else can 
you expect?) That the Govern- 
ment is detestable, and that things 
would improve if only somebody 
were killed, are the propositions 
which make up his simple political 
creed. An educated man is less 
downright. He will tell you that 
‘‘parliamentary government is a 
farce in Spain,” or use some other 
formula more or less imposing, but 
the real meaning is always the 
same—namely, that the Govern- 
ment is bad, and is beyond con- 
trol. There is always the “ why 
of the why” which escapes an- 
alysis. One can note that the 
Spanish mind works in such and 
such a way. Why it works just 
so, and not in another fashion, 
is the mystery which refuses to 
be explained. The explanations 
which are offered do not, when 
you come to look into them, 
amount to more than this, that 
there is something Spanish in the 
Spaniard which causes him to 


behave in a Spanish manner. It_ 


is better to keep to the demon- 
strable fact, which is that he re- 
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gards his Government, much as 
we are told the Indian does the 
Sirkar—namely, as a force beyond 
his control. If by wheedling, 
craft, or bribery he can get an 
advantage from it, then he will. 
He is prompt to seek his own 
good in that fashion. But it 
never occurs to him that he can 
control this mysterious force. At 
the utmost, and when provoca- 
tion has gone beyond endurance, 
or when the Sirkar looks weak, 
he will break out into murder- 
ous fury, and will kill, not the 
administrative vices which elude 
his grasp, but the individual 
representative of the State on 
whom he can lay hands. And 
this is no new thing in Spain, 
In medieval times, when there 
was a Oortes in Oastille, the 
murder of the “advocates ”—i.e., 
the members of the privileged 
cities—was a not uncommon re- 
source when things were going 
badly. In later times a civil 
governor has occasionally been 
massacred, and his corpse dragged 
through the streets. But to com- 
bine for a common purpose, to 
select their own representatives, 
to vote for them, and to insist on 
a definite line of conduct—that is 
what the Spaniard cannot do. 
The mass of the country people, 
the vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Spain, would never vote 
at all of their own freewill, In 
the towns there are those who 
take, as far as writing and speak- 
ing go, a lively interest in politics, 
but with them it evaporates in 
words. Time was when there were 
two great governing forces at 
work in Spain—those two great 
medieval powers which a barbar- 
ous people can realise—the King 
and the Church. To-day they are, 
not destroyed, but divided against 
themselves, or against one an- 
other. The old royalist sentiment 
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is split between the ruling dynasty 
and the Oarlists. The Church 
sympathises in its heart with the 
lost cause. Therefore it is kept 
at arm’s length by the victor. It 
can intrigue, it can worry a Dar- 
winian professor out of his chair, 
but it cannot govern. There is 
no governing class in Spain. The 
aristocracy destroyed its own 
power centuries ago, when it re- 
fused to pay taxes because it 
rendered milita service, and 
allowed itself to be extruded from 
the Cortes which met to vote the 
taxes. A strong ruling line might 
have supplied the country with a 
vigorous despotism. But the air 
of Spain has been fatal to its 
dynasties. The Hapsburgs ended 
with an idiot. The Bourbons have 
sunk to cretinism. 

Given now a country which en- 
dures its Government as a neces- 
sary evil, in which there is no 
governing class, no strong dynasty, 
and where there are no common 
principles of action, impose upon 
it a constitutional machinery which 
the vast majority of the people do 
not understand, and what is likely 
to ensue? Nothing can ensue ex- 
cept the rule of the brigand mas- 
querading as soldier, and the 
“attorney species ”—the intriguers 
and talkers. There are limits to 
the evil they can do. As the 
despot is limited by assassination, 
so the mere parliamentary intri- 
guers can be limited by fear of the 
murderous wrath which will burst 
out when human nature is driven 
too far. Therefore, in the scuffling 
of kites and crows which makes up 
Spanish parliamentary history, the 
parties take care, more or less well, 
to make it possible for the people 
to live, to multiply, and to attend 
to their private affairs. By com- 
mon consent the Civil Guard is 


‘left uncorrupted, and that admir- 


able corps of military police, which 
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shows what the famous Spanish 
infantry must have been in the 
days of its glory, keeps the ma- 
chinery of ordinary administration 
working in a tolerable way. But 
when more is wanted it is not to 
be found. With no governing 
class, no intelligent and powerful 
monarchy, and no principles of 
policy, there can be no government 
in the higher sense of the word. 
Anarchy, plus the parish constable, 
is the utmost we can hope for. 
The utter exhaustion of the coun- 
try after the miserable welter of 
1868-1876, the docility of Alfonso 
XII., the great tact and high per- 
sonal character of the Queen-Re- 
gent, a daughter of the Archduke 
Albert, with all the ruling faculty 
of her house, have given Spain 
twenty years of peaceful anarchy. 
But they have not given, and 
could not give, good government, 
thrift in the management of the 
public fortune, timely preparation 
against dangers, the removal of 
those administrative vices which 
have paralysed the Spanish army 
and been the immediate cause of 
the loss of the colonies. The Queen- 
Regent has taken care to divide the 
sweets of office alternately between 
the knots of politicians who are 
called parties in the Cortes, and 
so has kept them in fair good- 
humour ; but one ephemeral Minis- 
try has followed another, and none 
of them has done more than live 
from hand to mouth. 

Behind the chiefs of parties 
whose names are known in Eu- 
rope is a body of men of less fame, 
but of more real power—to wit, 
the “Caciques.” It is not with- 
out some difficulty that a foreigner 
succeeds in arriving at some un- 
derstanding of what is meant by 
this name of the chief of an Amer- 
ican tribe as it is used in Spanish 
politics, The Oacique is not ex- 
actly a “boss,” though one is 
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tempted to borrow that term of 
the American political vocabulary 
and apply it to him. The “boss” 
presupposes a body of voters to be 
cajoled, bribed, or manipulated in 
some other way. But the Span- 
iard has not the slightest wish to 
vote, and the elections are made 
by the Ministry. The nearest 
equivalent to the Caciques are 
probably those Italians who are 
described as possessing prepotenza 
each in his own district or town— 
but this is only to account for the 
unknown bythe unknown. Perhaps 
it is impossible really to explain a 
body of men who owe their exist- 
ence to conditions of life so remote 
from ours. It is even, it may be, 
enough to say that in every part 
of Spain there are men who are 
useful friends and dangerous ene- 
mies, who have access to Minis- 
ters, who can do jobs or prevent 
jobs from being done, and who 
can find places for those who ren- 
der them services. These are the 
Caciques. The Cacique belongs to 
different parties ; but whatever may 
be the principles of the Oabinet 
for the time being, he is always 
sure of consideration from the 
Minister in office. What qualifies 
a man to become a Cacique it is 
very difficult to say. Some are 
fraudulent bankrupts, others are 
men of means. Some are said to 
have parts and character, others 
have certainly neither one nor the 
other. At times the Cacique is 
himself a deputy; in other cases 
he is not. The exact services he 
renders to the Government could 
only be known by those who pos- 
sess a more intimate knowledge of 
the Satan’s invisible world of 
Spanish politics than any English- 
man is likely to attain. Be those 
services what they may, the fact 
remains that the Oaciques have 
immense power in Spain, and 
that they use it for the purpose 











of promoting jobs for their own 
good, and the good of their friends. 
What the Spaniards call el caci- 
quismo cannot be overlooked in an 
examination of their politics. It 
is that which, more than anything 
else, has tended to make the for- 
mation of an honest public service 
in Spain impossible, and it is the 
want of one which is largely re- 
sponsible for the miserable failure 
of Spanish colonial government. 
The explanation of these recur- 
ring revolts in Cuba and the 
Philippines—that they are due to 
Spanish oppression—is simple, but 
it is not sufficient. It is undoubt- 
edly the case that the generals 
sent out from Spain can make 
use of savage methods of repres- 
sion from time to time. But the 
prosperity of Cuba is sufficient 
proof that the Spanish rule is 
not intolerable, while it is quite 
untrue to say that the Cubans 
are excluded from all share in 
the government of their native 
island. They have frequently been 
able to secure the removal of un- 
popular governors by intriguing 
against them at Madrid. The 
situation in the Philippines is a 
less intelligible one, and also at 
present less important. It is only 
of late that the Spaniards can be 
said to have discovered the Philip- 
pines. Until a few years ago the 
trade was in the hands of a lim- 
ited number of great English 
firms, while the Administration 
was very much under the influ- 
ence of, and was even largely left 
in the hands of, the Friars. The 
Recollects and other Orders, in- 
cluding the Jesuits, have vast 
estates there, which they admin- 
ister with more or less success. 
When Spain began to tighten her 
protecting system in order to get 
the trade of this colony out of 
English hands, the English firms 
sent agents to Spain, who bought 
VOL. CLXIII.—NO. DCCCCLXXXVIII. 
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a certain part of the goods they 
exported from Spanish makers ; 
but the bulk of the trade still 
belongs to Liverpool firms. The 
present revolt is explained by 
some as being due to the oppres- 
sions of the Church, and it is 
alleged that the very worst con- 
sequences of the celibacy of the 
clergy are seen at work in the 
Philippines. Others account for 
it by the extortions of the ill- 
paid and ignorant Spanish Govern- 
ment officials—mostly the nominees 
of the Caciques, who are sent out 
in swarms, are liable to recall at 
any moment, and are very ill-paid. 
It does appear to be the case 
that the insurrection is confined 
to the half-breeds or Tagalos, and 
more especially to those of mixed 
Chinese and Malay blood; while 
the natives, who are still for the 
most part practically independent, 
either take no share in the fight- 
ing or side with the Spaniards. 
The Tagalos are not a martial 
race, and it is a matter for sur- 
prise that their rebellion, now ap- 
parently at an end, has lasted so 
long. The truth, one guesses in 
the absence of better evidence, is 
that, when properly examined, the 
causes of the disturbance in the 
Philippines would be found to be 
identical with those of the unrest 
in Ouba. 

Without denying that the colo- 
nial system of Spain (which, after 
all, does not differ much in prin- 
ciple from what was once our own, 
and is now the French and the 
Dutch) can weigh heavily on the 
colonists, it may yet be maintained 
that the constant rebellions of 
Cuba are directly due to the 
mother-country’s weakness rather 
than the harsh character of its 
rule. The first troubles in Cuba— 
those of 1823—were the work of 
the Spanish garrison, which had 
iust heard of Riego’s outbreak. 
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The “Junta patriotica Oubana” 
did not appear on the scene till 
later. When it did, and when it 
began to fight and intrigue against 
Spain, it avowed the intention of 
securing the independence of the 
island. For a time, however, the 
Ouban insurgents gave the home 
Government less trouble than its 
own disorderly soldiers. The ris- 
ing of Lorenzo in 1833 was a pure 
piece of military “liberalism.” It 
would be unnecessary to give these 
details, except for the purpose of 
enforcing the truth that it is the 
weakness of Spain rather than the 
wrongs of the Creoles which keeps 
Cuba disturbed. Her own soldiers 
set the example. The present 
miserable conflict was not indeed 
directly started by Spanish sol- 
diers, and yet it was beyond all 
question the result of a pronuncia- 
miento at home. Ouba has never 
been thoroughly at peace since the 
rising of Céspedes at Yara in 1868. 
Now, this movement was directly 
inspired by the revolution of Sep- 
tember, which destroyed the Gov- 
ernment of Queen Isabel II. in 
Spain. It is even asserted that 
some of the insurgents shouted 
“Viva Prim!” Céspedes was a 
poor creature, and his band was 
soon driven out of Yara; but 
weak as the rebellion was, it drew 
strength from the utter weakness 
of the home Government. Prim, 
Serrano, and the others, who were 
scrambling for power at Madrid, 
could pay no proper attention to 
Cuba. They wanted what real 
soldiers they had to maintain their 
power at home, and what rein- 
forcements they could send to 
Cuba consisted, not of trained 
men, but of raw recruits. The 
command was constantly changed. 
No definite plan of operations was 
ever followed. The lads sent out 
from Spain died in thousands— 
largely because of the want of 
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good food, and the neglect of every 
sanitary precaution. The Govern- 
ment of Don Amadeo could do no 
better, while the Republic, and 
the Protectorate of Serrano, did 
even worse. If the insurgents 
had not themselves been miserably 
weak, they must have destroyed 
the rule of the mother - country. 
At last, in 1876, the restoration 
of Don Alfonso XII. and the end 
of the Carlist war made it possible 
for Spain to despatch an army of 
real soldiers under the command 
of Martinez de Campos. About 
this time the Cuban leaders had 
begun to quarrel among them- 
selves. It would have been easy 
for Martinez Campos to quell the 
insurrection entirely, but his Gov- 
ernment was eager to patch up a 
peace, even by the admission of 
direct contraries. The convention 
of Zanjon was arranged, and the 
island was, in theory, pacified. 
What really happened was that 
the rebels were bribed to submit 
in order to achieve the restoration 
of quiet, but of course at the ex- 
pense of giving them a strong 
motive to begin again. Even so 
the surrender was not universal. 
The Ouban bands continued to 
hold out in the Sierra Maestra, 
the great mass of tangled and 
lofty mountains which fills the 
eastern end of the island. It re- 
quired “a little war” directed by 
General Polavieja to attain even 
the appearance of peace, and then 
the insurgents continued to linger 
on in the mountain and the bush. 

Our failure to subdue the 
maroons of Jamaica in the last 
century should make us pause 
before condemning the Spaniards 
altogether for their failure to root 
out the Cuban insurgents. The 
work of hunting out bands of 
acclimatised men from a tropical 
bush, and a very intricate moun- 
tain country, is extremely difficult. 
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Whatever efforts the Spanish Gov- 
ernment had made, it would prob- 
ably have failed to put a complete 
stop to a kind of patriotic dacoity 
in the innumerable valleys and 
the woods of the Sierra Maestra. 
But it was only by an utter fail- 
ure on the part of Spain to per- 
form the functions of a ruling 
Power that the dacoity was ever 
allowed to grow once more into 
a rebellion. The criticism that 
Spain ought to have sought to 
make the Oubans contented by 
concessions, naturally suggests 
itself to a certain class of com- 
mentators among ourselves. But 
it may be dismissed at once with 
a very simple answer. There is 
no argument against granting 
Home Rule to Ireland, drawn 
from the essentially disloyal in- 
tentions of the Nationalists, which 
is not equally good against con- 
cessions to the Cubans. To quote 
the example of our colonial policy 
and its success simply shows a 
misunderstanding of the condi- 
tions of the problem. We have 
succeeded with our Oolonies, in 
the first place, because they did 
not wish to become independent, 
and in the second place, because 
the Home Government had made 
its mind up to grant them inde- 
pendence if they asked for it. 
But the Cuban insurgents do wish 
to separate from Spain, and the 
Spaniards are not prepared to 
part with this noble fragment of 
the patrimony of St James. 
Therefore the example of our 
colonial policy does not apply. 
Ouba in the opinion of Span- 
iards is an integral part of the 
country, Its deputies sit in the 
Cortes, and it can no more be 
allowed to fall away than the 
Basque Provinces or Catalonia. 
Since, however, separation was 
to be guarded against, and self- 
government could not safely be 
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given to Ouba, it was incumbent 
on Spain to guard against the re- 
currence of a danger of which it 
had had ample warning. The course 
to be followed was one which ought 
to have imposed itself on the poli- 
ticians at Madrid. Cuba should 
have been supplied with a well- 
organised public service, and an 
armed force capable cf crushing 
rebellion. Neither of these ob- 
viously proper steps was taken, 
The wretched caciquismo, which 
is the pest of the mother-country, 
was not checked in the least. 
Government posts continued to be 
filled by the hangers-on of poli- 
ticians and wire-pullers. They 
were ill-paid, and knew that they 
held their places on a very uncer- 
tain tenure. Nothing really 
deserving to be called a public 
service can exist on such condi- 
tions. Mismanagement, bribery, 
waste, and extortion are inevit- 
able. Meanwhile no sooner was a 
show of peace obtained in Ouba 
than the military force was al- 
lowed to fall to a very low figure. 
Thirteen thousand men on paper, 
and perhaps half that number in 
fact, represented the force at the 
disposal of the Captain-General 
when rebellion began once more 
to raise its head. During this 
interval of so-called peace the 
Spanish Government had granted 
pardons to the most notorious of 
the insurgent leaders, and had 
allowed them to return to the 
island. Absurd stories are told 
of the terms on which these men 
stood with the authorities. By 
the Convention of Zanjon, for 
instance, a species of money in- 
demnity had been promised to the 
rebels who would “come in.” It 
will surprise nobody to be told 
that this money was ill-paid, but 
it requires some familiarity with 
Spanish methods of government 
to believe the end of the story. 
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Some of the insurgent leaders 
made a handsome profit by buying 
up the pay-notes of their late fol- 
lowers, and presenting them for 
payment. They were paid in full 
to keep them quiet. These leaders 
were always in and out of head- 
quarters at Havannah, and it is 
said that they made no scruple of 
threatening the Government with 
another rebellion if their demands 
were not satisfied quickly, and to 
the full. What is certain is that 
an insurrection was organised 
quite openly. It found the 
Spanish Government wholly un- 
prepared, with the ranks of its 
army empty, its fleet inefficient, 
and its treasury embarrassed. 
One shrinks from going over the 
whole despicable story again. 
First there was denial. Then, 
when denial was no longer pos- 
sible, the Spanish Government 
went desperately to work to im- 
provise everything. Arms were 
purchased, multitudes of recruits 
were sent . out, undrilled, un- 
seasoned, to be marched into the 
bush often before they even knew 
how to load their rifles. On one 
occasion, it is alleged on good 
authority, the officers had to teach 
the men to load under fire. In 
such conditions panic was in- 
evitable, and in several actions 
the insurgents were able to cut 
small columns of troops to pieces 
with their machetes—the heavy 
knife used for cutting the sugar- 
canes. Martinez Oampos came 
out to “conciliate,” only to dis- 
cover that conciliation was one 
thing when he had a good army 
at his back and the enemy was 
divided, and quite another when 
the insurgents were fresh and he 
could only dispose of a crowd of 
raw conscripts. General Weyler 
succeeded Martinez Campos. This 
officer, who has a political part to 
play at home, is from his name of 
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German descent, but is by birth a 
native of the Balearic Islands, 
and in character he is beyond all 
question a Spaniard of one type. 
We know enough of him to be 
able to see that he is a reincar- 
nation of that Don Gregorio de la 
Cuesta of the Peninsular War, 
who co-operated in the wonderful 
fashion we all remember during 
the Talavera campaign with the 
Duke of Wellington. A boundless 
arrogance, a capacity for savage 
cruelty, and an illimitable incom- 
petence seem to be the qualities of 
General Weyler. Napier, speak- 
ing of the behaviour of one Span- 
ish officer of the Peninsular War, 
has remarked that his conduct 
would have been a proof of treason 
in a man of any other race, but 
that the Spaniard is so absurd 
that it is never safe to argue from 
his actions to his motives. If 
General Weyler were not a 
Spaniard, one would have no 
hesitation in saying that he has 
dragged the war on for his own 
benefit. His countrymen, who 
accuse him of sharing the dis- 
honest profits of contractors, do 
often enough give this explanation 
of his failure to suppress the re- 
bellion. Perhaps, however, it is 
only “absurdity.” Be the cause 
what it may, the fact remains 
that an army which the Spanish 
Government asserts to number 
close upon two hundred thousand 
men has utterly failed to make 
any impression on a body of rebels 
who are certainly not a fourth as 
numerous. In fact, the position 
is worse than it was when General 
Weyler took the command. His 
one method against the rebels in 
arms has been, not to hunt them 
down by vigorous intelligent move- 
ments, but to crowd his men into 
trochas—i.e., military lines—for 
the purpose of penning the enemy 
up, and to desolate the country in 
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order to starve them out. All ex- 
perience—and Cuban not less than 
other—proves that in war lines 
can always be pierced somewhere. 
The Cuban insurgents have repeat- 
edly broken through the trochas 
at one point or another. In the 
meantime the Spanish soldiers, ex- 
posed in idleness, and amid the 
most utter neglect of sanitary pre- 
cautions to tropical miasmas, and 
badly fed into the bargain, have 
died in enormous numbers. The 
insurgents have not only remained 
in possession of the two hill 
countries of Cuba, the eastern 
and western ; they have come 
into the open district between and 
have stormed Las Tunas, while 
their outposts are at the very gates 
of Havannah. The peaceful in- 
habitants have been driven to 
despair by the ruin of all industry. 
Numbers have been forced to join 
the insurgents in order to get food, 
while thousands of others have, 
it is said, died of starvation in 
the towns in which they have been 
interned. Ouba is for the time 
being ruined, and with it, of 
course, the trade of Spain with 
the island. The consequences to 
Catalonia have been very serious. 
If its mills did not make the poor 
cloth supplied to the soldiers in 
Ouba, they would have no Cuban 
orders to execute. If the steam- 
ships of the Oampafiia Trans- 
atlantica did not carry out 
reinforcements, they would have 
nothing to carry at all. 

Even if no third party had inter- 
vened, or were suspected of the 
wish to intervene, between Spain 
and her rebellious colony, this 
strain could not have been borne 
much longer. The reaction must 
infallibly have been felt at home. 
It may even be that the Spanish 
Government has escaped, if not 
criticism, at least proofs of the 
growing impatience of the country, 
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because there is a third party who 
claims the right to speak in the 
question of Ouba. The United 
States have rendered the Ministry 
at Madrid a real service, both by 
the sympathy which Americans 
have shown for the rebels, and by 
the warnings which Mr Cleveland 
addressed to the Ministry at 
Madrid. Spaniards, who are only 
too apt to throw the blame for 
their own failures on others, have 
been ready to account for the per- 
sistence of the rebellicn by the 
help given to it by the filibusters. 
They have found it more flattering 
to their national vanity to do this 
than to ask why their own squad- 
ron in the waters of the Antilles 
has proved so inefficient. It is 
true, no doubt, that the coast of 
Ouba is “foul,” abounding in the 
shoals, creeks, and dangerous 
anchorages which favour the 
smuggler. Yet the thirty to forty 
vessels which the Spanish Govern- 
ment keeps on the coast have done 
little to signalise their existence. 
They are rarely heard of, except 
when one of them is running 
ashore. If the filibusters have 
been uniformly successful in Jand- 
ing cargoes, it is largely because 
Spanish naval officers have been 
unable, or unwilling, to interfere 
with them. It is difficult too, in 
the absence of evidence, to know 
to what the help given to the 
insurgents by the filibusters really 
amounts. The attitude of the 
United States Government is more 
easily estimated. In the diplo- 
matic phrase it has been “ correct.” 
If filibustering expeditions leave 
the ports of the Union, it has not 
as yet been proved that they have 
gone by the connivance of Wash- 
ington. But that the insurgents 
have been encouraged by the hope 
that the States would sooner or 
later come openly to their assist- 
ance, and that the language used 
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by Mr Oleveland, and recently by 
his successor, has been calculated 
to encourage that confidence, is 
certain, and is the chief of the 
grievances which the Spaniards 
feel against the Republic. On 
that point, however, it is very 
necessary to beware of certain 
common and rather attractive mis- 
apprehensions. 

The language which Mr Olney 
used to ourselves, and much more 
which may be heard from Ameri- 
cans, is well calculated to excite 
anger among Europeans who pos- 
sess colonies in the New World. 
Yet when we look at the actions 
of the United States Government, 
it must be allowed that they give 
Spain no substantial ground for 
complaint. The geographical po- 
sition of Cuba does make it of 
immense importance to the United 
States. The mere obligation which 
its perpetual troubles throw upon 
them to enforce their neutrality 
laws in the face of considerable 
administrative difficulties would of 
itself justify the Presidents in ask- 
ing for the co-operation of Spain. 
They are entitled to call upon 
their neighbour either to vindi- 
cate his authority, or confess that 
he cannot do it. Nor can it be 
fairly denied that if the Adminis- 
tration at Washington were in- 
fluenced by the principles which 
have commonly guided European 
States, it would have held itself 
justified by national interests in 
annexing Cuba or helping it to 
independence long ago. Cuba 
blocks the Gulf of Mexico, and 
if it were in the hands of a Power 
possessing an active navy, might 
be the means of inflicting immense 
loss on America. Great conquests 
have been undertaken on less prov- 
ocation, and the conquerors have 
been held to have deserved well 
of their country. Neither must 
it be forgotten—or considered as 
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a detail of no importance—that 
the United States have vast fin- 
ancial interests in Ouba, which 
have suffered greatly from the 
war. It is unnecessary to go at 
length into the motives which have 
restrained successive Presidents, or 
even to suppose that they were all 
creditable. We are only concerned 
with the fact that America, though 
tempted by opportunity and pos- 
sessed of power, has hitherto held 
her hand. Yet it has been im- 
possible for her to refrain alto- 
gether from speaking. She has 
spoken, and her words have had 
a certain effect, which cannot but 
in its turn produce other conse- 
quences for Spain and Cuba. 

Mr M‘Kinley’s message to Con- 
gress of the 6th of December has 
at last revealed the mystery (which 
for the rest was always transpar- 
ent) of General Woodford’s mis- 
sion. We know, and most of us 
had guessed all along, that what 
this envoy came to Spain to do 
was to inform the Government at 
Madrid that the space allowed it 
by Mr Cleveland in which to put 
its house in order was drawing to 
an end, that violent repression 
had manifestly failed in Ouba, and 
that some other course must be 
adopted. Diplomacy may possibly 
feel some doubt whether this did 
or did not amount to an ultimatum. 
In the language of common life it 
was a warning, and could be re- 
ceived in one only of two ways— 
namely, by a summary refusal to 
discuss the question with America 
at all, or by an undertaking to 
satisfy the States. It may be 
that, if Don Antonio Cdnovas had 
been alive to give the answer, the 
first of these two replies would 
have been made to General Wood- 
ford. But of this we need not be 
too sure. It is equally possible 
that he would have recognised the 
need for concession, but would 
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have declined to make it himself. 
He could always put his resigna- 
tion in the hands of the Queen- 
Regent, and retire, leavirfg the 
odium of making a surrender to 
his successor and political rival. 
The crime of Angiolotto removed 
Sefior Canovas from the scene. 
His party had already begun to 
fall to pieces through the dis- 
sensions between him and Sefior 
Silvela. His “‘decapitated” Min- 
istry shrank from assuming re- 
sponsibility, and, by one of those 
arrangements so common in Span- 
ish politics, power was transferred 
from Conservatives to Liberals 
without a vote of the Cortes and 
without an appeal to the country. 
Sefior Sagasta comes into office to 
reverse the policy of his predeces- 
sors, and has not as yet thought it 
necessary to ask for the confidence 
of the nation. This, however, is 
a small detail where “ parliamen- 
tary government is a farce.” If 
Sefior Sagasta can ward off danger, 
and settle the Cuban difficulty in 
any tolerable way, the nation will 
be wholly unmoved if the Cortes 
is never consulted at all. That 
something must be conceded is the 
pretty general conviction. The 
nation is very much of the way 
of thinking of that Spanish diplo- 
matist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who, finding himself con- 
strained to submit to bad terms 
for fear of worse, remarked that, 
after all, it was better to fall 
from the window than from the 
roof. 

Sefior Sagasta then took office, 
with a “mandate” to make con- 
cessions. General Weyler was re- 
called, and seized the opportunity 
to pose his candidature for the 
vacant leadership of the Conserva- 
tive party. General Blanco was 
sent to succeed him on a mission 
of conciliation. In any other 
country the choice would be odd, 
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for General Blanco left a detest- 
able reputation as Governor-Gen- 
eral in the Philippines. The sub- 
stance of his instructions was 
made known at the time, and the 
‘Official Gazette’ has since pub- 
lished a decree “extending auton- 
omy to Ouba and Puerto Rico.” 
We need not make it a reproach 
against Sefior Sagasta and his 
party that they were as resolute 
against granting autonomy to Cuba 
as any Conservative a few years 
ago. Let us allow that conces- 
sions have become inevitable, and 
then the important questions are, 
Will they satisfy the Cubans, and 
so, by restoring order, deprive the 
United States of all excuse for 
intervention 1 

The best way to arrive at an 
understanding on these points is 
to look at the measure of self- 
government which the mother- 
country has at last decided to 
grant the colony. The essential 
features, putting aside mere me- 
chanical details as to the number 
and constitution of the Oolonial 
Parliament, are these: The cen- 
tral executive power shall be the 
Spanish Parliament, and the Gov- 
ernment in the colony shall be the 
Colonial Parliament. The insular 
Chambers may be convoked, sus- 
pended, or dissolved by the Throne, 
or its representative, the Governor- 
General of the island, who shall, 
however, be under the obligation 
to convoke them again in three 
months, The Governor-General 
is to exercise the supreme com- 
mand, and he is made responsible 
for the maintenance of order. He 
is given complete liberty to ap- 
point the officials of his secretariat, 
to issue and execute laws and 
decrees, negotiate international 
treaties and conventions, &c. He 
shall have power to pardon and to 
suspend constitutional guarantees, 
should circumstances call for such 
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action, by placing the island in a 
state of siege. The negotiations 
for the commercial treaties will be 
conducted by the Central Govern- 
ment, with the assistance of the 
Ministers of the island. No im- 
port or export duty shall be made 
differential to the prejudice of 
insular or peninsular production. 
A list of articles of direct Spanish 
origin shall be drawn up, and these 
shall be admitted on more favour- 
able terms than in the case of 
foreign goods. A similar list shall 
be made for island products sent 
to Spain. No differential duty 
shall exceed 35 per cent. 

Now we need not insist on the 
innumerable openings which these 
articles leave for disputes between 
the mother-country and the colony. 
A glance at them is enough to 
show that at the very best they 
give to Cuba something with which 
we are tolerably familiar in our 
own political discussions—to wit, 
gas-and-water Home Rule. And 
that in itself is enough to condemn 
this autonomy bill as a measure 
of conciliation. The Cubans have 
one sentimental grievance, and 
three real ones. They wish to be 
as independent as their brother 
creoles and half -breeds on the 
mainland. They complain of the 
great arbitrary powers of the 
Governor-General ; of the swarms 
of Spanish officials and troops who 
are quartered upon them ; and they 
also complain that Spain sacrifices 
their commercial interests for its 
own benefit, while giving them no 
equivalent market in Europe, and 
even shutting their sugar out of 
America by refusing to make a 
treaty with the States. The 
autonomy offered will not remove 
one of these grievances. It is 
obvious that it will not pacify 
those who wish for independence. 
It leaves the Governor - General 
in possession of large arbitrary 
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powers, gives no security against 
the appointment of officials from 
Spain, retains commercial privi- 
leges for the mother-country, and 
leaves her in a position to put a 
veto on any commercial treaty the 
colony may wish to make with the 
United States. No surprise need 
be felt that the insurgent leaders 
in the bush refuse to accept any 
such autonomy, and until they are 
pacified by force, or persuasion 
nothing is done.“ Mr M‘Kinley 
may well say that he will wait to 
learn what result is produced in 
Cuba by Seiior Sagasta’s policy. 
The United States are not ready 
for armed intervention, and he 
need be under no apprehension 
that he will be deprived of an 
excuse for interfering again. 
Moreover, he has gained this 
great point, that Spain has in 
reality conceded the right of the 
United States to speak, and will 
be ill-placed to resent intervention 
if this tardy and illusory conces- 
sion fails, as it must almost inevit- 
ably fail. 

As for Spain herself, she stands 
in a deplorable position after three 
years of ruinous struggle. By con- 
ceding “the principle of autonomy” 
while the rebels are still in arms, 
she makes a confession of weakness 
which cannot but encourage her 
enemies. She prepares to increase 
her difficulties by setting up fresh 
complications of government in 
the island. In the meantime, the 
demand for more soldiers will not 
grow less, nor the expense diminish. 
The consequences likely to be pro- 
duced at home by the discovery 
that the humiliation of surrender 
—for it is that and nothing less— 
to Ouban demands, backed up by 
America, has failed to bring peace, 
may well be very serious. The 
Carlists, who are commonly spoken 
of as a serious danger, may be left 
aside. It is eminently unlikely 
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that they will move unless the way 
is prepared for them by disturb- 
ances due to other causes. The 
Spanish Government, which has 
sent conscripts to Cuba, has kept 
a considerable force, stated to 
amount to 70,000 men, at home. 
As its ranks contain a large pro- 
portion of time-expired men, who 
are not allowed their discharge 
because the country is in a state 
of war, this army is of exceptionally 
good quality. It would be amply 
sufficient to make short work of 
the beginnings of any Carlist ris- 
ing if properly used. The danger 
threatens from another quarter. 
General Weyler is obviously 
playing for the leadership of the 
Conservative party. It is not 
as yet clear whether he has 
met with any great measure of 
success. The declarations of that 
veteran intriguer Sefior Romero 
Robledo, and a recent speech by 
Sefior Pidal, go to show that some 
sections of the party are prepared to 
support him, but it is still divided. 
There are Conservatives who stand 
apart. In a country where par- 
liamentary government is a farce, 
this is not in itself of vital im- 
portance. There are three ways 
in which politicians reach office in 
Spain. The Queen- Regent may 
think they ought to have their turn, 
or the army may speak. It may 
also happen that the Queen-Regent 
thinks they ought to have their 
turn in case the army should 
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speak. General Weyler is clearly 
soliciting for the voice of his 
brother officers. He has protested 
in the name of the honour of the 
Spanish army against Mr M‘Kin- 
lay’s message. Sefior Sagasta’s 
Ministry talks of bringing him to 
a court-martial, though the nature 
of his offence is most obscure. He 
has only presented a petition to 
the sovereign, which can hardly be 
called a breach of discipline in any 
country. The publication of the 
petition might be, but the credit 
of that feat is defiantly claimed by 
the editor of the ‘ Nacional,’ who 
can well afford to be bold, partly 
because he is a deputy and cannot 
be prosecuted without the consent 
of the Oortes, partly because Ma- 
drid juries habitually find for the 
defendant in press cases. It will be 
of some interest to see what comes 
out of all this; but, if the army 
sympathises with General Weyler, 
as it well may, then the result is 
not unlikely to be a pronuncia- 
miento. There will be no need to 
call the troops into the streets. 
A pronunciamiento may be made, 
and has been made, by half-a- 
dozen generals speaking with the 
utmost politeness in a drawing- 
room, The result would be the 
appearance of General Weyler as 
Prime Minister, with a patriotic 
policy of thorough, It is early, 
though it would be easy, to guess 
what the result of that would be 
in its turn. 
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THE GAY GORDONS. 


A STUDY IN INHERITED PRESTIGE. 


Ir will be long ere the world 
forgets the storming of Dargai on 
the Indian frontier. The politi- 
cal issues of the expedition inter- 
ested a few beyond the India Office. 
The strategic significance of the 
campaign was canvassed by mili- 
tary experts. But the reported gal- 
lantry of the Gordon Highlanders, 
who won the Dargai victory, has 
created a wave of popular enthusi- 
asm unparalleled since the stand at 
Rorke’s Drift thrilled the country. 
It reached such a pitch, indeed, 
that the necessary reaction set in, 
and the subsequent letters from 
rival regiments at the front have 
tended to belittle the first romantic 
reports wired by the newspaper 
correspondents. But the great 
mass of the public is disinclined to 
correct its first impressions. Nor 
will the sober correction of details 
and the prosaic and trustworthy 
placing of the whole affair get over 
this curious fact, that the profes- 
sional correspondents and their 
readers alike looked to the Gor- 
dons with a tenacious expectancy 
of dash and daring. If, it was 
rapidly argued, the Gordons did 
not take Dargai, they ought to 
have done so, and could have done 
so. Whatever he actually did say, 
Colonel Mathias’s famous speech, 
“The Gordons will take it!” really 
sums up the view of the man in 
the street. 

This extraordinary faith in the 
capacity of the Gordon Highland- 
ers, this panegyric over their 
prestige, is not a creation of the 
new journalism. It isan old story, 
firmly embedded in the ballad lore 
of centuries, and circulated in the 
proverbial currency of many gen- 
erations. The phrase “the gay 





Gordons” sums up the popular 
belief in crisp alliterative form. 
“The Gordons had the guidin’ 
o’'t” practically covers the history 
of the north-east of Scotland for 
hundreds of years; and to this 
day the head of the clan is known 
as the “Cock of the North.” “The 
Gordons aye hae borne the bell,” 
says one balladist ; and another 
lays down the dictum that 


‘“‘The gule, the Gordon, and the hoodie- 
craw 

Were the three warst things that 
Moray ever saw.” 


While all this crisp character- 
isation applies to the clan, it is 
equally true of the regiment which 
bears its tartan and traditions; for, 
raised a hundred years ago by 
the fourth Duke of Gordon and 
his intrepid duchess on behalf of 
their son, in whom the dukedom 
perished for a time, the Gordon 
Highlanders owe their repeated 
successes to the spirit which ani- 
mated, and which they inherited 
from, the clan. It is beside the 
point to declare, even if it were 
true,—which it is not,—that the 
regiment of to-day contains few 
Scotsmen, to say nothing of thor- 
oughbred Gordons. Prestige is a 
quality transmissible by other 
channels than blood-relationship ; 
and prestige has surrounded the 
clan for centuries, down to the 
present time— when one of its 
members, Lord Aberdeen, rules 
one of the largest colonies of 
the Orown in the name of the 
Queen, and when the chief of the 
clan, the Marquis of Huntly, and 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
are found at the head of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, with which 
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their families have been connected 
for four centuries. The subject 
forms one of the most absorbing 
studies in the whole range of family 
characteristics, for this spirit has 
manifested itself in every aspect of 
life to which the Gordons have had 
to adapt themselves. This pecu- 
liar spirit may be described as a 
splendid recklessness, an engag- 
ing abandon, displayed strikingly 
in our own day (to take extreme 
cases) in the daring idealism of 
‘Chinese ” Gordon and the swing- 
ing verses of Adam Lindsay Gor- 
don, the Australian squatter. 

The clan is not one of mushroom 
growth. When you begin to seek 
for its why and wherefore, you 
get lost in the mists of tradition, 
but we have at least the authentic 
history of eight hundred years to 
furnish a clue to its development. 
In the absence of definite data, 
one is left to ground a theory 
of the initial inspiration of the 
Gordons on the undisputed tradi- 
tion of their French origin. In 
the department of Lot, in the 
south - west of France, there is a 
townlet of three thousand souls, 
still known, like the Kincardine- 
shire fishing-village, by the name 
of Gourdon. France believes to 
this day that Gourdon is the seat 
of a great hidden gold treasure, 
which King Clovis buried there in 
511. A chance find in 1842 gives 
some credence to the belief. At 
any rate it might be taken as sym- 
bolic of the gift of the race of 
men which France made to this 
country. The province of Aqui- 
taine, in which Gourdon is a tiny 
dot, was just the place to breed a 
hardy, adventurous race, for it had 
long been the battle-ground of south- 
ern France, swept by successive 
hordes from the north. As early 
as the eighth century a Duke of 
Gourdon was Oonstable of France; 
and the town touched English 
history when Richard the Lion 
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fell at Chalus by the hand of a 
soldier called Bertram de Gourdon. 

Suggestive as this is, it is vague 
at the best, and the figures that 
flit across the early history of the 
Gordons are the merest shadows. 
Not until the Gordons appear in 
Scotland do the shadows become 
palpable realities, and even then, 
to begin with, there is much to be 
explained. How and when they 
crossed the Channel, and flitted 
northwards, no man knows; but 
we find them located on the Scot- 
tish Border in the last decade of 
the eleventh century. It is pos- 
sible that, as soldiers of fortune, 
they had come across in the 
Conqueror’s train, and gradually 
worked their way up to the Bor- 
der, which was a sort of parallel 
to the spurs of the Pyrenees 
country, where endless wars had 
raged and developed a hardy, 
daring race of fighters, none too 
closely identified, in the beginning, 
with the sovereignty of any one 
Power. Be that as it may, we 
need go no further back than their 
establishment on the Scottish 
Border to understand how the 
dominant spirit of the Gordons 
was developed. The necessity of 
fighting, now to resist, and now to 
practise, plunder, was the one law 
recognised in the Debatable Land: 
and the survival of the fittest 
was the result, not of a devotion 
to a vague national cause, but of a 
perpetual struggle for the preserva- 
tion, at all costs, of each group of 
settlers, typified in the family. 
For two hundred years the Gor- 
dons were engaged in this personal 
struggle for existence, gradually 
building up a compact family 
against all odds. Thus, while the 
first of the name mentioned in the 
history of this country fell with 
Malcolm at Alnwick in 1093; 
while a successor perished for 
David’s cause at the battle of the 
Standard in 1138; and while the 
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chief of the house lost his lands 
and his life at Dunbar in 1296, 
—the son of the last gave in his 
allegiance to the English king, and 
even advocated a policy of con- 
ciliation towards Edward. When 
sheer brute force failed, he an- 
nexed the art of diplomacy, not 
because he was a renegade to 
the Scots cause, but because the 
prime necessity for him was to 
preserve his house, and to regain 
what had been lost at Dunbar. 
As soon as this was accomplished, 
he threw in his lot with Bruce 
(who was not unfamiliar with 
similar tactics), with the result 
that he not only regained what had 
been lost, but became stronger 
than ever, for Bruce gave him (in 
1319) the forfeited lands of the 
Earl of Athol in the north of 
Scotland. That was the first foot- 
ing of the Gordons in the north; 
that meant the real foundation of 
the house which history has ideal- 
ised ; for, while a younger branch 
got the Border lands (founding 
the Lochinvar Gordons, to whom 
the Viscounts Kenmure belonged), 
the main stem in the north 
flourished to far greater purpose, 
for the very reason which had 
made the family great in the 
south—the need for renewed and 
unremitting struggle. 

In annexing the lands of the 
Earl of Athol, the Gordons at 
once placed themselves in a hot- 
bed of opposition, for Athol’s 
neighbours, like himself, were the 
sworn supporters of Baliol, the 
anti-Bruce. The Gordons’ tenure, 
then, was founded once again on 
might. For a time they were dis- 
possessed, but in the end they 
triumphed, living up to the larger 
opportunity by blotting out the 
Comyns— Gordon killing Athol 
in a personal encounter at the 
battle of Culblean in 1335. When 
the necessity for this struggle was 
ended, and a footing had been got, 


a new field of attack was opened 
up by the desire to increase the 
original holding so as to make 
room for cadets of the growing 
house; and in this difficult task 
the Gordons were engaged for 
hundreds of years, encroaching 
constantly on their neighbours, 
fighting a clan cause under the 
guise of the shifting imperial 
question, and growing stronger 
and stronger as the need for 
strength slowly but surely in- 
creased. All this really forms 
the history of the north-east 
of Scotland for at least three 
centuries. 

The Gordons made another step 
forward by obtaining the ear of 
the king—literally. When David 
II. was defeated at Neville’s Cross 
in 1346, John Gordon went with 
him into captivity in the Tower of 
London. The two young men, 
strangers in a strange land, struck 
up a warm friendship during the 
eleven years of their imprison- 
ment. ‘This connection between 
the clan and the Crown was made 
stronger by Gordon’s younger son, 
Adam, who married an heiress of 
royal descent. This was Elizabeth 
Keith, the daughter of Sir William 
Keith, Great Marshal! of Scotland. 
Her mother was the granddaughter 
of Sir Alexander Fraser, the High 
Chamberlain of Scotland, and the 
grandniece of the Bruce himself ; 
while her sister, Muriella, was 
married to the Regent Albany. 
Thus Gordon was placed in the 
very thick of royalty—a remark- 
able rise for a foreign family to 
have made in three centuries. He 
not only brought wealth (with his 
wife) to his house, but he became 
a greater figure in the affairs of 
State than any of his predecessors, 
by succeeding the Earl of March 
as Warden of the Eastern Marches. 
That was an honour exceedingly 
difficult to hold, for his deposed 
predecessor went over at once to 
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Henry’s Court, and played Eng- 
land’s game, to avenge himself. 
(It is curious to think that the 
Earl of March of to-day will yet 
hold the dukedom of Gordon.) 
The battle of Homildon Hill, 
1402, was the disastrous result of 
this unholy alliance ; and Gordon, 
after enacting the famous scene 
with Sir John Swinton, which Sir 
Walter Scott has described so 
vividly, fell on the field, along 
with two of his uncles. 

The family, however, was strong 
enough to stand the blow, for it 
had increased to such an extent 
that, for the second time in its 
history, it divided into two dis- 
tinct sections. In the beginning 
of the fourteenth century the house 
had planted one branch in the south 
and another in the north. At the 
beginning of the fifteenth, the 
northern branch had budded forth 
into two separate branches. Sir 
Adam had really succeeded his elder 
brother, John, who left only two 
natural sons—the famous “ Jock” 
and “Tam” Gordon. They had 
to surrender the family estate of 
Strathbogie to their uncle; while, 
moving slightly north- westwards, 
they annexed new lands for them- 
selves. These two are the ances- 
tors of by far the greatest number 
of cadets of the house, and to-day 
they are represented in the direct 
male line by the Earl of Aberdeen 
and his uncle, Baron Stanmore. 
But the great ennobled line of the 
Gordons, first the Earls of Huntly 
and then the Dukes of Gordon, 
traces its origin to Elizabeth, the 
cousin of “Jock” and “Tam,” 
and the daughter of Sir Adam 
who fell at Homildon Hill; and 
it is with her descendants that I 
shall deal in the main, because, 
having the greater opportunity, 
they rose more quickly to fame, 
and gave birth to the regiment 
which forms my text. 

Indeed, nothing could illustrate 
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the extraordinary vitality of the 
Gordons better than this crisis. 
Here were its vast possessions con- 
signed to the care of a young girl, at 
a time when might was right, and 
when the north-east of Scotland 
was in constant hazard of being 
swept by the retrogressive Celt 
from the far west and the north. 
Not only, however, did the lady 
weather the storm, but she set her 
ship afloat in waters richer than 
ever, She married Alexander, the 
son of her guardian, Sir William 
Seton of that ilk, the ancestor of 
the Earls of Winton, so that the 
Gordons were now related by 
marriage with the greatest families 
in the land—the Hays, the Keiths, 
the Lindsays, the Frasers, the 
Campbells. And such was the 
dominance of her race that her 
husband, when raised to such 
“ peerage” as the time knew, took 
the title of Lord Gordon, while her 
descendants have ever since been 
known as Gordons, and not Setons. 
Elizabeth’s example has been fol- 
lowed by several of her descen- 
dants. Thus, the great -grand- 
mother of Oatherine Gordon, who 
was the mother of Lord Byron, 
married a Davidson, but her 
descendants called themselves 
Gordon. Mrs Byron, by the 
way, with the haziest ideas about 
her pedigree, was particularly 
scornful about the Seton Gordons. 
As a matter of fact, she was not 
only one of them herself, but, as 
I have shown, she was also a 
Davidson. Yet there need be no 
rivalry between the two main divi- 
sions of the house, for if one is 
strong genealogically in being de- 
scended from men (“Jock” and 
“Tam ”), it was originally weak, 
in the eyes of the State, in having 
to hand over the actual property 
to the legal line, which thus bal- 
anced the male branch, though 
descended from a woman, In 
point of actual importance, how- 
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ever, the Seton Gordons have 
been more famous than “ Jock’s” 
and “Tam’s” descendants, The 
unbiassed treatment of the clan by 
the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ is a good test of this. 
Out of the seventy-six different 
bearers of the name with whom 
it deals, I am unable to place 
eighteen. But of the remaining 
fifty-eight, thirty-eight are Seton 
Gordons, Fifteen only trace their 
origin to “Jock” and “Tam,” 
while five represent the Gordons 
of Lochinvar. 

This greater distinction of the 
Seton Gordons, however, is more 
apparent than real. The descend- 
ants of “Jock” and ‘“ Tam”—the 
latter had eighteen sons !—had to 
begin life again, as it were; had 
to create a dwelling - place, by 
annexing the lands of their neigh- 
bours at the expense of much 
petty fighting. Thus, their ener- 
gies were absorbed in a local and 
personal struggle. With the 
Seton Gordons, on the other 
hand, the case was wholly differ- 
ent. They possessed the land 
already, they had the wealth, so 
that their energies were left free 
from the first to have the “ guid- 
in’” of larger stakes. They had 
been raised to greatness by the 
State, and they had to pay tribute 
to the State in the shape of con- 
stant service. Thus their innate 
capacity found its real oppor- 
tunity, and they became men of 
affairs—soldiers, statesmen, dip- 
lomatists. If we consult the 
Dictionary again we will find this 
absolutely verified. The Gordons 
noticed there distinguished them- 
selves mainly as men of affairs: a 
mere handful entered the Church 
—and most of these as ecclesi- 
astical politicians, Only in modern 
times do we find them practising 
literature, and then only in one 
or two cases. Nota single artist 
of the name is mentioned in the 
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Dictionary, except Sir John Wat- 
son Gordon, who merely assumed 
the name Gordon to distinguish 
him from the other painters 
called Watson. 

You have only to glance at the 
history of the Seton Gordons to 
see how the capacity for affairs 
was developed. [Fortune had 
given them a good start by plac- 
ing them in a fertile country, 
where the absence of impassable 
hill-ranges, such as the Grampians 
to the south and south-east, made 
inroads into the surrounding coun- 
ties very easy. Elizabeth Gor- 
don, the heiress, brought wealth 
with her. Her husband, Alexander 
Seton, the scion of a house which 
like her own had won its spurs in 
Border warfare, brought brains 
and bravery to back her cause. 
Thus, early in his career in the 
north he occupied a leading place 
in the army which defeated the 
notorious Lord of the Isles at 
Harlaw in 1411, and so he not 
only insured the prosperity of his 
own lands, but helped to decide 
once and for all whether the High- 
lander or the Lowlander was to 
rule Scotland. Their son’s mar- 
riage with Chancellor Crichton’s 
daughter brought them into closer 
contact than ever with the Crown, 
and resulted in the earldom of 
Huntly coming to the family, 
and in the earl gaining the famous 
sobriquet, ‘The Cock of the 
North.” A still greater advance 
in importance was made when the 
second earl (Elizabeth’s grandson) 
married a princess of the blood, 
namely, Annabella Stuart, the 
daughter of James I. The results 
of this union were far-reaching, 
for it brought the element of the 
personal into their attitude to the 
royal family, the earl rising to the 
High Chancellorship of Scotland. 
It is a curious illustration of the 
vitality of his house that this 
marriage connection of the Gor- 
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dons with the royal family should 
be actually realised to-day, for the 
only princesses of the blood in our 
own time who have married other 
than princes have become the 
wives of the descendants of this 
earl and his royal countess: the 
Marquis of Lorne claiming descent 
on the maternal side from his 
eldest son, the third Earl of 
Huntly ; while the Dake of Fife, 
like Lord Byron, can claim his 
second son, Sir William Gordon 
of Gight, as ancestor. A third 
son of the second earl married 
the Countess of Sutherland, and, 
for nearly three hundred years 
(until 1785, when the Countess of 
Sutherland married George Gran- 
ville Leveson-Gower, Marquis of 
Stafford) the Gordons held the 
earldom of Sutherland. The third 
Earl of Huntly governed the 
country in the Regent Albany’s 
absence in France, and the eleva- 
tion of his son William to the 
bishopric of Aberdeen gave him a 
voice in the affairs of the Church. 
His eldest son, who married an 
illegitimate daughter of James 
IV., died before him, so that he 
was succeeded by his grandson, 
George, the fourth earl. 

In the person of this nobleman 
the Gordons felt their power equal 
to the hazard of a rebellion against 
the Crown. The crisis was pre- 
cipitated by some personal feeling 
on the part of Queen Mary. It 
is said that she entertained a more 
than kindly feeling for the earl’s 
son, John. At any rate, when he 
refused to surrender himself for 
an attack on the Ogilvys, and was 
naturally supported by his kins- 
men, she sent an army against the 
Gordons and defeated them utterly 
at Oorrichie, in 1562. John was 
captured, and executed at Aber- 
deen under her Majesty’s very eyes. 
His father, the earl, died of a fit 
of apoplexy on hearing of the dis- 
aster, and his corpse was actually 
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arraigned in Parliament and pub- 
licly disgraced, while sentence of | 
forfeiture was passed on his house. 
As if the Gordons had not suffered 
enough, Mary went off with Both- 
well, the husband of the earl’s 
daughter, Jean. This lady, dis- 
playing the inherited will to live, 
cleverly got rid of a bad bargain, 
for she suppressed the dispensation 
which would have prevented Both- 
well from marrying Mary; and 
ultimately married her kinsman, 
the Earl of Sutherland, and, thirdly, 
one of the Ogilvys who had really 
brought about the temporary ruin 
of her house. 

The Gordons reeled from the 
blow which had been struck at 
them ; but they rallied completely, 
for not only were the family hon- 
ours restored in the person of the 
fifth earl, but his son was raised 
to a marquisate and his grandson 
was created a viscount in his own 
right. The marquis weathered all 
the storms that beset his house. 
Queen Elizabeth’s attempts to level 
him were all made in vain, the 
marquis standing tenaciously by 
the Church of Rome, for, as Spald- 
ing has it, he was of ‘invincible 
courage, and boldly bare down all 
his enemies.” And yet, he “loved 
rest and quietness with all hisheart,” 
becoming the “patron of learning,” 
—his grandson, Lord George, who 
was killed at the battle of Alford, 
wrote excellent verses,—and re- 
building the family mansions on a 
gorgeous scale. Utter ruin threat- 
ened his house when his eldest 
son, the second marquis, was de- 
feated by the Protestant party and 
beheaded, while his estates were 
confiscated and his honours for- 
feited. But the Gordons once 
more emerged from the wreckage, 
for the marquis’s eldest son, Lewis, 
got back ail that had been lost, 
his second surviving son founded 
the earldom of Aboyne, while his 
grandson was elevated to the duke- 
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dom of Gordon. And the same 
wonderful vitality was displayed 
in the same crisis by the Haddo 
Gordons, the descendants of “Jock” 
Gordon, for though Sir John, who 
had been created a baronet, was 
beheaded in 1645, his second son 
was elevated to the earldom of 
Aberdeen. 

The second Duke of Gordon dab- 
bled in the Jacobite intrigues, but 
his son, Lord Lewis, boldly sup- 
ported the Chevalier, and is en- 
shrined in the ballads of the period. 
The third duke led a blameless life ; 
but the devilry of the race burst 
out in full flame in his son, the 
notorious Lord George Gordon, the 
Rioter. The fourth duke is re- 
membered for his rollicking verses, 
“Cauld kail in Aberdeen and cus- 
tocks in Strathbogie” ; but he was 
overshadowed by his celebrated 
duchess, Jane Maxwell, who had 
as much dash and daring about 
her as if she had been a Gordon 
born and bred. She did well by 
the house, for she married her 
daughters to the Dukes of Bed- 
ford, Manchester, and Richmond 
respectively (bestowing a fourth 
damsel on the Marquis Cornwallis), 
while she was mainly instrumental 
in raising for her son, the fifth and 
last duke, the regiment which has 
made all the world wonder over 
its conduct at Dargai. After lying 
dormant for forty years, the duke- 
dom of Gordon was revived in 
favour of the present Duke of 
Richmond, whose father had al- 
ready assumed the name Gordon, 
along with the lands of the house. 
And so the titled honours were 
revived, as they had been created, 
through a woman. The marquisate 
of Huntly went to the Earl of 
Aboyne as a descendant of the 
second marquis (who was be- 
headed). It may be noticed that 
Lord Aboyne’s cousin, Miss Beck- 
ford, the daughter of the author of 
‘Vathek,’ had previously married 
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the Duke of Hamilton. Indeed, 
were I to attempt to trace the 
appearance of the Gordons under 
similar guises in the peerage, I 
would have to produce a Burke 
or Debrett in miniature. 

Let me, however, refer to some 
moderns who seem to me to ex- 
hibit the Gordon characteristics in 
a striking degree. Byron is a 
notable case. If his biographers 
had possessed any real knowledge 
of his maternal ancestry—Moore 
was particularly slipshod — they 
would have been able to under- 
stand more completely his hot- 
headed character. The badness 
of the Byrons explains it only 
partially. The “ gayness” of the 
Gordons contributed a good deal 
to his work—not only from the 
fact of his descent, but because 
he was brought up by his mother. 
Mrs Byron was a Gordon of Gight. 
The first of her house—Sir William 
Gordon, who was the son of the 
second Earl of Huntly and the 
Princess Annabella Stuart — fell 
at Flodden. And his fate was 
prophetic; for his heir died with- 
out issue, and two other sons met 
violent deaths, while three of his 
grandsons fell fighting. This sense 
of death and doom, pathetically 
expressed in the whole life of Mrs 
Byron, worked its way into the 
ballad lore of the family in such 
snatches as— 


‘* When the heron leaves the tree, 
The Laird of Gicht shall landless be.” 


And again— 


** At Gight three men by sudden deaths 
shall dee, 

And after that the land shall lie in 
sea.” 


Strangely enough, Lord Haddo, 
the son of the third Earl of Aber- 
deen, who bought the estate from 
Mrs Byron’s trustees, was killed 
by a fall from his horse at Gight ; 
while the present earl’s second 
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brother was killed by the acci- 
dental discharge of his rifle; and 
the eldest, having fully demon- 
strated the dare-devilry of his 
race by becoming a common sailor 
(under the name of John Osborn), 
was drowned at sea while mate 
of a packet-ship sailing between 
Boston and Melbourne. 

The mention of the Aberdeen 
family and Byron brings me to 
the appearance of the Gordons as 
soldiers of fortune all over the 
world. Not only did Lord Aber- 
deen, the Premier, earn Byron’s 
alliterative praise as “the travel- 
led Thane, Athenian Aberdeen” ; 
not only did Byron himself re-create 
Greece for the world; but at the 
very time he was figuring in the 
war of Independence another of 
the clan, Thomas Gordon, of the 
Buthlaw branch (descendants of 
the terrible “Tam ”), was actually 
fighting in the Greek army, in 
which he rose (in 1839) to the 
position of a major-general. He 
was a skilled linguist, and made 
several important translations 
from the Turkish. A more distin- 
guished clansman, Patrick Gordon, 
of the Auchleuchries branch (de- 
scended from ‘“ Jock”), was the 
general and friend of Peter the 
Great. Like the Greek major- 
general I have mentioned, he had 
a certain literary instinct, for he 
wrote elaborate diaries, which 
throw a vivid light on Peter. 
He died in 1699 at the age of 
sixty-four, and the Czar gave him 
a funeral as splendid as Frederick 
gave to Marshal Keith. Again, 
Lord Henry Gordon, a son of the 
second Marquis of Huntly, entered 
the service of the King of Poland, 
whose Great Treasurer, Count 
Morstein, had married his sister, 
Lady Catherine Gordon. I could 
mention many other similar in- 
stances of the Gordons carving out 
a place for themselves in unfav- 
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ourable surroundings and amid 
strangers. The most remarkable 
is ‘‘Chinese” Gordon, whose mar- 
tyrdom has enshrined him for ever 
among our heroes. Though the 
fact is difficult to prove, the prob- 
ability is strong that he was de- 
scended from the Gordons of Park, 
who looked to “Jock” as their 
progenitor. David Gordon fought 
at Prestonpans under General 
Cope. His son and grandson 
both served in the army, while 
his great-grandson was the hero of 
Khartoum. The clan, at any rate, 
claim “ Ohinese ” Gordon as a son, 
for they erected a statue of him in 
Aberdeen,—curiously enough, at 
the gate of a hospital for poor 
boys, founded by another Gordon 
during last century. To put the 
originator of the Gordon Boys’ 
Homes at the portals of Gordon’s 
College was indeed appropriate. 

The great point about the Gor- 
dons, however, is their enormous 
vitality under all conditions—the 
more adverse the better. Other 
families have risen and disap- 
peared or become immensely weak- 
ened, but the Gordons remain. 
Four ennobled families and five 
baronets bear this name, and the 
vast ramifications of the clan are 
to be found all over the world. 
Whatever they have set their 
minds to they have done well. 
Thus, the regiment which calls 
itself Gordon has an immense 
backing of splendid history behind 
it, and that means a great deal. 
The fact has vaguely impressed it- 
self on the community at large, 
and that, I take it, accounts for 
the expectancy of great things from 
the Gordons. They have done 
nothing to dispel this idea of in- 
vincibility which surrounds them. 
They remain, like the clan, the 
‘gay Gordons,” who always love 
to have the “guidin’ o’t.” 

J. M. Buttocs. 
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AN OBJECT-LESSON FOR THE INDIAN 


THE TRANSPORT SERVICE AND THE HEALTH OF OUR 


Tue splendid material of our 
native army in India, its discipline, 
and the devotion of the men to 
their officers and to the Service, 
received well-merited recognition 
in a late number of ‘Maga.’! 
But there is a weak side to the 
military position in India, which 
it is none the less our duty to ex- 
amine and to criticise. The three 
most urgent questions of the day 
in India are—How to prevent the 
lamentable loss year by year of 
so many brave soldiers from that 
insinuating and deadly malady, 
enteric fever ; how to improve the 
transport service, which within the 
past few months has been strained 
to its limits by the rising of a 
few thousands of border tribes- 
men; and how to accomplish 
these much-needed reforms with- 
out putting a serious strain upon 
the financial resources of the 
Indian Government — resources 
which have been seriously ham- 
pered for years by the fall in the 
exchange value of the rupee, and 
which have recently sustained a 
crushing blow from the famine of 
1896-97, when the drain upon the 
Treasury was estimated by the 
Secretary of State for India at the, 
shall we call it, enormous sum of 
ten million pounds sterling. 

The answers to the three ques- 
tions may, with the confidence in- 
spired and supported by practical 
results, be given in one—viz., to 
establish at ali military and other 
important stations in India forage 
or fodder farms, on which the neces- 
sary animals for an efficient trans- 
port service could be maintained 
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GOVERNMENT. 


ARMY IN INDIA. 
in working condition and ready 
to start on active service at a 
moment’s notice, and where a 
plentiful supply of good pure 
milk could be produced for the 
soldiers and population generally 
in crowded centres. 

When any considerable number 
of Indian troops is required to 
move to the front on a war foot- 
ing, the Transport Department is 
driven to the native bazaars to se- 
cure at a high price such horses, 
mules, and oxen as are procurable, 
and these often prove untrained and 
unsuitable for the work required 
of them. Some have to be sold at 
a loss within a short period of their 
purchase, others break down by the 
way and retard progress, and, more- 
over, numerous contagious diseases 
are liable to be imported by cattle 
brought in from many districts. 
The transport in consequence be- 
comes completely disorganised. 
But if a full complement of well- 
bred and well-trained animals 
were maintained during times of 
peace, the position would be very 
different. A most important arm 
of the Service would become a 
source of strength to the army, in 
place of a hindrance to its effective 
movement ; the lavish expenditure 
in times of war would be enor- 
mously reduced, and the cost of 
maintenance could be more than 
met by the profits derivable from 
the farms. The animals and their 
attendants could be employed in 
the work of the farms and for the 
removal of town refuse, and they 
could be brought together in de- 
tachments three or four times 





1 See ‘The Native Army of India” in ‘ Maga’ for August 1897. 
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during the month to practise the 
military duties necessary to equip 
them for field service. While a 
campaign was in progress the 
needs of the farms could be 
attended to without loss and 
without serious increase of ex- 
penditure by hiring cattle from 
the villagers. The training of the 
attendants would be beneficial to 
the country at large, as on retiring 
from Government service they 
would introduce among their own 
people the cultivation of grass-land 
—a branch of rural economy which 
at present finds no place in native 
practice. 

Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, in 
his monumental work ‘ Forty-one 
Years in India,’ most forcibly 
points out the consequences of 
trusting to “hurriedly collected 
transport.” One of his many 
references to this subject runs 
thus :— 

“The inefficient state of the trans- 
port added to my anxieties. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties experi- 
enced in former campaigns from the 
same cause, the Government had 
neglected to take any steps for the 
organisation of a proper transport 
service while we were at peace ; con- 
sequently, when everything should 
have been ready for a start, confusion 
reigned supreme in this all-important 
department. Large numbers of 
camels, mules, and bullocks arrived 
daily, picked up at exorbitant prices 
from any one who would supply them ; 
but most of these animals were quite 
unfit to enter upon the hard work of 
a campaign, and with a totally inex- 
perienced and quite insufficient staff 
of officers to supervise them, it was 
evident that the majority must suc- 
cumb at an early date.” 


The weakness of our position 
during the recent outbreak of 
hostilities on the Indian frontier 
was abundantly evident. Had the 
month of delay spent in waiting 
for the collection of transport 
animals been saved, and had we 
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been able to strike at once, it 
might well be asked, how much 
less fighting would have been 
necessary, how much military ex- 
penditure might have been saved ? 

There is an unpardonable griev- 
ance in the old method of pro- 
curing fodder in the districts in 
which military stations exist, a 
method still in force where forage- 
farms have not been established. 
Government grass-cutters go out 
and steal from the lands of the 
ryots, and the cattle of the country 
are in consequence deprived of a 
substantial part of their natural 
food-supply. Unless where re- 
lieved by the establishment of 
farms, the hardship of the grass 
being taken in this high-handed 
manner is steadily becoming great- 
er with that reduction of the 
grazing-land which is the natural 
result of the increase of population 
and the consequent enlargement 
of the area under cultivation. 

At present the milk which goes 
to the troops is supplied—with 
the one exception at Allahabad— 
by the native population, living 
usually under the most filthy, in- 
sanitary, and revolting conditions, 
from cows and buffaloes which 
are badly fed and negligently 
tended. Oommon buffaloes are 
literally village scavengers, eating 
horse-manure and human excre- 
ment with disgusting avidity. 
Even the milk of buffaloes thus 
uncared for is normally poor in 
quality, has a rank unwholesome 
flavour, and, besides, is invariably 
adulterated or diluted with im- 
pure water; while ample oppor- 
tunity is afforded for the intro- 
duction of the germs of contagious 
diseases, the most dreaded of which 
is enteric fever. 

A village of 2000 inhabitants 
will have, probably, 1500 cattle 
scattered about singly or in small 
groups, and kept in shelter-sheds 
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in close proximity to the dwelling- 
houses. The milk is drawn into 
unclean chatties or porous earthen- 
ware vessels, and probably covered, 
until it is sent to market, with 
a cloth soiled by wear or in 
habitual use as a sleeping-sheet. 
And in the house in which it 
stands thus covered there may 
be a patient suffering from small- 
pox, cholera, enteric fever, or 
any of the various human con- 
tagious and infectious diseases, 
the germs of which find congenial 
and safe quarters in mammalian 
milk—an unsurpassed medium for 
the propagation of such diseases. 
On its: way to market the milk- 
vessel is frequently placed in the 
centre of a basket, and surrounded 
by dried cow-dung patties, used for 
fuel, and not infrequently made 
from the droppings of cattle suf- 
fering from rinderpest or some 
other epizootic disease. 

The unqualified success of the 
Allahabad fodder and dairy farm 
proves, without leaving ground for 
reasonable doubt, that on properly 
selected and well-managed farms in 
different parts of India abundance 
of fodder could be reared to support 
an admirable transport service for 
the Indian army, and also provide 
an ample supply of rich wholesome 
milk for the use of the troops, 
which would be an effective safe- 
guard against contagious and infec- 
tious disease. It also proves that 
the work could be accomplished at 
a considerable profit to Govern- 
ment on the original outlay. To 
fully realise the certainty of such 
great possibilities it will be neces- 
sary to enter in detail into the 
history of the Allahabad farm, and 
to examine carefully the results 
which have been attained. 

The farm was established in 
1882 by the late Lieutenant-Gene- 
Sir Herbert Macpherson, V.O., 
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K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief of 
the Madras army, while in com- 
mand of the Allahabad district, to 
provide a larger and better supply 
of fodder for military purposes. 
The money was borrowed from 
Government and privately guaran- 
teed by himself, so confident was 
he of the success of the venture 
and of its vast importance to India. 
Much has been said of Sir Herbert 
Macpherson as a general, but too 
little is known of his great quali- 
ties as the friend of the soldier. 
This work is only one of the many 
instances in which, in a practical 
manner, he showed that, while not 
forgetful of the interests of the 
State, the interests of his men 
were near to his heart. No little 
credit is due to the enthusiastic 
support which was extended to the 
undertaking by Lord Roberts, who 
was Commander-in-Chief at the 
time. But while fully acknow- 
ledging the importance of the 
parts played in its inception and 
initiation by two men whose names 
stand out prominently in the 
annals of the progressive develop- 
ment of the Indian army, it is no 
more than justice to record the 
fact that to Lieutenant D. J. 
Meagher, the officer (still in charge) 
to whom the management was in- 
trusted, is due the credit of work- 
ing out to a successful issue the 
multifarious details of the under- 
taking. The area, extending to 
about 5000 acres, is laid out on 
the gata bundi system (from gata, 
a plot, and bundan, to tie). The 
land, the surface of which is 
slightly rolling, was subdivided 
into rectangular plots by low 
earth walls. The plots were 
varied in size, and the walls in 
height from 1 foot to 4 feet, to 
suit the inclination of the surface 
at any given place,—the object 
being to secure the formation of 





























low, level terraces, by stopping the 
wasteful washing away of the sur- 
face soil which occurs on land 
lying in a natural state during the 
period of heavy monsoon rains. 
The soil from the higher parts 
settled behind the walls and the 
desired result was accomplished, 
surfaces being formed suitable for 
the convenient cultivation and re- 
moval of grass or other farm pro- 
duce. The once barren and deso- 
late cantonment of Allahabad is 
now transformed into a mag- 
nificent park. Grass forms the 
chief product of the farm, and as 
“seeding down” is difficult in the 
Indian climate, this is resorted 
to only when it is desired to 
establish certain species without 
intermixture with those which 
grow naturally. A thick sward 
can be formed without artificial 
seeding or planting by the applica- 
tion of heavy dressings—80 tons 
per acre—of farmyard manure, 
town-sweepings, or refuse-compost, 
if cattle be not permitted to roam 
over it. Land suitable for the 
successful cultivation of abundant 
crops of grass is of a heavy tenaci- 
ous character, and cattle treading 
upon it after rain destroy the 
roots and poach it so that on 
drying it becomes hard and ini- 
mical to plant-growth. The 
manure tends to loosen the sur- 
face and to check evaporation, 
and, together with the earth walls, 
to hold the rain-water where it 
falls—more especially important 
in the case of the early rains, 
which are charged with valuable 
combined nitrogen brought down 
from the atmosphere. When 
manure is available in excessive 
quantities, a layer 9 inches thick 
is trenched in at a depth of 12 
inches ; and when used in a fresh 
condition (which gives the most 
satisfactory results and removes 
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all danger of the development of 
insanitary conditions at the cen- 
tres where it is produced), the 
beneficial results, though gradually 
diminishing, last from ten to thir- 
teen years. Surface dressings be- 
come exhausted a few years sooner. 
In a country where excessive heat 
and excessive moisture occur peri- 
odically, the benignant process of 
fermentation necessary to secure 
the best results is obtained when 
manure is applied directly to the 
land in a fresh state and in con- 
siderable quantities at one time. 
In town-refuse in India there is a 
large proportion of valuable potash 
salts derived from the burning of 
wood and leaves, and from the 
collection by sweeping of the salt- 
petre which comes to the surface 
by capillary action during dry 
weather in the vicinity of long- 
established centres of population. 
Though manure is much in de- 
mand for fuel, and is readily 
utilised by cultivators in rural 
districts, the disposal of it becomes 
a matter of anxiety in large towns, 
and in cantonments where cavalry, 
artillery, or transport animals are 
located. 

At Allahabad eight cuttings of 
grass are taken during the season, 
which begins early in the monsoon, 
and lasts, say, from the middle of 
June to the middle of March. 
From manured land the total 
weight varies from 15 to 40 tons 
per acre, according to the quality 
of the soil and the number of 
years which have elapsed since the 
manure was applied. The jhabau, 
a native hook which resembles a 
scythe - blade, is preferred to the 
grass-mower drawn by bullocks, as 
the clean cut of the former is less 
injurious to the grass-stubble than 
the clipping action of the latter, 
which reduces the number of cut- 
tings from eight to two. On poor 
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unmanured land only one crop can 
be cut for hay in October. The 
hay-making season begins in the 
middle of September. It is impos- 
sible to make good hay before this 
time, for, even in periods when 
there is no rain, the ground is so 
wet that moisture is drawn up by 
the hay, which, quite independ- 
ently of this circumstance, does 
not dry properly in the humid 
atmosphere. There are forty-eight 
good species of natural grasses, 
some of which are as valuable as 
any British grass, and frequent 
cutting develops a fine quality of 
produce. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that a coarse 
appearance is not always an in- 
dication of inferior quality. In 
addition to over 8000 tons of grass 
that are served out green during 
the actual period of growth before 
hay- making is possible, there is 
a valuable residuum of produce 
which it is necessary to preserve 
in good condition against the 
coming dry weather, when vege- 
tation is stopped, but the numbers 
of the animals to be fed are in 
nowise diminished. Some of the 
most valuable of the grasses, such 
as the Andropogons, are at their 
best in this part of the season ; 
and in the interests of the current 
year’s crop as well as of that which 
will follow, grass must be cut at 
a certain stage of development. 
The system of ensilage—first suc- 
cessfully experimented on at Fort 
William in Calcutta by General 
Sir Henry Wilkinson —has sup- 
plied the necessary means for pre- 
serving in excellent condition the 
surplus grass as well as the culti- 
vated crops of sorghum (of which 
three species are grown in con- 
siderable quantities), of wheat, 
barley, and lucerne in smaller 
amounts. And there are some 
weeds which animals reject in the 


fresh green state, but which, being 
cut from the grass-plots during the 
process of cleaning the land, are 
eaten with avidity in the form of 
silage. About 1400 tons of silage 
are annually made from some 2000 
tons of green produce. All the 
well-known methods of storing 
silage have been tried, — from 
that involving the erection of 
expensive masonry silos to the 
building of the green material in 
stacks on the surface,—but the 
one which has proved most suit- 
able to the local conditions is the 
placing of green fodder in pits— 
about thirty of which are necessary 
on the farm—simply dug in the 
earth to a depth of about 6 feet. 
When the water-table is high, 
the pit is made shallower, while 
on dry land with a low water- 
table the depth is increased. A 
pit is not filled slowly as is the 
custom in this country, but as 
much green food is piled up over 
it as will leave the surface level 
with the ground when it ceases to 
settle. The earth from the pit is 
then built in a heap or hillock, 
large enough to cover the silage, 
with a margin of 2 feet in width 
all round the pit-banks to form a 
roof and to dam back any surface- 
water that may approach. Filled 
and protected in this fashion, pits 
have been kept for eight years, 
and the silage has been found to 
be as good at the end as if it had 
been removed in the usual course 
of events for consumption after 
the lapse of eight or nine months. 
The pits are usually filled during 
July, August, and September, and 
the silage consumed in March, 
April, May, and June. Mules and 
bovine cattle, including buffaloes, 
thrive remarkably well on silage. 
Horses eat it, but it is not as yet 
determined whether it is alto- 
gether suitable for them. 
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About 6000 tons of grass are 
made into 2000 tons of hay, which, 
owing to its coarseness, requires to 
be chaffed before being given to 
the animals. 

A reference to the foregoin 
figures will show that fully half 
of the green forage of the farm 
is consumed during summer, and 
that the remainder, with the ex- 


ception of a limited amount of. 


mixed green fodder cut for milch- 
cattle, is preserved as hay and 
silage for winter and spring use. 

It was the writer’s privilege to 
point out in ‘Indian Agriculture’ 
in 1887 that 


“if silage is ever to be effectually 
established on a large scale for the 
benefit of a great community, it will 
be in India;” and that “the adverse 
climatic conditions met with in our 
Eastern empire are such as could be 
overcome in a marked degree by 
making silage on an extensive scale.” 


In discussing the subject of grass 
cultivation, he expressed belief in 


“the possibility of enormously in- 
creasing, by the use of proper 
methods, the grass production of 
India as one of the most important 
of the means available to Govern- 
ment in the future for averting the 
impending evil of an overcrowded 
population.” 


One of the most successful de- 
partments of the Allahabad farm 
is the dairy, from which the troops 
draw their supply of rich whole- 
some milk, and butter made ac- 
cording to British methods by the 
aid of British dairy machinery of 
the most approved pattern. Three 
hundred female buffaloes and two 
hundred milch-cows are housed 
and kept on the “soiling system,” 
being let out merely for exercise 
for four or five hours in the fore- 
noon before the greatest heat of 
the day occurs. The buffalo is 
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the great milch-cow of India, 
yielding double the amount given 
by an ordinary Indian cow, and, 
when well fed and cared for, pro- 
ducing milk of extraordinary rich- 
ness in butter-fat and milk solids 
generally. One pound of butter 
can be produced from one gallon 
of such milk —an amount more 
than two and a half times that 
yielded by average cows’ milk in 
Great Britain. It is generally 
believed that buffalo milk is rank 
in flavour and inferior in quality, 
but that is true only of animals 
which feed on village garbage. 
Although it possesses, partly owing 
to the large amount of solids pre- 
sent, characteristic features which 
enable the palate to distinguish it 
from cows’ milk, consumers who 
have had experience of it imme- 
diately complain if cows’ milk is 
substituted for it. 

The best female buffaloes come 
from the districts of Hissar and 
Rhotak, and cost from 100 to 
300 rupees. Their daily average 
yield while in milk is 44 gallons, 
while some have been known to 
give 8 gallons a-day. This is 
an indication that the practice 
adopted at Allahabad of keeping 
bulls specially selected from heavy- 
milking families will ere long 
greatly raise the yield of the 
herd. 

In addition to grass, silage, or 
hay, according to the season, an 
allowance of 7 lb. of concentrated 
food, consisting of linseed, cotton- 
seed, and pulse-husks, is given in 
three feeds daily to animals in full 
milk, the amount being lowered 
as the yield decreases towards the 
end of the season. The total 
annual cost per head, including 
a due proportion of the remunera- 
tion of an attendant, who receives 
8 rupees a-month or £6 a-year, is 
about £11. 
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Good butter sells freely in India 
at 11d. per lb.; but the white lard- 
like appearance of buffalo-butter 
necessitates the colouring of the 
cream before churning, to please 
the eye of the consumer, though 
the quality is not thereby im- 
proved. The margin of profit at 
the above cost of production is 
quite large enough to make it 
possible to develop a remunerative 
trade in the export of butter to 
Europe. 

The milkers employed are Pun- 
jabi men with very powerful 
wrists, as may be gathered from 
the fact that each milks ten cows 
and ten buffaloes morning and 
evening. Village cattle are pre- 
vented from passing the farm 
boundaries, with the object of 
warding off the various forms of 
contagious disease which are so 
common among Indian cattle, and 
of averting the evil consequences 
which would result if the inferior 
bulls, herded with them, were to 
approach the selected females of 
which the dairy is made up. 

Young buffaloes begin to be 
milk - producing at about three 
and a half years of age, and young 
cows at three years. It is much 
to be deplored that in the sur- 
rounding district good cows are 
decreasing in numbers, and con- 
sequently rising in price. Prices 
have gone up within recent years 
from 50 rupees each to 100 and 
120 rupees (£3, 2s. 4d. to £6, 6s. 
and £7, 12s.), chiefly owing to 
large numbers of the best milkers 
being taken to Calcutta and Bom- 
bay and slaughtered, after milking 
for but one season. This custom 
is mainly due to the present im- 
possibility of getting food to tide 
them over the few months when 
they are not in milk, and, in some 
measure, to the change of surround- 
ings and probably to food produc- 
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ing temporary barrenness. It be- 
hoves Government to attempt some 
means to stop or minimise this 
disastrous drain upon the best 
milking stock of the country. 
And surely something could be 
devised. to bring about the de- 
sired result without interfering 
with the freedom of: action of 
those engaged in the business. 
Another almost equally important 
result to be achieved, so far as 
these great centres of population 
are concerned, is the development 
of a cheap and abundant milk- 
supply, which would not be sub- 
jected to the dangers of adultera- 
tion now prevailing. 

In consideration of the value of 
the produce of milch-cattle, it was 
found that to keep all the progeny 
of the cows at Allahabad was too 
expensive. An annual fair has 
been established, at which most of 
the superior young bulls bred on 
the Government farm are dis- 
posed of to the natives at twelve 
to fourteen months old, when the 
most dangerous period for stunting 
their growth by an insufficient sup- 
ply of food is past. The natives 
can complete the rearing of them 
at little cost by using up spare or 
unmarketable fodder, the attend- 
ance being supplied without outlay 
by the members of the family. 
The price the native pays is from 
£1, 10s. to £2, 10s., and when the 
animals and their male progeny 
are three and a half to four years 
old, and fit for work and transport 
purposes, the Commissariat De- 
partment buys them in at from 
£4, 10s. to £5, only exceptionally 
good specimens bringing as much 
as £6. 

Mule-breeding, which ought to 
be one of the main objects in 
the management of forage-farms 
under the military department, 
could not be conducted in this 

















way, as there is not a sufficient 
demand among natives for mules. 
A limited number of mules — 
about 13 to 14 hands—is bred 
in some districts, and they are 
worth from 50 to 100 rupees when 
about six months old, or, if good 
enough for the service, from 200 
to 300 rupees when ready for work. 
Better mules than are now to be 
had might be reared on the farms 
at an expenditure of about £9 
each—estimating the cost of grass 
for mares at 3 rupees, and for 
young mules at 2 rupees a-month, 
and allowing for each a fair pro- 
portion of the wages of a native 
attendant. 

Although the details of the 
management of the Allahabad 
farm are instructive and inter- 
esting, the important fact, which 
gives genuine significance to the 
story and to the plan for estab- 
lishing similar centres in other 
districts, is that the net profit to 
Government for the year 1895-96 
was Rs. 122,000 (£7625)—a figure 
which shows remarkable progress 
since 1887, when it stood at Rs. 
20,000 (£1250). 

It is true that at a number of 
military centres forage-farms on 
which no dairying is practised have 
been developed on Sir Herbert 
Macpherson’s plan and in the light 
of the experience gained at Allah- 
abad, but only a portion of the 
possible benefits has been reaped. 
The transport service has gained ; 
but the troops at these, as at other 
places, are yet forced to drink the 
filthy insanitary milk produced on 
the native plan. The rapid strides 
which have been made in the 
means for the supply of fodder are 
largely due to the enthusiastic and 
able management of Colonel A. T. 
8. A. Rind, C.M.G., special forage 
officer of the Bengal command, 
who, being for years commissary- 
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general for transport for India, 
thus became alive to the necessity 
for forage-farms with the object of 
increasing the efficiency of the 
transport. Without attempting to 
name all the numerous centres in 
the various commands where the 
cultivation of grass is practised, 
the following areas may be men- 
tioned by way of illustration : 
Cawnpur 2000 acres, Meerut 1600 
acres, Nowgong 1500 acres, Luck- 
now 1200 acres, Bareilly 1100 
acres, Fyzabad 800 acres, and Din- 
apur 800 acres. 

Apart from the consideration of 
the improved health of the troops 
comes the other great question of 
the health of the native popula- 
tion, which also suffers from the 
want of milk, or the consumption 
of contaminated or even of very 
poor milk. In India milk is largely 
consumed in the liquid form by 
well-to-do natives, and it is also 
manufactured into numerous edible 
products. It constitutes a most 
important part of the food of the 
Hindus, who do not eat flesh. In 
districts where the poorer classes 
live without milk on inferior grains, 
diseases of the skin are speci- 
ally prevalent ; and in some parts 
natives attribute attacks of dys- 
entery and the prevalence of 
rheumatism to the drinking of 
poor milk produced by neglected 
animals. Perhaps the most widely 
known native product of milk is 
ghee or clarified butter, made gen- 
erally from whole milk first boiled 
and then cooled and permitted to 
stand till it sours and thickens. 
The process is sometimes hastened 
by adding a little sour milk to the 
bulk, and the operation of churn- 
ing is performed by taking a stick 
between the palms and rotating it 
in the centre of the milk placed in 
an earthen or brass vessel. This, 
in all but the mechanical part of 
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churning, corresponds closely to 
the practice so largely and success- 
fully followed in the south of Scot- 
land of churning the whole milk. 
The butter which results from this 
process is in no way deficient in 
flavour, and is noted for its keep- 
ing qualities. According to another 
native method fresh milk is boiled, 
cooled by surrounding the vessel 
containing it with cold water, and 
churned at once. The advantage 
of this system is that the butter- 
milk is sweet; but the butter is 
bad, owing to the native practice 
of handling it with unclean hands. 
In recent years the Alfa cream- 
separator for hand-power has been 
extensively introduced. When it 
is used the separation is done im- 
mediately after the milk is drawn 
from the cow, and the butter is 
made from ripened cream. 

If the cultivation of grass and 
the production of milk to meet army 
requirements are to remain with 
the military department, there is no 
reason why the Indian Government 
should not by precept and example 
do something to extend the pos- 
sible benefits of its general adop- 
tion to the community at large. 
It matters not which department 
of State assumes the main control, 
the executive management must 
be under a specially qualified staff. 
It is not a matter which can be 
safely left to amateurs. If done 
at all, it must be well done, and 
the difference between the employ- 
ment of skilled as against unskilled 
management would simply mean 
the difference between success and 
failure. There would be a diffi- 
culty in finding properly qualified 
military officers to take control, 
but experts might be employed to 
direct the work under them, if it 
be ultimately decided that the en- 
terprise now begun should continue 
under that department. 
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An extensive and lucrative sys- 
tem of co-operative dairying, if it 
received moral and financial sup- 
port from Government, might be 
started ; and it would lead to re- 
markable improvements in the 
sanitary condition of the country. 
Natives are so wedded to unclean 
methods in the management of 
their animals, as well as of the 
dairy products derived from them, 
that it would be hopeless to trust 
to natives either in the feeding of 
the cows or the handling of the 
milk. The cattle would require 
to be taken from their pasture to 
a central place to be milked and 
supplied with the concentrated 
portion of their food, or they 
might be kept there altogether. 
The food would be sold to each 
man from a central store, and the 
value of it deducted from the 
price received from the sale of 
produce. One great advantage of 
centralisation would be the ease 
with which an outbreak of dis- 
ease could be detected and 
dealt with. The milk could be 
separated at once, and each man 
might carry off his own por- 
tion of separated milk for the 
consumption of his family, or 
sell it mixed with fresh milk to 
those who desire a reduced pro- 
duct of this kind. In this way 
separated milk could be sold at 
less than half the price of full 
milk, and many poor people who 
cannot now afford to buy milk 
would have it brought within 
their reach. It could be profit- 
ably used up either fresh or made 
into confections, of which the 
natives of India consume very 
large quantities. It is rather an 
anomalous circumstance that dur- 
ing the recent famine, while the 
prices of food-grains rose enor- 
mously in the stricken districts, the 
price of milk fell from the usual 























rate of 12 and 16 seers to 20 and 
22 seers per rupee, because those 
who suffered most found it ex- 
pedient to spend their money in 
the first instance on the more 
solid grain, Whether or not this 
rule would hold good with an 
abundant supply of wholesome 
separated milk at less than half 
the price of full milk, we cannot 
say; still it would be an immense 
reserve for Government to fall back 
upon to save the-lives of the most 
helpless sufferers when the next 
famine, which every one knows 
must come sooner or later, occurs. 

The central co-operative depart- 
ment would require to be under 
the direction of a European, who 
should work in such a way as not 
to interfere with caste prejudices. 
It would be hopeless to expect the 
people to act on their own initi- 
ative, but Government might in 
the first instance advance the 
money to purchase the dairy plant 
—the sum to be refunded during 
a period of years. A successful de- 
velopment in this direction would 
lead, in the first place, to the 
manufacture in India of the butter 
required for home consumption, 
which is at present supplied in the 
shape of imported tinned butter 
of very unattractive character ; 
and, in the second place, to an 
export trade to Europe, and prob- 
ably to Africa. Though the idea 
is new, and may startle some who 
have no practical knowledge of the 
butter trade, there is no insur- 
mountable difficulty to contend 
with. Butter of excellent quality 
can be made in India at a cost 
which would leave a satisfactory 
profit to the producer; and it only 
remains to organise the work on a 
sufficiently large scale, and to pro- 
vide the necessary means of transit 
in refrigerating cars on the Indian 
railways, and cold storage accom- 
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modation at the wharfs and on 
board the home-bound steamers. 
In the development of the enter- 
prise the country would have the 
great advantage of the depreciated 
silver currency in its favour, and 
a further benefit would result from 
the reduction of the strain due to 
her having to meet in gold, in place 
of in her own rupee currency, the 
adverse balance of her external 
government expenses and her for- 
eign trade with gold-using coun- 
tries. Although the Indian Gov- 
ernment is not free from financial 
difficulties, the internal condition 
of the trade and the prosperity of 
the empire, apart from the woful 
consequences of famine, are most 
satisfactory. The final report of 
her Majesty’s Royal Commission 
on Agricultural Depression (1897) 
says, on p. 164, quoting from in- 
formation supplied to it by the 
Government of India: ‘In India, 
as a whole, apart from the present 
famine, the condition of agricul- 
ture during the last ten years has 
been flourishing. The breadth of 
land under cultivation has extend- 
ed ; the number of stock is larger ; 
the rental and revenue of land 
have grown; the exports from agri- 
cultural produce have advanced.” 
And again, ‘The prices of agricul- 
tural produce have not fallen.” 
Thus by the establishment of 
forage and dairying centres the 
Government would reap advan- 
tage in two distinct ways, besides 
the improvement of the army 
transport service. An increased 
direct revenue would be secured, 
and a saving would be made on 
the adverse exchange balance. 
These advantages do not exhaust 
the list of gains to India. The 
employment of labour on such 
farms would in times of need pro- 
vide famine relief to many. At 
Allahabad, for example, the work- 
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ing staff of about 3000 natives 
of all ages and both sexes con- 
tinued to earn wages sufficient to 
support a large community in the 
famine of 1896-97. 

Although there was not rain 
enough to grow certain crops dur- 
ing the recent severe drought, the 
grass farms did well, and more 
than paid their way. If this be 
so during such a time, their suc- 
cess in other seasons must be 
amply secure. With good fodder- 
farms the Government could pro- 
vide not only abundance of pure 
sanitary milk, but beef of better 
quality for the army. Nothing 
could be more important for our 
soldiers in a climate like that of 


India than a plentiful supply of- 


beef of the best quality. If men 
are not well fed in time of peace, 
it cannot be expected that they 
will show the requisite measure 
of endurance in arduous trials of 
strength in time of war. Indian 
beef of so-called good quality costs 
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only about 6s. and mutton about 
20s. per cwt. The feeding of 
butchers’ animals with rich food 
before killing them would materi- 
ally raise the quality of the meat, 
without greatly adding to its total 
cost. 

Further, the sanitary condition 
of large towns would be vastly 
improved by providing a means 
for the utilisation of manure and 
city garbage while quite fresh and 
comparatively innocuous. And 
probably not the least benefit 
in the end would arise from a 
practical demonstration that it is 
possible under skilled advice to do 
something on a large scale for the 
improvement of Indian agriculture, 
which, although it is admitted to 
have stood a test of thousands 
of years without much alteration, 
must in future be prepared to 
bear the strain of entirely new 
conditions caused by a vastly 
overcrowded population. 

RosBert WALLACE. 


























THE FIRST SPEECHES 


In celebrating recently the cen- 
tenary of Edmund Burke, refer- 
ence was made to an interesting 
record of his early efforts as a 
speaker, which exists in the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Club’ a small 
society founded by him on the 
21st of April 1747, while in his 
third year as a student in Trinity 
College, Dublin. Very little is 
known of these unpublished min- 
utes, and but scant attention has 
been paid to them by the compilers 
of the Works, Correspondence, and 
Life of Burke. The earliest men- 
tion of them is, we think, in 
Todd’s ‘Life of Milton’; and 
James Prior, in his Life of Burke 
(1826), quotes a passage from 
Todd which he had extracted 
from these minutes. Sir Joseph 
Napier speaks of them in a pub- 
lished lecture delivered in Dublin 
in 1862, and the Rev. Dr Robert 
Walsh quotes from them in his 
address to the Trinity Oollege 
Historical Society in 1864, who 
say the book was lent to them 
by Judge Berwick. The book dis- 
appeared subsequently to this ; but 
it was ultimately picked up in a 
local bookstall some years ago by a 
Trinity College student, who pre- 
sented it to the Historical Society. 
In 1882-a paper called ‘ Hibernia’ 
was published in Dublin, its chief 
contributors being young univer- 
sity men: it had a purely local 
and mere fugitive existence; but 
in its pages, however, the first 
and hitherto only attempt was 
made to deal with the ‘ Proceed- 
ings of the Club.’ 

To Burke’s Olub the Historical 
Society above mentioned, which is 
the oldest debating society in the 
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OF EDMUND BURKE. 


United Kingdom, traces its de- 
scent. In its arena most of the 
great Irish orators for the past 
hundred years have learned the 
art of debate, and laid there the 
foundation of their future fame. 

The ‘Proceedings [or minutes] 
of the Club’ is a small quarto 
volume, and contains 111 pages of 
closely written matter, a portion of 
which is in Burke’s handwriting, 
when he in turn filled the position 
of secretary to the club. Burke, as 
is well known, was educated in the 
little Quaker town of Ballitore, in 
Co. Kildare, by Abraham Shackle- 
ton, a Quaker who came from 
Yorkshire, and founded a school 
here in 1726. Burke entered 
Trinity College in April 1744, and 
the following is inserted on the 
fly-leaf of the minutes: ‘‘ Edmond 
Bourke, pens. filius Iohannis Gen- 
erosi, Annum 16 agens, natus Dub- 
linii, educatus sub ferulé mag. 
Shakleton. Dr Pellisier.” This 
was written (December 17, 1813) 
and signed by Dr Barrett, the 
celebrated ‘“‘ Jacky,” of whose ec- 
centricity many stories still sur- 
vive. 

Of the college life of Burke not 
much is known, and what has 
been gathered is chiefly derived 
from his correspondence with 
Richard Shackleton, the son of 
his master, with whom he main- 
tained a lifelong friendship. The 
‘Leadbeater Papers,’ selected from 
the MSS. and Correspondence of 
Mary, daughter of Richard Shack- 
leton, contain Burke’s previously 
unpublished letters. In the first 
of these he gives an interesting 
account of his experiences at the 
entrance examination, and warmly 
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expresses his obligations to Shack- 
leton’s father “for the extraordin- 
ary pains and care he has taken 
with me, so as to merit the com- 
mendation of my tutor.” Two 
years later, when examined for 
scholarship, he so impressed one 
of the examiners, that he was 
asked what school he came from, 
— “a question,” he says, “I did 
not hear asked besides.” 

In a letter written to his friend 
in November 1744 he says: ‘ The 
Society, if you remember, we had 
thoughts of erecting, goes on 
slowly. . . . Members for our 
purpose are very scarce; and 
though we had the number, we 
shall always think it imperfect 
while it wants you.” Some little 
gathering of his friends was 
formed, for he speaks of it again 
in these terms: “ Dear Dick, your 
neglecting to answer our last letter 
has very much surprised the whole 
club.” Of its exact nature we are 
left in doubt ; but that Burke was 
a youth of great warmth of feel- 
ing is matter beyond dispute from 
these letters, and that he culti- 
vated and maintained strong 
friendships which lasted through- 
out all the struggles and storms 
of life there is ample evidence. 

The club of 1747 met in George’s 
Lane, off Dame Street, Dublin, and 
consisted of seven members, whose 
signatures are given as follows: 
“ Mathw. Mohun, Wm. Dennis, 
Edmd. Burke, Andrew Buck, 
Joseph Hamilton, Richd. Shackle- 
ton, Abram. Ardesoif.” Both 
Buck and Dennis were senior to 
Burke as students, the former 
having got scholarship in 1745. 

The club at once set to work 
on the formation of a code of 
laws: they are a model of their 
kind, and a remarkable example 
of youthful legislation. The first 
is typical of the formality of 
the time: ‘Decency and good 
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manners, virtue and_ religion, 
must guide their whole behaviour, 
and no word, gesture, or action 
contrary thereto pass uncensured.” 
The club was to meet on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, and sit from five to 
nine o’clock. On the first evening 
an oration was to be made on a 
given subject by an appointed 
speaker, and a paper read, “the 
author passing his word and 
honour that he wrote it origin- 
ally for that time and purpose.” 
On Friday evening a speech was 
to be delivered out of some 
book, “with proper emphasis and 
action,” and a paper on some 
moral subject, the remainder of 
the time to be taken up in reading 
or debating as the president ap- 
pointed. This office was held for 
a week: the president opened the 
club “with an harangue”; he 
had to sum up the arguments in 
debate, decide the point at issue, 
and give his reasons for his judg- 
ments. It met regularly twice or 
thrice weekly until July 10th, and 
Burke sat six times as president 
and twice as censor ; of the thirty- 
five meetings recorded he was 
never once absent. 

Mohun was the first president 
and Dennis the first secretary, and 
on assembling the personal ele- 
ment at once entered into the 
proceedings in Burke accusing 
Buck of “lampooning Mr Kin- 
sella.” The president supported 
Buck’s plea that they had no 
right to condemn for anything 
done out of the assembly, and 
that Burke was liable to an accu- 
sation of “ill-nature”: he decided 
against the charge, and also 
against one of Buck’s accusing 
Burke of “scurrility,” and sum- 
marily dismissed the meeting, ap- 
pointing Dennis “to speak an ora- 
tion on Lord Lovat,” and Burke 
“to deliver an essay on Society,” 
on next night of meeting. 
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The minutes vary in length and 
importance: some are merely con- 
cise notes of the evening’s proceed- 
ings, while others are fairly ex- 
haustive, the speech having been 
carefully written out and entered. 
We do not get the oration on 
Lord Lovat, but the minutes 
record : ‘‘ Votes that it is the sense 
of this assembly that Mr Dennis’s 
oration is better than the Lord 
High Steward’s on the same occa- 
sion.” The conduct of the Dutch 
was proposed for discussion, and 
Burke defended them as fol- 
lows :— 


“There is a wide difference betwixt 
communities and private men, and 
that the interest of our country is 
the best motive for alliance; that it 
was equally dangerous to the Dutch 
whether the Empress or the French 
had the balance, that therefore they 
did not assist the Austrians with all 
their force, but kept their engage- 
ments to the Allies by sending a 
body of troops. That they strength- 
ened themselves by trade during the 
war, they knew best their own in- 
terest : if the English were so earnest 
in defending the barrier ’tis to be 
supposed that they had some interest 
in so doing.” 


The Barrier Treaty of Lord Towns- 
hend (1709) was severely dealt 
with by Swift in his pamphlet on 
this subject, and even the judicious 
Hallam says that “it was so ex- 
travagant, that one might wonder 
at the presumption of Holland in 
suggesting its articles, much more 
at the folly of our Government in 
acceding to them.” Burke’s some- 
what specious arguments did not 
convince the club, and the decision 
was given against the Dutch. 

On the subject of Irish manu- 
factures there was evidently some 
free speaking on the old and oft- 
renewed complaint as to the in- 
jury inflicted by English legisla- 
tion on Irish industries. Buck 
declared it “his opinion that such 
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subjects are not fit matter of 


‘debate in this assembly,” and 


moved that a law be made to re- 
strain them in the choice of their 
subjects, “‘ for that all such which 
in the discussion of the question 
will make us show any dislike to 
his Majesty or his Ministry is im- 
proper ; that questions relating to 
the Government of our country 
are ticklish points not fit to be 
handled.” Later on he succeeded 
in carrying a law to this effect 
notwithstanding the opposition of 
Burke, who contended that such 
restraint would “take away their 
spirit” and “destroy their ora- 
tory.” 

The measures adopted by this 
youthful band of statesmen and 
legislators were of an exception- 
ally heroic nature, and the attitude 


‘taken towards public offenders 


forms a striking illustration of 
Burke’s own position later as the 
great censor of his age; and it is 
easily seen where he acquired his 
earliest lessons in the conduct of 
affairs. We find Mohun soon 
brought to trial, and in his absence 
the “assembly thinks he should 
not be defended by an advocate.” 
The president postpones the trial ; 
but the club passes a law to the 
effect that “the absence of an 
accused member implies his guilt, 
and that sentence be passed on 
him unless the president inter- 
pose,” and that “a lustrum be held 
once a-month, and that a censor 
be appointed to examine the con- 
duct of members.” The members 
proposed themselves for this office, 
urging their own claims. 

On May the 12th Burke, who 
had already acted as secretary, 
appears as president and delivered 
an ‘harangue” from the chair to 
the effect that “he represented 
the dignity of the assembly, and 
would act with the utmost rigour, 
and would, was there no law, do 
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it through his benevolence and 
regard to the Society, and that he 
would act absolute and free within 
the laws.” A curious subject is 
proposed for discussion—‘“‘ Whether 
an absolute pride or servile com- 
plaisance in a president be most 
commendable.” Burke recapitu- 
lated the arguments advanced, and 
‘‘ determined pride to be the least 
faulty of extremes, but recom- 
mended the medium.” 

Two trials soon come off, and 
the “crimes” committed were “ in- 
decency and contempt of the pre- 
sident,” who, Hamilton had said, 
was “damned absolute,” which 
was very probably the case, if we 
are to judge by his opening “ har- 
angue.” Mohun not only assented 
to this, but was guilty of ‘con- 
stant insolences, contempt, and 
absence from the assembly, with 
disregard to the repeated fines and 
censures.” Dennis was appointed 
first censor, and delivered a dis- 
course on the nature of his office. 
His first duty was an examination 
of the conduct of Mohun, who was 
“formally expelled the Society for 
ever.” 

On the 19th May the president 
(Buck) ordered Burke to make 
an “oration on the advantages 
England would receive by the 
Prince of Orange being made 
Stadtholder.” The office had not 
been filled from 1702, but in 1747 
it was revived and made heredi- 
tary in the house of Orange in the 
person of Prince William Henry. 
This was done chiefly to conciliate 
England, as the Prince was mar- 
ried to Anne, eldest daughter of 
George II. Burke spoke on the 
subject as follows :— 


“The Dutch interest and the Eng- 
lish [were] closely united ; the Dutc 
were the barrier between us and the 
Continent, and if the French overrun 
them they would overspread Europe 
and be the destruction of our trade, 
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That the union of the States was the 
only remedy against it, and that this 
could be effected in no other way 
than by the election of a Stadtholder : 
that though the French invaded the 
Dutch territories, and their gold had 
prevailed in some provinces, yet their 
present unanimity would have the 
same effect in expelling them as their 
dissensions had in introducing them. 
That the Stadtholder was not only 
their union but their head, and would 
to the utmost exert himself for the 
safety of his country and the peace 
of Europe.” 


The proceedings on this evening 
were of great variety. Dennis 
was ordered to speak on “ Lenity 
to the Scotch rebels,” and Burke 
considered him to be tainted with 
“ disaffection”: he was about to 
be censured, whereupon he pro- 
fessed his indifference and main- 
tained his loyalty. The president 
ordered him to speak on the same 
subject again. This he did, and 
was thus answered by Burke :— 


“Though mercy was amiable, yet 
justice was to be executed, to punish 
adequately and stop a crime which 
otherwise might taint the whole 
nation. That the rebels having 
through a weak judgment joined 
with the Stuarts ought to suffer, 
particularly as they continued it till 
death, they deserved the strictest 
rigour of the law. That no mercy 
should be shown to him that is an 
enemy to his country, and he who 
rebels is liable to all the mischiefs such 
a crime brings upon him.” 


This is interesting in considering 
the attitude Burke took towards 
the French Revolution. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how Burke, hat- 
ing tyranny, cruelty, and wrong as 
he did, could by such a judgment 
defend the butcheries of Cumber- 
land. It is curious also to note 
that Payne refers to this particular 
event in his famous reply to Burke 
—the ‘Rights of Man’—that those 
sacrificed in the Revolution “had 
their fate in the circumstances of 
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the moment, and were not pursued 
with that long, cold-blooded, un- 
abated revenge which pursued the 
unfortunate Scotch in the affair of 
1745.” 

The president tells Dennis “ he 
never spoke so bad,” and deter- 
mines in favour of Burke. The 
former was ordered to speak in 
“the character of the Prince of 
Orange haranguing his troops,” 
and again in that of a sailor 
who was “persuading the crew 
to turn pirates.” Burke replied 
to the latter harangue, and said 
that “for his part he would 
sooner leap into the sea than be- 
come dishonest.” The president 
received thanks for his choice of 
subjects, which indeed he seems to 
have deserved. On the next even- 
ing Burke was ordered “to speak 
in the character of General Huske 
for engaging the rebels at Falkirk.” 
He said :— 


“Delay prolongs the war ; that it 
was the Scots they were to engage— 
might be attacked unprepared, that 
the Highlanders were best at attack 
—that the men would be worse for 
dining—that the Duke of Cumberland 
was coming down, that they should 
meet him with honour, and show they 
had revenged the ravages the Scots 
committed in England.” 


Dennis, in the character of General 
Hawley, urged that “the men being 
wearied would be better after din- 
ing.” An arraignment of Hawley 
for his conduct at this battle would 
be nearer the mark as a proceeding. 
Though an experienced officer, he 
was a bad commander. He showed 
a contempt for the Highlanders, 
which was culpable and inexcus- 
able after the experience of Sir 
John Oope’s defeat at Preston- 
pans. Dancing attendance on the 
Countess of Kilmarnock at Cal- 
lander House, he allowed himself 
to be out-manceuvred by the Scotch 
leaders, and arrived late on the 
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field of battle before an impatient 


army. He was severely satirised 
in the Jacobite ballads of the day. 

On the 26th May Burke was 
ordered to make a declamation in 
praise of painting, and the minutes 
record as follows :— 


“There are three arts, called gener- 
ally by way of eminence polite — 
poetry, painting, and musick. That 
— is in many things not in- 

erior to poetry, and doubtless superior 
to musick, that it gives us all the 
beauties of nature with the additional 
pleasure that the mind takes in com- 
a them and finding their resem- 

lance with the original. That it 
greatly tends to the furtherance and 
improvement of virtue by putting be- 
fore our eyes the most lively examples 
of the reward of it, or the punishment 
of the contrary. Like St Paul preach- 
ing at Athens (a piece of Raphael), it 
convinces some, astonishes and pleases 
all. Portraiture particularly useful 
by showing our ancestors who have 
done well : we may be incited by their 
example, for which end the Romans 
kept the statues of their ancestors in 
their houses.” 


He was next ordered to dispute 
with Dennis ‘ whether _philos- 
ophy be of use to poetry.” Burke 
argued 


“ that the province of philosophy and 
poetry are so different that they can 
never coincide; that philosophy to 
gain its end addresses to the under- 
standing, poetry to the imagination, 
which A pleasing it finds a nearer 
way to the heart; that the coldness 
of philosophy hurts the imagination, 
pe taking away much of its power, 
must consequently lessen its effects, 
and so age poner it. Such is the con- 
sequence of putting a rider on Pegasus, 
that will prune its wings and inca- 
pacitate him from rising from the 
ground.” 


Burke frequently complains to 
Shackleton of his desultory habits ; 
but though he did not confine him- 
self to the systematic study of any 
one branch, he read widely in 
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philosophy, history, and poetry. 
“T am deep in metaphysics and 
poetry,” he says. He wrote verse, 
and occasionally breaks into rhyme 
in his letters to Shackleton. He 
spent much of his time in the 
college library,—‘ the best way in 
the world,” he says, “of killing 
thought.” He read Longinus, and 
writes to Shackleton saying, “I 
wish we could read him together,” 
and bought him a new copy at 
2s. 2d. He was influenced by the 
‘Inquiry into the Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue,’ by Francis Hutche- 
son, an Irishman who had kept 
a school in Dublin, and was after- 
wards appointed to the chair of 
Moral Philosophy in Glasgow. 

We have interesting evidence 
from these minutes, as well as 
from Burke’s and Dennis’s letters, 
of the part the students played in 
Dublin street riots of the time. 
In a letter of Burke to Shackleton 
in 1746, he gives a graphic account 
of the Sheridan and Kelly theatre 
riots. On May 29 Dennis is or- 
dered “to make an oration to 
dissuade the scholars from engag- 
ing in the riots.” A joint-letter 
of the friends to Shackleton was 
written that evening, in which 
light is thrown on the internal 
workings of the club. This letter 
was first published in the ‘ Dublin 
National Magazine’ (1830), and in 
it Dennis says, in connection with 
an attempt to rescue a student 
from arrest: “The mob attempt- 
ing to force the ‘ Black dog’ (New- 
gate prison), the gaoler fired, killed 
two, and wounded others. Five 
scholars were expelled for the 
riot, and five more admonished.” 
Among the latter was Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

An amusing contrast in the 
choice of subjects is shown in 
the order of the president to 
Ardesoif, that as he had not his 
speech on drunkenness well by 
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heart, on the next night ‘“‘ he pro- 
duce one on love.” The subject 
of absenteeism on that occasion 
engaged their attention, and Burke 
introduced a bill “to tax the ab- 
sentees ten per cent of their 
estates.” He urged “that ’tis 
the only means of preserving some 
part of the little money in the 
kingdom, which, appropriated to 
the Dublin Society, might prove a 
great advantage to it.” This was 
a common and oft-debated remedy 
for Irish grievances from the days 
of Swift; and in 1773, when a 
motion was brought forward for 
such a tax in the Irish House of 
Commons, Burke wrote an able 
letter to Sir Charles Bingham in 
opposition to the scheme. It is 
interesting to note in reference 
to Burke’s interest in the Dublin 
Society, which was founded in 
1731, that in 1749, two years after 
the debate, a parliamentary grant 
of £500 a-year was given to it. 
Never was a public grant to an 
institution of the kind more fully 
justified by results. Foracentury 
and a half the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety has done State work in 
stimulating and developing the 
agricultural and other industries 
of the country. The annual Horse 
Show at its unrivalled premises 
south of the city has a world-wide 
reputation. 

Subjects of a religious kind were 
occasionally introduced to the 
club, and on this evening Burke 
was ordered “to make an ex- 
tempore commonplace on _ the 
Sermon of our Saviour on the 
Mount.” There was a strong 
current of religious feeling in 
Burke’s nature, which shows it- 
self in his correspondence with 
Shackleton. The minutes record 
that he took 
“occasion to 
the Christian 
best ; heathen 


observe how much 
morality exceeds the 
by refining our pas- 
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sions, and not only our actions, but 
their spring, the heart. Our Divine 
Physician heals the corrupted source ; 
the others are but surgeons tamper- 
ing with the outward sores, and 
very defective in that. . . . The 
heathens, even the wisest and best, 
were employed a long time in search- 
ing what was good—or virtue—and 
that the most learned were much 
puzzled in their inquiry, and the 
ignorant could know nothing at all. 
But the Gospel by substituting faith, 
which the most ignorant can have, 
gives us the precept, and leaves us 
immediately to the practice. That 
the morality inculcated in this excel- 
lent sermon conduced so admirably to 
the improvement of society, that had 
its rules been observed, we should 
have a heaven upon earth. But since 
men are so wicked that this cannot 
be, those who do may be sure of find- 
ing it in a better place.” 


On May the 30th, Burke 
“moved that he may accuse Mr 
Dennis,” and we have an example 
of his early efforts in the art of 
impeachment. He spoke as fol- 
lows :— 


“That he is sorry to be so frequent 
in accusations, as it may seem cruel 
in him, particularly since he is now 
obliged to accuse a member who has 
filled with applause the greatest posts 
in the Society, and till very lately 
behaved himself perfectly well ; but 
since all things are of late turned up- 
side down among us, and that the 
best members are become the worst, 
his love to the Society overbears all 
other considerations and obliges him 
to show—First, That Mr Dennis had 
transgressed the laws in accusing its 
president while in office, and that not 
with a calm accusation, which would 
have lessened his crime, but with the 
utmost insolence, and refusing to be 
silent at his order, continuing his 
insults to the chair and the private 
members by exclaiming for his liberty. 
Secondly, That, continuing his ill- 
behaviour, to insult the Society he 
used obscene words without provoca- 
tion, and forced, for this same end, 
unbecoming insolent laughs. Thirdly, 
That, to complete all his crimes, he 
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declared he disregarded the censure, 
and by that means he endeavoured to 
have the punishments of the assembly 
set at nought. That what aggravated 
the accused’s crime was the repetition 
and long continuance of it, and unless 
such offences be punished, it must 
bring inevitable ruin on the Society. 
He desires the president not to be 
moved with a crafty insinuation the 
accused might use, ‘that the offended 
rson was his judge,’ but considering 
imself intrusted with the care of the 
Society, he should, disregarding evil 
tongues, give a sentence on Mr Den- 
nis, which he demands from him as a 
debt he owed to the Society, and for 
the omission of which he would be 
accountable another day.” 


Dennis made an equally able 
defence, denied the insolence, but 
admitted “that he might be a little 
warm,” and that his crimes “ had 
no foundation but in the malice 
of the accuser.” Burke replied, 
and prayed for judgment, and 
the president, after recapitulation, 
gave the sentence of “admoni- 
tion.” Nobody seems to have 
been a bit the worse for these 
apparently serious impeachments, 
fines, and censures. Burke and 
Dennis were the best of college 
friends, and occupied the same 
rooms. In the joint-letter already 
referred to Dennis says: ‘“‘I have 
prosecuted Mohun (while a private 
member) with the utmost rigour, 
and when censor expelled him ; 
and now, for my good services, I 
am threatened with expulsion by 
Burke, who is a terrible fellow, 
and is very active (at getting me 
punished) in the club.” Writing 
again in the same year (1747), he 
says: “My dear friend Burke 
leads a very unhappy life from 
his father’s temper, and what is 
worse, there is no prospect of 
bettering it. He must not stir 
out at night by any means, and 
if he stays at home there is some 
new subject for abuse.” Three 
years later Burke, in writing to 
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Shackleton, says: “TI had a letter, 
after a long intermission of writ- 
ing, from Dennis: I believe him 
to be the same worthy man I 
always thought him.” 

On June the 2nd the club met as 
usual; but Ardesoif the president 
was absent, and the minutes de- 
clare they “seemed rent from the 
convulsion,” —there was “ not only 
a stagnation in the Society, but 
the very life of it snatched away ” ; 
and further, that ‘‘the shocks which 
the Roman republic was divided 
and at last overturned by, are not 
a stronger instance of the truth.” 
Burke proposed, “with true con- 
cern for the public weal in prefer- 
ence to all private regards,” to 
deal with it in a drastic manner 
by moving that “the president’s 
absence should be considered as 
abdication,” and the next in suc- 
cession should preside. More legis- 
lation followed, and with an elabor- 
ate preamble a new law appointing 
a vice-president was enacted, and 
his first duty was to fine and 
censure the absent president. 

The subject of the “figure of 
the ecliptic” was debated on, and 
after a lengthened argument by 
Buck, which reads strangely in 
the light of modern knowledge, 
Burke, whose language is better 
than his science, spoke. He 
“doubts our place in summer to 
be in the aphelion,” and says— 


“That if trade-winds are the effect, 
not the cause of cold ; and if wind be 
instrumental either way, the sailor 
that has trembled in the hurricane 
will swear the watry is the lee side 
of this our floating vessel in the 
heavens, and tell you how often he 
would gladly give whole acres of 
well-grown sea for a foot of dry land, 
furze, brambles, heath, or anything. 
The gale that fills the sheet, when 
not a leaf is moved ashore, rattles 
through the shrouds a blustering de- 
claration that warmth is its enemy, 
and the rising breeze that curls the 
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inland water makes the poor fisher- 
man shrink, when the herdsman is 
unconcerned and warm. Why sighs 
the Italian for Aura? Why seeks 
he the shade, which quivers with the 
cooling blast? Why does he strive 
to cool the mid-day heat in the re- 
freshing stream? Why all this if the 
wind be warm, or the waters have 
within them that heat? Experience 
and the nature of things teach us 
other things than Mr Buck would 
have us believe.” 


The debate seemed to have been 
serious, for notwithstanding Buck’s 
reply, the minutes read— 


“The Society could not satisfy 
themselves in this point; and after 
some delay and irresolution Mr 
Burke proposed the following queries 
for future examination, thinking till 
they be answered there can be no 
certainty of this matter : (1) Whether 
there be not a strong subterraneous 
heat; and whether it be equal or 
superior to the solar? (2) Whether 
the southern parts have lesser or 
larger portion of the same? (3) 
Whether the calculations of the 
earth’s inclination be just? (4) 
Whether the southern segment be 
not the greater—z.e., though both 
poles be equidistant from the centre, 
whether the southern parts swell not 
out more, and the figure of the earth 
be not that of an egg; so that the 
south circles of latitude being larger, 
and consequently every point in each 
moving faster, the whole be not 
thereby less affected by the sun? (5) 
Whether the calculations of the 
figure of the ecliptic be exactly 
true ?” 


Burke’s queries are interesting and 
ingenious, and illustrate the state 
of geographical knowledge a cen- 
tury and a half ago. It was long 
subsequent to this that the figure 
and measurements of the earth 
were calculated upon something 
like scientific data. 

In 1745 Philip Dormer Stan- 
hope, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, 
after a successful mission as Am- 
bassador to The Hague, entered 
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on a short term of office as Lord 
Lieutenant in Ireland. He car- 
ried out a policy of conciliation 
towards the Roman Catholics, and 
upon his success in his admini- 
stration of this office his reputation 
as a statesman chiefly rests. He 
managed to check the rival re- 
ligious and political factions that 
distracted the land ; he kept under 
the: jobbery and corruption for 
which the official system was 
notorious, and inaugurated many 
schemes for the industrial and 
social development of the coun- 
try. He planted and opened up 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, and the 
column, crowned by the bird rising 
from its ashes, bears witness to 
the improvements he carried out 
in this noble pleasure-ground. He 
left Ireland in 1746, having been 
appointed Secretary of State. 

The club debated, “ Whether 
we derive more or less advantages 
by Lord Chesterfield’s being in his 
present employment than if he 
had stayed here our Governor.” 
Burke opened the debate, and 
spoke as follows :— 


“Love of our country is the life of 
every generous breast ; and we can- 
not approve our exeellence above the 
brute creation in a nobler instance 
than preferring the public good to 
private concerns. Self-love is in every 
animal a strong bias, which reason 
alone is able to get the better of. 
But in a case where both these inter- 
ests unite, who can be more than 
brute to speak against it? 

“The blessings of this noble Earl’s 
Government are visible in the fair 
fruit it has produced, which smiling 
shows in everything about us the 
genial influence of that sunshine— 
those haleyon days when he kept 
Ireland in peace, and unruffled by 
storms which raged upon the neigh- 
bouring shores. But the impression 
it has made upon our hearts is a more 
lasting, a more glorious monument. 
The soul, as it never dies, so it will 
ever be grateful to its benefactor, and 
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his memory will flourish in the minds 
of men when time and years have 
laid all other monuments in the dust. 
Our sorrow for his absence confesses 
our sense of his ability to shine as 
bright in any place; and at the same 
time speaks how much more agree- 
able as well as useful the lustre would 
be near us. Nor can I utter senti- 
ments contrary to my heart, or betray 
a disregard to the common cause by 
differing from the general opinion of 
my countrymen ; and that I may not 
give room for an objection, that I 
run down the tide of popular fancy, 
and am borne away by want of atten- 
tion with the ignorant unthinking 
crowd, I think I can offer cogent 
arguments to convince all friends to 
Ireland that Lord Chesterfield cannot 
in any office do so much good to us as 
when our Lieutenant. 

“The opportunity a man can have 
of promoting the good of his fellow- 
creatures is proportionate to his wis- 
dom, his wealth, or his power; and 
the good done in either case will be 
more or less according to his sincerity 
and inclination. But it is ever ob- 
served that the conferrer glows with 
a more candid, a more disinterested 
affection than the obliged. As God’s 
love surpasses that of His creatures, 
and as the father’s is more tender and 
lasting than the son’s, we are con- 
vinced of his lordship’s will to serve 
us; and while we feel any spark of 
gratitude within us from what is said 
above, we may assure ourselves the 
fire that lighted it will scorn to decay. 
It were base to doubt the continu- 
ance of his regard, who could have 
been moved to our favour by no other 
cause than his natural generosity and 
disposition to do good. Nay, to sup- 
= all rising apprehensions of this 

ind, has he not given us assurance 
of his love, by that letter he sent us 
fraught with nobleness and candour ? 
He sought not to enrich himself, nor 
drain our purses to fill hisown. No; 
he meant and shows he still does 
mean us all the good he can. And as 
we may be satisfied of his inclination, 
so has he taught us a pleasing lesson, 
of what sweets he knows how to be- 
stow upon us in what we already 
have tasted; and we have as little 
cause to fear a diminution of his wis- 
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dom, as of his disposition to our ad- 
vantage. . . . The grandest place his 
Majesty can bestow a subject is to 
represent himself in Ireland. But 
the office of Lord Lieutenant has not 
its splendour so much from wealth 
as power ; and consequently supplies 
the munificent with fairer opportuni- 
ties and more occasions to exercise 
their liberality and love of mankind 
than any other, at least I am sure to 
Ireland. Nay, though his lordship 
now should have more power in his 
hands, yet his heart is divided, and 
his care increased, his business multi- 
plied, and in the confusion his own 
native country will engross most of 
his thoughts, whose interest so often 
clashes with ours. Thus I think I 
have made it manifest that we cannot 
expect more benefit from his lord- 
ship’s wise conduct in the office of 
Secretary to England, nor so great as 
from his hands when intrusted with 
the sword for Ireland.” 


This is typical of the semi- 
reverential attitude of the mind 
of Burke towards the “great” in 
the land—to the Richmonds and 
Rockinghams of a later time of 
whom he wrote: ‘“‘ You people of 
great families and hereditary trusts 
and fortunes, the great oaks that 
shade a country and perpetuate 
your benefits from generation to 
generation, are not such as I am, 
mere annual plants that perish 
with our season, and leave no 
sort of traces behind us.” 

On the next evening the club 
resolved itself into a mimic Parlia- 
ment, and a bill was introduced ‘for 
the better regulation of the press 
and the prevention of piracy.” 
The publication of pirated editions 
of the works of English writers 
was carried on to a great extent 
in Ireland, as the old bookstalls 
in Dublin to this day testify ; but 
the Irish House of Commons failed 
to deal with the evil. The English 
House of Commons in 1739 carried 
a statute “for prohibiting the im- 
portation of those reprinted abroad 
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which were written and printed in 
Great Britain.” This law was re- 
newed from time to time as it ex- 
pired, until the matter was fully 
dealt with after the Act of Union. 

The subject was well debated 
in the club, and Burke spoke as 
follows :— 


“Gentlemen, Mr Dennis is carried 
away by a well-meant warmth, whose 
smoke, I doubt not, you can plainly 
see through. However, lest any doubt 
should remain, or rather be raised, by 
his hot speech, I beg your patient 
hearing for the few arguments I have 
to offer in favour of this commend- 
able bill. But first I shall endeavour 
to show the weakness of Mr Dennis’s 
assertions. He says the bill is detri- 
mental to printers; if, notwith- 
standing, it appears beneficial to the 
public, I hope this needs no more in 
its behalf. Grant, then, the printers 
should suffer, yet the profit of that 
set of men should not weigh down 
the advantages of the whole nation, 
whose honour and happiness depend 
ontheimprovementof art and sciences, 
and the advancement of learning. 
And it is of much more moment to 
encourage writers and authors of 
books than to consult the sole inter- 
est of the printers. Besides the check 
that learning will feel if piracy be 
longer continued (and there is just 
reason to apprehend the end of all 
improvement), consider that the world 
will soon be overstocked with edi- 
tions of the books now among us, and 
this trade will suffer a stagnation, 
when the fountain is stopped that 
supplies it.” 


He then dealt with the econ- 
omic aspect of the question, and 
said :— 


“We need but inquire of England 
to be assured of the reasonableness of 
this motion. For many years Holland 
supplied that nation, and could afford 
to sell their books cheaper and better. 
But the suppression of piracy put an 
end to that, and England now vies 
with all its neighbours in the excel- 
lence of its paper, the delicacy of its 
types, and the beauty of the binding. 
And why may not we hope in time 
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to be at least able to furnish our own 
shops. Besides the honesty of the 
nation will be increased by the due en- 
couragement of care and industry, and 
the riches will receive augmentation 
and supply, when the price of labour 
is kept up and men can afford to take 
proper pains to bring art and trade to 
perfection.” 


The bill being put to the vote, 
passed nemine con. 

On the next evening Burke 
proposed a motion that his friend 
Shackleton should receive permis- 
sion “to wear his hat in the 
assembly.” He did not propose 
this, he said, “ with a design of 
honouring Mr Shackleton, but as 
he, through a nice observance of 
the principles of his religion, had 
required the same by letter ; that 
Mr Shackleton hinted as if he 
would not make use of that priv- 
ilege, though he would not be 
tied down to what was opposite 
his principles.” The motion was 
agreed to, and “a patent granted 
accordingly.” 

On June the 16th the expul- 
sion of Coriolanus was debated, 
and Burke, in the character of 
a Roman citizen, spoke to the 
following effect :— 


“He is sorry to see still in Rome a 
spirit of ingratitude subsist to the 
destruction of her best citizens, that 
makes it a crime in men to deserve 
well of their country ; not to suffer 
their private debates with the pa- 
tricians to get the better of the 
general good, always remembering 
that they made a part of the common- 
wealth, only different in being a little 
raised for the preservation of order ; 
begs them to consider who preserved 
their city in its utmost need, to re- 
member the conqueror of Corioli, the 
man who made them what they were ; 
and not, lastly (as they regarded the 
justice of the gods and their character 
with the neighbouring nations), to 
drive a man from that city which he 
had preserved, nor compel him, by 
taking refuge among our enemies, to 
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turn that virtue which had 
saved the city to its ruin.” 


On July 3 the subject, “Whether 
the law that makes sheep-stealing 
death be repealed,” was discussed. 
The criminal code was then, and 
for eighty years afterwards, a dis- 
grace to civilisation ; and in the 
reigns of George II. and George 
III. ninety-six fresh statutes were 
added to the already long list of 
blood-stained laws. In this de- 
bate Burke spoke against the re- 
peal ; but the youthful Tory lived 
to change his views, and justly to 
observe on the subject, “that if a 
country gentleman could obtain no 
other favour from the Government, 
he was sure to be accommodated 
with a new felony, without benefit 
of clergy.” 

The subject of Temperance was 
discussed on July 7 in a rather 
unusual form — ‘“ Whether the 
Turkish law that forbids wine 
be just.” It provoked some lively 
speeches, and some levity from 
Dennis, who said, ‘I never wished 
more for wine than now that I 
am to speak in its praise,” and in 
his remarks seemed to furnish 
some point to Buck’s reply, “I 
believe he has been tasting the 
grape, by his contradictions and 
false arguments.” Burke spoke 
as follows :— 


often 


“Was there no other reason than 
this being a heathenish law I should 
cry out against the justice of it ; but 
I will show you that they are not only 
faulty, but that it is meritorious to 
drink this generous liquor. Mahomet 
had no reason for forbidding the Turks 
to drink wine, but because he knew 
they had not the mastery of their 
passions ; now Christians have the 
mastery of their passions, therefore 
not to be restrained on that account. 
But I will show you they have an 
undoubted right to use it: nothing 
was made in vain, why should the 
wine? Besides, we have the autho- 
rity of the patriarchs for the drinking 
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of it. Noah planted the vine, and 
the Jews drank the juice of the grape. 
Even our Saviour appointed the drink- 
ing of it in the solemnest part of our 
religion. Shall we not prefer the in- 
stitutions of Christ to the orders of 
Mahomet? Besides, wine is a great 
enlivener of the spirits, and I doubt 
not—nay, I am certain—this assem- 
bly, who allow our drinking malt 
liquor, would, if their fund were 
sufficient, order the drinking of wine. 
Yet no one will from thence distrust 
the wisdom of the Society. In fine, 
God gave us wine, and almost all 
mankind proclaim its use; then let 
us enjoy its benefits.” 


On July 10, the last meeting 
recorded in the minutes, another 
classical subject was debated— 
‘The embassy of Ulysses and 
Menelaus to recover Helen.” The 
speakers took each a character 
assigned, and with much ability 
maintained them after the classical 
model, Burke, as Ulysses, spoke 
as follows :— 


“Witness, oh Jove! who inhabit 
Ida, how I blush for Paris, for 
Priam, and for Troy. Laomedon once 
brought destruction on this city. Let 
his example warn you, Priam, lest it 
suffer the same fate under you. I am 
no Greek, I come not to revenge any 
injury I have received ; no, I was led 
here by the desire of Menelaus, and 
my regard to justice to seek the 
reparation of his injuries. How do 
you hope the favour of the gods if you 
do not surrender Paris? that ravisher ! 
I am the delegate of the gods, who 
am come to demand satisfaction for 
that sacred hospitality which you 
broke. Look on Ida and tremble 
for your crimes unexpiated. "Tis there 
that avenger of wrongs sits to look 
on this city famed for its perjuries. 
This is not only an insult to Mene- 
laus, to the Greeks, but also to the 
gods, to Jupiter the king of the gods. 
And you, rash young man, what could 


a you to this deed? Was it 
er beauty? Your lust enhances your 
guilt. Nor think that Jupiter will 
easily pardon the rape of his daughter 
—-Jupiter the hospitable, the regarder 
of vows, and lastly the father of 
Helen, whom I demand with all her 
riches. Oh! Priam, do not be dee 
fender of your son’s lust. Let your 
tenderness yield to your wisdom. 
Consider your safety. See all Greece 
thundering on your coast. I speak 
for your interest and the regard I 
have to the gods, from whom I am 
descended : I do not speak this from 
pride, for you are also descended 
from them; then show your regard 
to them in delivering up Helen, and 
save your country.” 


Dennis spoke in the character of 
Antenor ; and with a stirring ap- 
peal of Buck’s in that of Paris, the 
minutes practically close. 

We believe that these minutes 
are unique, not only in point of 
age, in their fulness of detail, but 
in containing so much of the 
thoughts of such a genius as 
Burke, the central figure of this 
little band of clever and enthusi- 
astic students. These records 
show Burke as the moving spirit 
of the Society, giving full play to 
his faculties and energies, while 
following the bent of his inquir- 
ing spirit into the varied fields of 
knowledge. We see him able in 
debate and declamation on esthet- 
ics, poetry, history, economics, 
and in the preparation and mas- 
tery of a code of laws, exhibiting 
some of that marvellous compre- 
hensiveness which distinguished 
him in after-life, as one of the 
greatest political philosophers that 
this or any other country has pro- 
duced. 

JoHn Cooke. 
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MRS BISHOP IN KOREA. 


OnE evening in November 1893 
three people met in the tiny par- 
lour of a minute set of rooms in 
chambers in London. One of them 
was Dr Horton, chairman that 
year of the London Missionary 
Society ; another was Mrs Bishop, 
spending with a friend of nearly 
forty years her last hours in Lon- 
don prior to the adventurous in- 
vasion of Korea described in these 
volumes ; the third was her friend, 
the writer of this review. The last 
kept in her memory a register of 
like departures, courageous and 
yet full of misgiving, shadowed by 
sorrow that almost dreaded return, 
and yet hopeful of opportunities to 
extend British knowledge, influ- 
ence, and service. The talk was 
all of missionary work — of its 
dire need in the East; of the 
swamp into which Buddhism 
drew the nations, suffocating, not 
feeding, their flickering spiritual- 
ity ; of their revolt into material- 
ism, checkered by abject fears and 
servile propitiation of a myriad 
baleful powers ; of the change here 
and there in a little company of 
lives once sodden with heathen- 
ism, now leavened with the king- 
dom of heaven. The chairman 
of the London Missionary Society 
wrote and signed a recommenda- 
tion of the traveller to all his 
Society’s missionaries in China, 
and late in the evening the con- 
ference broke up. 

Four years have come and gone, 
and the traveller has returned 
with stores of acquired and veri- 
fied information, and with volumes 
of impressions and experiences, 
which she has sifted into the two 
which form her book. A very 
special feature attends its publi- 


cation. Not only has she been 
present at a revolution in Korea, 
entirely unforeseen when she 
planned her visit, but she has 
seen its capital and people un- 
warned of the crisis and in their 
natural condition; she has re- 
turned to them just after its 
acutest phase, while they were 
confounded with an unexpected 
upheaval ; and she has further 
strengthened her acquaintance 
with them during the progress of 
a rapid change, political, magis- 
terial, social—a change affecting 
every detail of town life, the very 
width of streets and the size of 
shops. 

Again and again Mrs Bishop re- 
minds us that her record is one of 
transition ; but we are so fortunate 
as to receive from her a picture 
stamped upon her mind in its first 
fresh contact with Korea, of the 
country in tranquillity, half mori- 
bund, it is true, wholly venal, idle, 
sordid, and hopeless, but at least 
natural. And while she narrates 
the stages of Japanese aggression 
and reform, and leaves us conscious 
of their stimulating. interference 
rather than of a gradual disappear- 
ance of the old and substitution of 
the new order, she is careful to in- 
dicate the approach of other influ- 
ences, which must determine the 
eventual issue, whose character 
cannot yet be predicted. 

If Japan first hovered over inert 
Korea, she has advertised the 
fact which her imperial instinct 
divined, and the eagles are gather- 
ing from the North and from the 
West. It is because Korea, torpid 
under Chinese influence, betrayed 
the unwieldy and massive inertia 
of her suzerain, that every fact 
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which can guide us to apprehend 
both the present tension in Chinese 
and Korean waters and its inev- 
itable rupture, is important and 
welcome. The crisis there is the 
most powerful advertisement of 
Mrs Bishop’s book, to which all 
intelligent men and women will 
turn for trustworthy information 
about the status as it was and the 
status as it is for the moment. 

Mrs Bishop’s travels included 
two terms in Ohina and one in 
Japan, prior to which and in the 
intervals between which she paid 
four visits to Korea, Her book 
makes no attempt to describe 
either her journeys in Western 
China or her residence in Japan. 
We trust that we may expect 
some future narrative of these. 
Her deportation when war broke 
out, her disastrous voyage to 
Mukden in Chinese Manchuria, 
and her divergence to Wladivostok 
and inspection of the Korean settle- 
ments in Russian Manchuria, are 
excepted from this restriction of 
the story to Korea; but the last 
was undertaken for the express 
purpose of ascertaining how far 
the Koreans are capable of develop- 
ment in conditions favourable to 
industry and independence. For in 
Korea the oppression and extortion 
of the official world weigh down 
both commercial and labouring 
classes, so that a mere hand-to- 
mouth existence is the only pro- 
tection from robbery. Under 
Russian protection the immi- 
grants have scope for develop- 
ment and can attain prosperity. 
All that Mrs Bishop saw of their 
opportunities and success led 
her to believe that in Russian 
ascendancy the Korean will find 
his best chance—but of which we 
are not so sanguine. 

It was in February 1894 that 
Mrs Bishop first landed on Korean 
soil. She stayed in the country till 
June 21, when the British Vice- 


Consul sent her at a few hours’ 
notice to Ohefoo. The war had 
begun, Chemulpo was a Japanese 
military camp. The four months 
of her residence had, however, been 
well employed, not only in observa- 
tion and study of political and 
social life in the capital, but in 
two remarkable journeys by boat 
and on horseback, up the twin 
confluents of the river Han, on 
whose estuary Seoul is situated. 
It is to this first visit that we owe 
her account of what may now be 
called Old Korea, and she is as 
yet the only traveller up the Han 
who has given her impressions to 
the public. The river nearly cuts 
the country into two portions, and 
a third smaller section lies between 
the confluents advancing to meet 
each other from north-east and 
south - east. Mountain - ranges, 
forest-clad and tiger-haunted, oc- 
cupy the north and reach down 
the eastern shore, from which 
spurs and groups project into the 
centre and west. In two such 
groups the confluents rise about 
100 miles apart, and as Mrs Bishop 
explored the south Han in a sam- 
pap, and added to her voyage on 
the northern branch a lengthy 
ride, which ended at Wé6n-san, 
an open port on Broughton Bay, 
she made herself very thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole centre 
of the peninsula traversed by 
these rivers and their affluents. 
To this investigation she added 
a month’s stay in Seoul early in 
1895, and two months’ farther 
exploration at the end of that 
year, when she followed the main 
road to China from Seoul), accom- 
panied by an intelligent Korean 
interpreter, using ponies for the 
journey, and with their grooms 
and her own personal servant in 
attendance. This expedition was 
due north as far as Tok-chhén, 
but included several excursions 
for special inquiry, When 
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add a return to the capital in 
October 1896, and a residence 
there of several months, during 
which she made a careful study 
of all historical, political, in- 
dustrial, and social matters, and 
of such points as education and 
spirit-worship, verifying her con- 
clusions, and submitting her notes 
to skilled correction, we may take 
for granted that what she tells us 
is of the utmost value, both as the 
fruit of her own trained observa- 
tion, and as the weighed and sifted 
result of well-advised study. 

What, then, does this book tell 
us of Korea? Truly in some re- 
spects a sad and sordid tale. Here 
is no land of romance, no Eldorado, 
although the Korean will tell you 
its very dust is gold. Here is no 
heroic past with its deities throned 
on the mountains, its men of 
valour caught up into Olympus. 
Here are no temples of marble, 
no jewelled shrines, no dynasties 
whose founders were divine. 
Oriental magnificence there is 
none, except in blurs and patches 
once in a way, when the King 
is borne to do honour to the 
manes of his ancestors. There is 
nothing to fire the imagination, 
to give wings to hope, to inspire 
adventure. Korea is a land of 
prose —-its dust is dust indeed. 
But nature is tender to the un- 
happy country, and clothes its 
mountains with forest and carpets 
its forests with lilies of the valley, 
and flings roses and clematis and 
caressing creepers about the gorges 
and cafions of its rivers. 

An aristocratic class without 
dignity ; a useless, idle, extor- 
tionate upper class; an official 
middle class, insolent, vulgar, 
rapacious, and dissolute; a com- 
mercial class reduced to the level 
of mere hawkers from hamlet to 
hamlet; a peasantry with bone 
and muscle enough, but fieeced 
and dispirited; women despised, 
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overworked, isolated; children 
educated in superstitious terrors 
and a handful of mischievous 
prejudices,—such are the constitu- 
ents of the Korean nation. No- 
where is there vigour, independ- 
ence, home-life, hope, or happiness. 

I do not know whether a certain 
Jin-de-siécle Zolaism may not have 
crept even into the modern trav- 
eller’s point of view. We are just 
a little overdone with the dismal 
in their records. Not a single 
discomfort is omitted ; we are not 
spared an ounce of dust nor a 
single predatory insect. Inn 
after inn is more detestable than 
the last. Every road is equally 
impassable, every river is a stair- 
case. We are thankful when the 
explorer secures his walrus and his 
blubber, when he lunches sumpt- 
uously on cold curry. But it is 
all a little hard on a meritorious 
and sympathetic public, which was 
guiltless from the beginning of 
sending out the forlorn pilgrim. 
We take it for granted that pil- 
grims shoulder the wallet and 
strap on the sandal shoon for love 
of the pilgrimage. Then why 
dilate on mud and dust and starv- 
ation, and the hungry myriads 
who inhabit darkness? They are 
themes apt to beget weariness, 
and make the impatient reader 
inquire with objurgatory sniff, 
“Then why on earth did you go 
there?” Doubtless a migratory 
visitor sees more of seamy Korean 
life than a resident might do, We 
could wish that Mrs Bishop had 
lived as guest in a Korean house- 
hold, as she did in a Japanese 
house at Nikko, so that she might 
have been able to chronicle some 
redeeming domestic virtue. But 
the very constitution of the family 
bars such a possibility, and leaves 
us ignorant of what might be 
urged from the Korean point of 
view. What she did gather about 
the home-life is most melancholy. 
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Even in Western States it has 
taken all the influences of Christi- 
anity nearly two millenniums to 
prove to unwilling mankind that 
women are much as men are in 
needs and nature, and are neither 
goddesses nor beasts of burden. 
“Tf you prick us, do we not bleed ? 
if you tickle us, do we not laugh? 
if you poison us, do we not die? 
and if you wrong us, shall we not 
revenge?” If Christianity has 
barely attained to reveal this sub- 
stantial oneness, far less have the 
various heathenisms admitted it. 
Just in proportion to the degra- 
dation of faith is the degradation 
of women. And faith in Korea 
there is none. Instead of it there 
is terror. Vague and abject terror 
reigns over the hearts and minds 
of all Koreans, and “perfect fear 
casteth out love.” In Korea love 
seems hardly to exist, — only 
mother-love survives, and that 
is hard to kill. Women in the 
peasant class are slaves, women 
in the upper class are prisoners. 


“The Korean peasant woman makes 
all the clothing of the household, does 
all the cooking, husks and cleans rice 
with a heavy pestle and mortar, car- 
ries heavy loads to market on her 
head, draws water, in remote districts 
works in the fields, rises early and 
takes rest late, spins and weaves, and 
as a rule has many children, who are 
not weaned till the age of three.” 


And in addition it is for ever 
washing-day with her, for her 
husband must go forth in spotless 
white, and as he wears cotton in 
summer and wadded cotton in 
winter, she has to wash, beat, 
bleach, -starch, and beat again 
incessantly. She goes dirty her- 
self, and what does it matter? 
Her husband cares not how she 
looks ; her happiness is no concern 
of his. What wonder that from 
debasing drudgery she turns to 
debasing demonism for relief? 

Men are taught in the schools 





that women are beings of an inferior 
order, and it need hardly be added 
that women receive no teaching 
whatever. As we wait the impend- 
ing issue, and wonder whether 
Muscovite or Japanese will hold 
Korea and discipline the Koreans, 
our hearts go out to these poor, de- 
spised, maltreated women, and we 
long to lift them up to the Chris- 
tian platform, dispel their terror, 
educate them into their right mind, 
clothe them and deliver them. 
Because Russia has a Christian 
Oburch, because she has the genius 
of empire and the gift of reclaiming 
the waste places of her vast do- 
minions, we scarcely wonder at Mrs 
Bishop’s hope, that Russian diplo- 
matic skill may conquer. Some 
20,000 Koreans have migrated to 
Russian Manchuria, where Mrs 
Bishop visited several of their set- 
tlements. There the farmers grow 
manly ; the women are freed from 
durance and duresse, and are per- 
mitted to go about and look happy. 
They learn cleanliness and the laws 
of sanitation, and many of them 
have conformed to the Greek 
Church. A large tract of country 
inland from Possiet Bay is farmed 
by Koreans. The soil is arable in 
the valleys, pastoral on the hills. 


“Whether as squatters or pur- 
chasers, they are making the best 
of the land. The number of their 
domestic animals enables them to 
fertilise it abundantly ; they plough 
deep, and get a splendid yield from 
their lands. We halted at Saretchje, 
a village of 120 families admirably 
housed, and with all material com- 
forts abounding about them... . 
The houses are large and well built, 
and the farmyards are well stocked 
with domestic animals, the people 
and children are well clothed, and the 
village lands carefully cultivated.” 


There is hope for the hopeless in 
such a picture. 

But we must return to Korea, 
whose fate hangs on the horns of 
a dilemma. When we accompany 
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Mrs Bishop on her tours, our de- 
pression is relieved by descriptions 
of river and mountain scenery. 
No one who has read her earlier 
books can fail to recognise the 
magic of her pen when she realises 
for us with words which vibrate 
with light and glow with colour 
—limning outline, contour, and 
atmosphere—the scenes through 
which she passes, And while we 
are busy, all over the country, 
reading these volumes, and ad- 
miring their author’s courage, re- 
source, skill of observation and 
of record, felicity of language and 
faculty of informing, we learn with 
interest that she is taking her 
well-earned rest beside the High- 
land seas dear to her for forty 
years and more, in a cottage be- 
queathed to her by a sister known 
and loved in Mull as the “ Little 
Lady.” There she has her home, 
and there the islanders gather 
round her and welcome her as 
their own property, —not much 
elated because of her world-wide 
fame, but loving her for her love 
of them, for her day and night 
nursing of their sick, for her sur- 
gical skill always at their dis- 
posal, for her simple going in and 
out amongst them, reading to 
them and lending them books, lec- 
turing to them and sharing her 
mental stores with them, because 
she is their neighbour, and a thou- 
sandfold more to them than she 
can be to the most brilliant and 
deferential of learned societies. 
Last summer she drove with a 
friend over Limpsfield Common to 
Westerham, down the hill on the 
other side and along a road banked 
on either side up to vistas of 
solemn pine- wood, or clumps of 
holly, Spanish chestnut, and beech. 
On the banks green bosses of moss, 
shot with red earth or russet beech- 
leaves, mantled the hollows. In 
the distance pearly greys and 
opalescent blues veiled and 
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idealised the wolds and downs. 
The tender charm of a homely 
English landscape entranced her : 
she rose to her feet again and 
again to gaze, absorb, and break 
into murmurs of delight. Her 
friend was astonished. Many a 
visitor had gone that way and had 
seen no special beauty in its wind- 
ings, but this far-famed traveller, 
to whom the West and the East 
had displayed their rolling rivers, 
their flaming ramparts, their 
primeval forests, was literally en- 
raptured with its simple charms, 
It was the old story of eyes and 
no eyes, and happy are they who 
have eyes to see. 

Mrs Bishop shares her gift 
generously with her readers. 
There are no more delightful 
passages in this book than those 
which unveil to us the beauties 
of a cafion on the Han, of the 
Diamond mountains, of the passes 
in the north. Here is a picture 
on the southern Han :— 


“The day after leaving Tan-Yang 
we entered on the most beautiful part 
of the river. Great limestone cliffs 
swing open at times to reveal glori- 
ous glimpses, through fantastic gorges, 
of peaks and ranges, partly forest- 
covered, fading in the far distance 
into the delicious blue veil of dream- 
land: the river, occasionally com- 
pressed by its colossal walls, vents 
its fury in flurry and foam, or ex- 
pands into broad reaches 20 and even 
30 feet in depth, where pure emerald 
water laps gently upon crags festooned 
with roses and honeysuckle, or in 
fairy bays on pebbly beaches and 
white sand. The air was full of glad- 
ness. The loud call of the fearless 
ringed pheasant was heard every- 
where, bees hummed, and butterflies 
and dragonflies flashed through the 
fragrant air.” 


Then, again, on the northern 
Han, as on her pony she climbed 
a pass which led to the Diamond 
mountains, there came a respite 
after a thunderstorm and a wild 
tornado :— 
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“The clouds lay banked in pink- 
illuminated masses on a sky of tender 
green, cleft by grey mountain-peaks. 
Mountain torrents boomed, crashed, 
sparkled, and foamed, the silent woods 
rejoiced the eye by the vividness of 
their greenery and their masses of 
white and yellow blossom, and sweet 
heavy odours enriched the evening 
air.” 

Farther on, at night, when the 
grooms were terrified as they 
passed the tiger-haunted forests, 
she climbed to a little forlorn ham- 
let, where she found rest after 
being eleven hours in the saddle. 


“ Gloriously glared the pine knots 
on the leaping crystal torrents that 
we forded, reddening the white 
clothes of the men and the stony 
track and the warm-tinted stems of 
the pines ; and so, with shouts and 
yells and waving torches, we passed 
up the wooded glen in the frosty 
night-air, under a firmament of stars, 
to the mountain hamlet of upper 
Ma-ri Kai, consisting of five hovels, 
only three of which were inhabited.” 


Space forbids more than one 
additional graphic word - picture. 
We go with her into the Diamond 
mountains amongst the Buddhist 
monasteries, and strike a 


“smooth, broad, well-made road, 
the work of the monks, which tra- 
verses a fine forest of pines and firs 
above a booming torrent. Towards 
evening, through the part- 
ing branches there were glimpses of 
granite walls and peaks reddening 
into glory ; red stems glowing in the 
slant sunbeams lighted up the blue 
gloom of the coniferze; there were 
glints of foam from the loud-tongued 
torrent below ; the dew fell heavily 
laden with aromatic odours of pines ; 
and as the valley narrowed again and 
the blue shadows fell, the picture was 
as fair as one could hope to see.” 


Such passages begem the whole 
of those portions which describe 
her plucky and fatiguing explora- 
tions. These had many drawbacks, 
as we have already indicated, that 
of the transport of money reduced 
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to its lowest and most clumsy 
medium being not the least. After 
the Japanese inroad the coinage 
improved, and it was possible to 
get change for the yen, but in 1894 
the cash had to be carried in pony- 
loads, or as ballast for the sampan. 
This fact alone may account for 
the sluggishness of Korean com- 
merce, but there are other and 
more powerful deterrents to in- 
dustrial vigour. The people are 
muscular, of average height and 
build, with expressive faces, on the 
whole quick-witted and intelligent, 
but, like all undertrodden peoples, 
suspicious, cunning, and untruth- 
ful. There are thirteen provinces, 
divided into small shires, each one 
of which is a prefectural district. 
There are 359 of these. The yamen 
is the scene of magisterial sway, 
and is a kind of open county court. 
Here members of the official class 
congregate, loiter, gossip, and 
amuse themselves, and here what 
is called business is transacted in a 
style peculiar to Korea. It is this 
official class which is the bane of 
the country, repressing indepen- 
dence, checking prosperity, levying 
bribes and taxes at pleasure, de- 
preciating the energies of the peas- 
antry, and so limiting the whole 
yield of the country to its mini- 
mum. 

As far as natural resources go, 
Korea is a well-dowered land. Its 
soil is rich, and large areas are 
still uncultivated. Its pastures 
provide for cattle, and for the 
bulls whose breeding and training 
as beasts of burden make an im- 
portant feature of farm-life. Its 
mountain districts are rich in gold, 
silver, iron, and excellent coal. 
Its crop of rice is abundant, and 
other cereals—as millet, barley, 
rye, beans, and peas—grow as well 
as the poor agricultural appliances 
permit. Both cotton and tobacco 
are cultivated. Its climate is 
magnificent—nine months of clear 
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sky and golden sunshine, and three 
months of rain; but so long as the 
farmer - peasants are exposed to 
constant vexatious interference 
and extortion, there is no hope 
that these numerous advantages 
shall contribute appreciably to the 
national prosperity. Industries 
are few. Farming, the manu- 
facture of paper—a really credit- 
able product; weaving—done at 
home for the most part; and the 
making of grass mats, split bamboo 
blinds, and rough toys for children, 
exhaust their catalogue: and Mrs 
Bishop tells us that if the indus- 
tries of the riverine towns “‘ were 
all to disappear in some catas- 
trophe, it would not cause a ripple 
on the surface of the general com- 
mercial apathy of the country.” 

Each town has its market, where 
farm-produce is bartered for goods, 
and to these markets the travel- 
ling merchants repair, but so 
scantily supplied as to deserve 
rather the name of pedlars. Com- 
mercial transactions, in the Euro- 
pean sense, there are none; each 
petty chaffering is an affair of 
coppers, and shopping is on the 
most trivial scale. Two products 
rise to the importance of exports, 
rice and gold-dust, and in this 
there is promise. 

To sportsmen Korea presents 
many a lure: animal life on its 
rivers and in its forests abounds 
both for the naturalist and the 
son of Nimrod. Tigers people the 
northern slopes, and are to be 
found wherever the pines and 
hardwood-trees cluster over suffi- 
ciently extended areas. The tiger 
is a terror of the mountain re- 
gions, and his exploits form a 
never-failing theme for talk. His 
long hair grows out of a furry 
coat, and he has bears and 
leopards for his rivals. Antelopes, 
deer, otters, badgers, and many 
small sylvan creatures, revel in 
places meet for their habitation ; 
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and the list of birds is one to in- 
terest every lover of their tribes, 
be he naturalist, sportsman, or 
harmless, necessary mediocrity, 
who scatters crumbs to robin-red- 
breasts of a morning. As for the 
flowers, they call aloud for our 
gathering, carelessly clothing the 
waste places as we with care our 
country homes. What an opening 
for horticulture, for gardening on 
a colossal scale, there seems to be 
in Korea! Down goes the scale 
of our aspiring in favour of the 
Japanese, more likely to appreci- 
ate these than the Russian with 
his sterner standard of labour and 
its object. 

But when we turn to the people 
again, we revert to Ohristianising 
influences for saving the people. 
Of intellectual and spiritual life 
there is but a feeble glimmer. 
For 3000 years the influence of 
China has been at its dry-rotting 
work, The language, literature, 
and moral teaching of China are 
the badges of refinement, have 
depreciated the native tongue, and 
in consequence the natural mental 
development, and have drawn a 
line of demarcation between the 
aristocratic or Ohinese-bred and 
the plebeian Korean - speaking 
classes. Of late there has been 
some reaction, Japanese-prompted, 
so that official documents and the 
‘Gazette’ are now issued in a 
mixed script, partly Enmun, the 
national language, and partly 
Ohinese. This revival of the 
language is the most hopeful sign 
of Korea. Necessarily since the 
mortmain of China has kept the 
national life at its lowest ebb, the 
religious teaching is Chinese too. 
Confucianism is the doctrine of 
the upper classes, its precepts 
vigorously honoured in the breach, 
just as the Ten Commandments 
are made conspicuous farther 
West. But in ancient days 
Buddhism was the religion of the 
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land, apparently spread by Indian 
missionaries, as its relics bear the 
vestiges of direct introduction. It 
is under the ban of law and fashion, 
and yet it lingers in remote regions, 
and somehow wears a fairer aspect 
than the coarse materialism of the 
towns and villages. In the Dia- 
mond mountains there are no 
fewer than forty-five Buddhist 
monasteries and shrines, and many 
of these Mrs Bishop visited. In 
the still loftier northern ranges 
are more cloisters dedicated to the 
tranquil life, but her excursions 
did not extend so far. The pages 
which treat of ‘ Oloister- land,” 
amongst the “12,000 Peaks,” are 
perhaps the most attractive in the 
first volume. The lovely mountain 
scenery, the pure air, the beautiful 
temples, their dim religious light, 
the well-clad monks, the delicate 
diet of rice, honey, pine-almonds, 
and water, not tainted by so much 
as even a suggestion of milk or 
eggs, the serenity, courtesy, hospi- 
tality of abbots, abbesses, and 
nuns, the melodious wind - bells 
calling to prayer, here and there 
an earnest young priest, who has 
sought these fair retreats that he 
might escape from the friction of 


a sordid world and deliver himself 


up to seclusion and to prayer,—all 
combine to depict a life in acute 
contrast with the degradation of 
Seoul. But the picture has its 
shadows: the eight paths of Bud- 
dha seem to be but carelessly 
sought, and for rapt contempla- 
tion and spiritual growth there 
are substituted much meaningless 
ritual and a mass of grotesque 
superstition. It is possible that 
the latter is the heritage be- 
queathed to the people of Korea 
from this ancient religion. Bud- 
dhism seems to have been intro- 
duced about the sixth century of 
our era, and remained for a thou- 
sand years the national cult, but 
it was disestablished and discred- 
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ited in the sixteenth century, 
when the present were substituted 
for the older creeds, Ohinese in- 
fluence has from the earliest times 
been prevalent in the country, 
and only about three centuries 
ago did Japan begin to exert by 
force and by contact that rivalry 
which lately exploded in war. 
If Buddhism has retired to the 
solitudes, leaving an infection of 
its baser growths behind it, not to 
be combated by an affected phil- 
osophy in the educated, these baser 
growths have spread and mustered 
amongst the people. Shamanism 
is the most rampant of the creeds 
of Korea, and what it is, and how 
far it enfeebles, bewilders, and per- 
verts its votaries, is told admirably 
towards the close of the second 
volume. We forbear a fuller 
reference to the subject, but all 
interested in the future of the 
Koreans should read this chapter. 
One sentence may be quoted from 
a much earlier allusion to this 
degraded cult. ‘‘ Ancestral wor- 
ship, and a propitiation of demons 
or spirits, the result of a timid and 
superstitious dread of the forces of 
Nature, are to the Korean in place 
of a religion.” 

What is Christendom doing for 
this people “sitting in darkness ” ? 
Mrs Bishop gives us an answer to 
that question, and it is somewhat 
remarkable that in the list ap- 
pended to her book of Ohristian 
missionary work carried on by 
nine agencies, we find only one 
English society mentioned,—four 
being American, one Canadian, one 
Australian, and one French. Of 
these, the one French mission is 
by far the most active and well 
manned, while the work of the 
Americans taken together follows 
on vigorously. The French is of 
course Roman Catholic, and it be- 
hoves Protestant Europe to look 
to its laurels. It is astonishing 
that neither the Church Mis- 
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sionary Society nor the London 
Missionary Society should be re- 
presented. Sir Walter Hillier, in 
his valuable preface to the book, 
speaks of the missionaries in Korea 
with marked respect and admira- 
tion. His testimony is worth 
having, for he was Consul-Gen- 
eral there from the first opening of 
the ports to European enterprise. 
He says: “It is to missionaries 
that we are assuredly indebted for 
almost all we know about the 
country ; it is they who have awak- 
ened in the people the desire for 
material progress and enlighten- 
ment that has happily now taken 
root; and it is to them that we 
may confidently look for assistance 
in its further development.” 

Mrs Bishop’s first contact with 
their work was at W6n-san, on 
Broughton Bay. Here Mr and 
Mrs Gale of the American Presby- 
terian Mission received her hospi- 
tably, and made her acquainted 
with the preparation of a diction- 
ary, completed a year ago, of the 
Korean language into Chinese and 
English. In Seoul and in the city 
of Phyéng-yang she visited both 
American Presbyterian and Meth- 
odist mission-stations. Of the 
work in Seoul she says: “ Longer 
and more intimate acquaintance 
only confirmed the high opinion I 
early formed of the large body of 
missionaries in Seoul, of their 
earnestness and devotion to their 
work, of the energetic, hopeful, 
and patient spirit in which it is 
carried on, of the harmony pre- 
vailing among the different deno- 
minations, and the cordial and 
sympathetic feeling towards the 
Koreans.” Phyéng- yang is situ- 
ated on lofty ground rising above 
the river Tai-déng, more than a 
hundred miles north of Seoul. 


Here Mr Moffett and his colleagues. 


have been at work for years, re- 
siding outside the city wall. Mrs 
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Bishop made her first call under 
difficulties. 


“Taking a most diverting boy as 
my guide, I went .. . through some 
farming country to a Korean house in 
a very tumble-to-pieces compound, 
which he insisted was the dwelling of 
the American missionaries; but I 
only found a Korean family, and 
there were no traces of foreign occu- 
pation in glass panes let into the 
paper of the windows and doors. 
Nothing daunted, the boy pulled me 
through a smaller compound, opened 
a door, and pushed me into what was 
manifestly posing as a foreign room, 
gave me a chair, took one himself, and 
offered mea cigarette! I had reached 
the right place. It was a very rough 
Korean room, about the length and 
width of a North-Western Railway 
saloon carriage. It had three camp 
beds, three chairs, a trunk for a table, 
and a few books and writing materials, 
as well as a few articles of male ap- 
parel hanging on the mud walls. I 
waited more than an hour, every 
attempt at departure being forcibly 
as well as volubly resisted by the 
urchin, imagining the devotion which 
could sustain educated men year after 
year in such surroundings ; and then 
they came in hilariously, and we had 
a most pleasant evening.” 


Later she learned the story of 
their failures and successes. At 
first the current of city life was 
so evil that difficulties and dis- 
appointments beset their struggle. 
Wealth and vice barred the way 
of the Gospel. Then came the 
war, and Phyéng-yang was de- 
stroyed, deserted, and shaken with 
terror. Since that event the door 
has been open, and many men 
once notorious for vice have em- 
braced the precepts of Christ and 
are seeking to live righteous lives, 
Men from neighbouring villages 
were coming in to learn the 
Ohristian faith and doctrine, that 
they might carry it home and 
teach it to others. Mrs Bishop 
met some of these men along with 
the city Christians and inquirers, 
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and she attended three evening 
meetings for prayer and exposition. 


“As I looked upon those lighted 
faces, wearing an expression ame 
contrasting with the dull, dazed loo 
of apathy which is characteristic of 
the Korean, it was impossible not to 
recognise that it was the teaching of 
the apostolic doctrines of sin, judgment 
to come, and divine love which had 
brought about such results, all the 
more remarkable because, according 
to the missionaries, a large majority 
of those who had renounced dzemon- 
worship, and were living in the fear 
of the true God, had been attracted 
to Christianity in the first instance 
by the hope of gain!” 


On Sunday she went to a service 
held for women, the first that had 
been held in Phyéng-yang. The 
poorthings wereall demon-worship- 
pers, and their impression of God 
was that he was a big demon, and 
might help them to regain what 
they had lost in the war. “That 
service was ‘mission work’ in its 
earliest stage.” 

Korean government, always in 
a state of pupilage, tutored by first 
this and then the other neighbour, 
is nominally a hereditary monarchy 
with a Council of State and a Min- 
istry. What measures soaver are 
proposed are subject to the royal 
will, or, as is aptly suggested, the 
‘royal caprice.” That, too, is the 
servant of circumstance, and for 
the moment the predominating 
circumstance is Japan. We have 
no quarrel with that brilliant and 
successful country, and indeed 
welcome its uprise in the stagnant 
East as of a young phenix from 
the ashes of the old order; but its 
action in Korea is indelibly asso- 
ciated with a brutal and high- 
handed murder, and all the ink 
of protestation cannot wash out 
that stain. Besides, the Japanese 
are not a Christian nation, and 
however ably they assimilate the 
whole material progress of Western 
science and its application, in that 


and if possible to our help. 





fact their limitation is determined. 
For the enlargement of body, mind, 
and spirit in Korea, there is need- 


-ed the mind that was in Ohrist, 


and nothing short of that will do. 
The people need hope, and mere 
material progress and _ political 
order reach a finite and not an 
infinite goal. To a Ohristian 
Japan the whole East might de- 
fer. Bat her rapid organisation 
and a touch of petulant imperious- 
ness in her methods is troubling 
the dull Korean pool into move- 
ment and vitality. Mrs Bishop 
was long enough in the country to 
feel the quickening touch, but she 
was increasingly conscious of the 
patient Russian policy always at 
the door—silent, watchful, sagaci- 
ous. The very youth of imperial 
Japan, with its smart intelligence 
and crudeness of manner, flung the 
Korean king into the arms of Rus- 
sia, and Japan has been compelled 
to accept Russian co-operation in 
her task. It is to an Englishman, 
however, that the country owes 
her liberation from financial per- 
plexity, and to Mr M‘Leavy Brown 
both Sir Walter Hillier and Mrs 
Bishop pay tribute of unreserved 
admiration. The political position 
is a problem of great interest, and 
one whose solution will be the 
overmastering event of the coming 
century. 

We should have welcomed a 
short account of Korea from ear- 
liest times. There are, indeed, 
scattered references to ancient 
events, conquest, civilisation, first 
Japanese inroads, throughout 
these most interesting volumes, 
but they only whet our appetite for 
more. Still we get far more than 
we could have anticipated, and are 
furnished with knowledge enough 
of the “ Hermit nation” to bring 
id nearer to us than are the 
millions of China, and to give it a 
claim to our intelligent interest, 
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THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


Ir is always a disadvantage to 
be taken by surprise; and that 
such should be the normal ex- 
perience of this country in respect 
to occurrences outside our own 
islands would seem to argue some 
defect in the working of our popu- 
lar intelligence departments. The 
events which have been passing in, 
and in connection with, Farther 
Asia during the past two months 
startled the British public as if 
they had been “bolts from the 
blue,” and the daily meteoric 
showers of news items with which 
we were for a while bombarded 
seemed to blind us to the basic 
truths whence these sparks eman- 
ated. There was much shouting, 
from many quarters, to Govern- 
ment to “do something,” no 
matter what, it would appear, so 
that it were done quickly ; while 
the more moderate asked to be 
assured that the pilot was as wide- 
awake as the crew and passengers. 
One section of the press called 
airily on Lord Salisbury to go and 
gather up the milk spilt by his 
predecessors, at a time when the 
greatest good fortune that could 
be reasonably hoped for him was 
that he might avoid spilling more 
on his own account. Then he was 
invited to make alliances here, 
there, anywhere, as if such com- 
modities were fruits hanging ripe 
on every tree. The whole scene 
was one of admired disorder, as in 
a midnight alarm of fire or ship- 
wreck, In good time the Govern- 
ment spoke by the silent disposi- 
tions of the China squadron, and a 
great calm thereupon fell on Europe. 
There was a limit, then, beyond 
which British complacency could 
not be trusted to go? In that 
case support may come from un- 
expected quarters, for it is ever 





the strong and the resolute who 
attract. friends. 

Yet after all there was nothing 
in the proceedings of either Ger- 
many, Russia, or any other Pow- 
ers in the Far East but what was 
the natural outcome of antecedent 
circumstances known to all the 
world ; and it is to these we must 
turn for the explanation we seemed 
to be so much at a loss for. The 
alarm lest British interests might 
be prejudiced by the forward 
movements of those Powers was 
not indeed ill-founded; it was 
only ill-timed. A few years 
earlier—only three or four—half 
the excitement which recently 
bubbled over in the Press might 
have saved the horse; its utmost 
achievement now could go no fur- 
ther than closing the stable-door. 

In order to arrive at a reason- 
able appreciation of the actual 
situation in the Far East, some 
account must be taken of the 
stages through which-it has been 
developed. For immediate pur- 
poses a very long retrospect is not 
necessary ; it is enough to trace 
the course of events from the 
commencement of the trans - Si- 
berian railway, or, to fix a point 
of time, say, the voyage of the 
Tsarevitch to Ohina and Japan in 
1891, and the rejoicings over his 
visit to Vladivostock. From the 
moment the project became a per- 
sonal concern of the now reigning 
Tsar, an impulse was imparted to 
the railway enterprise such as no 
obstacle could thenceforth with- 
stand. The attention of the 


world became directed to the 
great undeveloped possessions of 
Russia in Eastern Asia, and trav- 
ellers were attracted to those re- 
gions. Up to that time the Rus- 
sians themselves had 


scarcely 
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realised the value of a territory 
which they had acquired for noth- 
ing. The world at large has not 
yet realised it, even though it 
has become a principal factor in 
the new international combina- 
tions and in the daily agitations 
of the journalistic barometer. 

In a series of articles in ‘Maga’ 
in 1893, the position and progress 
of the Russian settlements on the 
Pacific were briefly sketched from 
observations made on the spot in 
the previous year; and we cannot 
present the case as it now stands 
in any clearer way to our readers 
than by taking our landmarks 
from these and subsequent papers 
published during and after the 
Chino-Japanese war. The po- 
tential disturbing factor in the 
international equilibrium then ex- 
isting was shown to be a territo- 
rial prize of exceptional value. 
That prize was Korea and Man- 
churia, with both of which Russia 
possessed a common frontier. 
Whether from the point of view 
of natural resources, of hardy 
and industrious population, or of 
incomparable strategic positions, 
these territories were of the ut- 
most value to Russia. Were 
there no other consideration but 
that of commodious open har- 
bours, the acquisition of these 
coasts would have been worth a 
war. But Russia was in no hurry. 
The grandest of her acquisitions 
had never cost her a single Cossack 
or a single cartridge,—the Amur 
Province, for example, won by 
Muravieff in 1858, and the Ooast 
Province by Ignatieff in 1860 (see 
map). So it might be again. The 
hard body therefore lay quietly 
beside the soft one, and Nature 
herself would eventually accom- 
plish the fusion. Such is the 
secular assimilating policy of Rus- 
sia, following strictly the law of 
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evolution as distinguished from 
that of “creative fiats,” which 
marks the mode of progress of 
more spasmodic States. 


But, as we wrote in 1893— 


“With Korea in her possession, 
the position of Russia would be para- 
mount in Far Asia, unless some 
changes in the relative status of 
other Powers should in the mean- 
time have taken place; for besides 
commodious harbours open through- 
out the year, and a coast washed by 
the warm current, she would have a 
fertile country and a compact, docile, 
intelligent, able-bodied population, 
fit for any enterprise of peace or war. 
From the Korean ports the northern 
provinces of China could be block- 
aded with a very small force ; and 
the Chinese fleet neutralised for the 
defence of the Gulf of Pecheli and 
the capital. 

“And the fate of Korea is in- 
timately associated with that of 
Manchuria. Time and the hour may 
be trusted to bring the Cossack even 
to Peking unless some revolutionary 
change, of which there is neither 
sign nor prospect, should in the 
meantime turn China inside out, or 
the problem should become compli- 
cated by the interference of other 
interested parties. The Power that 
holds the one will command the other, 
and that will be the Power which is 
eventually to become, or to remain, 
virtual master of China and her 300 
millions.” ! 


“The interference of other in- 
terested parties” was not long in 
revealing itself—much sooner, in- 
deed, than either the writer or 
any one else out of Japan then 
contemplated. Japan had always 
lusted after Korea, to which she 
nursed a claim not very dissimilar 
in character to that of the French 
to Egypt. She had once invaded 
the peninsula and been driven out, 
and three centuries had not suf- 
ficed to quench her thirst for re- 
venge. Besides, Japanese states- 





1 «« Balance of Power in Eastern Asia,” ‘ Maga,’ September 1893, p. 412. 
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men had measured the strategical 
and commercial value of Korea, 
according to modern standards, as 
a stepping-stone to China. It was 
accordingly to the Japanese scheme 
for regaining a footing in Korea 
that we owe the opening of the 
country to trade under treaty 
with foreign Powers. The Japanese 
formally opened relations with the 
peninsula in 1876, and one of the 
inducements they held out for 
the consent of the Government 
was that Japan in would enable 
Korea to keep every one else out. 
This was the bargain between two 
exclusivists. To counteract this 
veiled aggression of Japan, China 
the suzerain, when she had had 
time to deliberate, gave the signal 
for the opening of Korea to the 
commerce of all nations, which 
was done in 1882. The Japanese 
naturally resented this move, and 
the game of plot and counterplot 
between them and the Chinese 
Government went on for twelve 
years, until, their preparations be- 
ing complete, Japan suddenly 
launched an army on the penin- 


sula, drove the Chinese out at” 


the point of the bayonet, and 
assumed conqueror’s rights over 
the helpless kingdom. The war 
of 1894 was a masterly stroke 
from the purely military point 
of view, but was entirely lacking 
in breadth, as military policies 
often are. Blood was up, how- 
ever, and the fighting intoxication 
was too strong for the counsels 
of the wise. Not satisfied with 
ousting China from her Korean 
suzerainty, the Japanese proceeded 
to invade China Proper, and, hav- 
ing thus completely upset the bal- 
ance of power, brought Europe 
down upon them—a consequence 
of excess which the more per- 
spicacious among themselves had 
foreseen from the outset. The con- 
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sequences, indeed, were far-reach- 
ing, and, like the great wave from 
the eruption of Krakatoa, will yet 
travel round the world and back 
again many times before a new 
equilibrium is established. 

The interest of Russia in these 
events was naturally intense. The 
adventure of the Japanese not 
only forestalled her chances of 
eventually occupying these splen- 
did territories which seemed 
ripening for her use, and barred 
her access to ice-free harbours for 
ever, but actually planted an 
ambitious military Power on the 
flank of her long line of communi- 
cation. That line was so weak 
then, and is still, that even China, 
moribund and pulseless, with a 
little effort could have made things 
extremely uncomfortable for Rus- 
sia on the line of the Amur and 
the Ussuri. For— 


“Tt is just in Manchuria that China 
is much stronger than Russia, so far 
as natural conditions can make her 
strong. She has the immense advan- 
tages of possessing, in a land of frost, 
the sunny side of the frontier; of 
being the mistress of a fighting 
people, and of a splendid transport 
service in the myriads of wheeled 
vehicles, hardy animals, and trained 
drivers which now convey country 
produce over vast distances ; as well 
a3 of being near her own base of sup- 
plies. A moderately energetic use of 
these resources would enable Chinese 
Manchuria to defy the strongest force 
that would be ever likely to be 
brought on to that theatre of war ; 
but, on the other hand, the neglect of 
them would throw all these advan- 
tages—men, material, and conveyance 
—into the hands of a capable invader ; 
while the natural richness of Man- 
churia must ever be an overmastering 
temptation to a Power owning such 
a miserable territory as the present 
Russian empire. It would become 
the garden of Russia.” ! 


Well, the “capable invader” 





1 « Balance of Power in Eastern Asia,” ‘Maga,’ September 1893, p. 413. 
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had come, and it proved to be 
not Russia but Japan. And so 
these magnificent military resources 
were liable to be set in motion 
against Russia instead of waiting 
till she was ready herself to turn 
them to account. In this critical 
situation Russia was left with 
practically no option whatever. 
Her position may be compared to 
what ours would be if a German 
or French attack were made on 
the Portuguese possessions in East 
Africa. We should be obliged to 
defend Portugal bon gré, mal gré. 
Russia might more easily have 
afforded to ignore the invasion of 
the Crimea in 1854 than the lodge- 
ment of Japan on the coasts of 
Northern Asia, which would have 
been to allow the keystone to be 
pulled out of the arch of her 
dominion in the Pacific. She had, 
in short, “‘ no choice but to resist 
to the last man and the last rouble, 
with or without allies, and even 
with the certainty of defeat.” 
Russia of course perceived this 
from the first moment of the war- 
cloud appearing on the horizon, 
and took unusual measures to 
warn Japan of the view she 
would have to take of an inva- 
sion of China. Russia is the one 
Power which has been at once clear 
and consistent, and which comes 
out of the imbroglio with honours. 

And here we may venture to 
deprecate the practice, which never 
does any good, of making charges 
of bad faith against Russia. It 
is constantly asserted—two days 
rarely pass without a fresh reiter- 
ation of it in some of the gravest 
of our newspapers—that Russia 
has broken the solemn pledge she 
gave never to interfere with Korea, 
on the faith of which Great Britain 
evacuated Port Hamilton in 1886. 
Port Hamilton was a Korean 
harbour ; China was the suzerain 
of Korea recognised by both Rus- 
sia and England. The two Powers 





were jealous of each other’s aggres- 
sions: Great Britain was the first, 
and, up to that time, the only 
aggressor. Russia intimated to 
China that if Great Britain re- 
tained the position, she must get 
level with her by taking some 
other. Ohina deprecated this be- 
ginning of a scramble; and an 
arrangement was made whereby 
Great Britain restored Port Ham- 
ilton, not to Korea, but to China, 
on her giving an assurance that 
no other Power would step in. 
China obtained a satisfactory verb- 
al assurance from the Russian 
chargé d'affaires, and communicated 
the substance of it in (Chinese) 
writing to her Majesty’s Minister. 
The Chinese version stated that 
Russia would not occupy Korean 
territory “under any circum- 
stances whatever.” What the 
phrase so translated may have 
been in the oral Russian we do 
not know, but these words are al- 
ways quoted and underlined as evi- 
dence of bad faith. The charge is 
puerile. The sense and purpose 
of the undertaking was perfectly 
well understood by all the parties 
concerned. It was that Russia 
and Great Britain separately 
agreed with China to respect the 
status quo in Korea. But two 
important events occurred beyond 
the control of all three, which 
completely upset the status quo. 
Japan invaded Korea and cap- 
tured the king, which ipso facto 
annulled engagements based on a 
contrary state of things. And at 
the same time China’s suzerainty 
over Korea ceased, when engage- 
ments made with her in that ca- 
pacity necessarily lapsed. China 
was the injured party, not Great 
Britain. Our grievance, if we have 
any, lies in any case against Ohina 
and not Russia, with whom we 
had no dealing in the matter. The 
position may be likened to what 
occurs in commercial practice. A 
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contracts with B, who contracts 
with ©. B fails, but A and C have 
no recourse against each other,— 
“Don’t know you in the matter.” 

The decision to turn the Japan- 
ese out of Korea was a momentous 
one, and had Russia been left to 
fight alone a battle which she 
could in no case evade, the posi- 
tion might have been very seri- 
ous. How near matters did come 
to a naval collision with Japan 
few people knew, because for some 
reason, or no reason, the Press, 
which possessed the information, 
refrained from giving it to the 
public. They in like manner sup- 
pressed, until long afterwards, all 
accounts of the almost regal recep- 
tion of Prince Okhtomsky in 
Peking, one of the most significant 
diplomatic incidents of our time. 
There was a critical moment in 
May 1895, when the Russian Pa- 
cific squadron lay cleared for ac- 
tion, all its combustible gear put 
ashore, on one side of the Gulf of 
Pecheli, while the Japanese squad- 
ron lay on the other, with only 
seventy miles of salt water betwixt 
them. Both, it appeared, were 
ready for the signal, the issue de- 
pending on the ratification of the 
treaty of Shimonoseki, which was 
delayed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment until the last hour of the last 
day of grace. The German and 
French squadrons, the former with 
alacrity, the latter with reluctance, 
only overcome by peremptory in- 
junctions from St Petersburg, had 
taken up their appointed stations, 
under the orders of the Russian 
admiral. 

(This crucial test, by the way, 
of the reality of this alliance is not 
unworthy of being kept in memory, 
for it showed which was the strong 
and which the weak side, one ally 
solid, the other recalcitrant in the 
day of trial. France appears not 
easily to rise to the level of the 
Bismarckian conception of a square 
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bargain, occupying herself much 
with the “des,” and little with the 
“do.” 

No doubt Japan was for a time 
in imminent peril, for her whole 
army lay at the mercy of the allies, 
who with little trouble or risk to 
themselves could have prevented a 
single transport from returning to 
Japan. To begin a war without 
notice by torpedoing a transport 
at sea was the precedent set by 
Japan herself, which would have 
absolved by anticipation her in- 
tending enemies from standing on 
punctilio with her. In the con- 
flicts of the future, Japan may 
have her memory unpleasantly re- 
freshed as to her contribution to 
the etiquette of modern war. And 
not Japan alone. The sinking of 
the Kowshing, a British steamer, 
with 1200 men on board, was con- 
doned by the British Government, 
and upheld by English professors, 
before even their opinion was 
asked. The incident is not for- 
gotten, and if in an evil day we 
learn of an outbreak of hostilities 
by the torpedoing of a British 
squadron lying securely at their 
anchors, without ultimatum or 
notice of a state of war, we may 
be cynically reminded of the doc- 
trine we so officiously preached in 
the case of the Kowshing. 

The danger was for the time 
averted by the wise and timely 
submission of Japan to the Rus- 
sian demand for evacuation of the 
Asiatic main. © 

But surely this was a political 
phenomenon of no everyday char- 
acter, a thing not to be put aside 
as a mere item in the week’s news 
budget! Among other far-reaching 
consequences which the juncture 
threw out into such clear relief 
that the wayfaring man though a 
fool could scarcely miss seeing it, 
were certain points which are nev- 
ertheless treated from day to day 
as among the miscellaneous shift- 
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ing ballast of journalist dis- 
cussion. We need only note 
the following :— 

1. By that one act, more than 
by any speech or writing or 
apocryphal testament that has gone 
before, a final and indelible stamp 
was given, not to Russian “ policy ” 
—that is far too limited an expres- 
sion—but to Russian evolution in 
Asia. It is a datum from which 
Russian policy might be calculated 
with the certainty of an eclipse, 
if only the perturbations of other 
bodies could be reduced to a 
similar fixed law. 

2. It set up Russia, visibly and 
in fact, what she already was in 
effect, the paramount Power in 
Europe, a position from which 
she can afford to grant every 
reasonable indulgence to her 
satellites. (We mean no dis- 
respect by this term, but know 
no more accurate one.) 

3. It also established Russia as 
the Protector of China and Korea, 
and the secular foe of Japan. 

In these three points may be 
found the germ of all that has 
happened since, is happening now, 
and will happen in the future. 
No treaty or protocol can ever 
have the efficacy of these root 
facts. To get a rough idea of the 
present situation, we propose to 
take a brief glance at the manner 
in which the new settlement affects 
the principal parties concerned in 
it. Let us begin by considering 
the position of 


Great Britain. 


The enormously preponderating 
interest of this country in the 
maintenance and the prosperity 
of China is a commonplace of 
current opinion. The discovery 
and the opening up of China as 
a commercial field was the exclu- 
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sive work of Great Britain; the 
suppression of piracy on the China 
coast and accurate surveys of the 
same were the principal occupations 
of her Asiatic squadron for thirty 
years; to Great Britain and the 
bold initiative of certain distin- 
guished men China owes the sup- 
pression of the Taiping rebellion ; 
we have maintained expensive 
diplomatic, consular, and judicial 
establishments in the country; and 
till recently have been by common 
consent accepted as the first among 
equals there, with something more 
than the power of veto on the pro- 
ceedings of other countries. Such 
being the case, it must have struck 
the general observer as very strange 
that, when the time came for 
organic changes,—a shifting of 
the very axis around which our 
system of policy and commerce 
revolved,—Great Britain should 
have been conspicuous by her ab- 
sence from even a share in the 
rearrangement. How this came 
about has been partly narrated 
in the pages of ‘Maga’ ;! but as 
the question of what Great Britain 
should or could have done is still 
freely canvassed in the Press, we 
may briefly recall the salient 
points. 

The interest and desire both of 
China and all the European Powers 
was the maintenance of peace. 
Japan, without any quarrel, pre- 
pared to attack China, in order— 
in the first place—to drive her 
out of Korea. China leaned on 
England for advice and assistance. 
The advice tendered was bad, the 
assistance nil, the blame for which 
may be not unjustly divided be- 
tween the Foreign Office and its 
representatives in the Far East. 
Then China turned to Russia, and 
has found in her the friend she 
needed, or at least the friend that 
pleased her, a friend who gently 





1 «* Japanese Imbroglio,” September 1895. 
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takes charge of her affairs, and 
plies her with anodynes. 

The easily forgotten thing, how- 
ever, was that in the beginning— 
say in June 1894—there was a 
common platform on which the 
four principal parties could have 
met—the neutralisation of Korea. 
Such we know to have been the 
British policy, for it is so declared 
in Blue Books. It would have 
entirely satisfied Russia, and it 
would have satisfied Japan. As 
for China, though she always put 
on heroic airs about her vassal 
Korea, yet it is a fact that China 
had grown weary of the expense 
and worry of her dependency, and 
would have hailed any decent 
excuse to drop the burden. She 
did not know how to express her- 
self; she never does, but always 
waits for coercion. The three 
articulate Powers, if agreed, could 
easily have impressed their will on 
the inarticulate one, and Korea 
might then have been neutralised. 
But the case was one not unknown 
in private life, when several parties 
desire a thing, and yet for one 
reason or another none of them 
will speak the first word, and so 
the law has to take its course. 
The coldness between Russia and 
England which debarred them from 
any frank co-operation was more a 
matter of personal equation than 
would readily be believed of a pro- 
fession in which the goose-step is 
suavity. 

The error of British policy con- 
cerning Korea was twofold, strate- 
gical and tactical. Our strategy 
was one-eyed, the blind eye being 
unfortunately turned towards the 
point of danger. Preoccupied with 
the strengthening of the tie be- 
tween Korea and her suzerain, we 
favoured the planting of an off- 
shoot of the Chinese Customs in 
Korea. Still more did we favour 
the despatch of Chinese troops to 
quell a rebellion in that country, 
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and this was the fatal blunder 
for which her Majesty’s repre- 
sentatives are responsible, the im- 
mediate cause of the opening of 
the Far Eastern question, which 
has reacted so disastrously on our 
position. There is only one ex- 
cuse, ‘We knew not what we 
did.” 

The error in tactics was chiefly 
in connection with the Chinese 
Resident in Seoul, Yuan Shi Kie, 
whom we countenanced and sup- 
ported under the delusion that he 
was a strong man, whereas he was 
only a blister, very irritating both 
to Russians and Japanese. Indeed, 
if any direct provocation could be 
alleged for the invasion it would 
be found in the mandarinisms of 
Yuan. So much had his arrogance 
been felt that the Russian. agents 
on the spot actually welcomed the 
Japanese troops who came to rid 
the Korean capital of Yuan and 
his myrmidons, not at the time 
expecting either that the theatre 
of war would extend to Ohina, or 
that the Japanese successes would 
be so unchequered. 

Notwithstanding all that, how- 
ever, if asked what was the duty 
of Great Britain at that important 
juncture, we should say: prevent 
the war at all hazards. We did, 
no doubt, try in a pottering way 
to make some terms between the 
parties before the fatal collision oc- 
curred, but there was no heart in 
it; above all, no authority, no 
“mailed fist,” and the mediation 
might as: well have been under- 
taken by a delegate of the Peace 
Society. 

But the war having run its 
desolating course, the opportunity 
of intervention came round once 
more, and then at least, it was 
supposed, Great Britain would 
have her say. Before anything 


was known of the new triple alli- 
ance, or of the terms of capitula- 
tion which the Chinese would be 
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made to sign, it was assumed as a 
matter of course by onlookers that 
the treaty must be brought before 
the European Areopagus—that, in 
short, the precedent of St Stefano 
would be followed. Our news- 
papers, however, refrained from 
ventilating this view; they fol- 
lowed the world’s way in shouting 
with the victor and spurning the 
vanquished ; forgot even to men- 
tion the fact that China was our 
best commercial preserve. Eng- 
land was, in fact, almost as much 
inebriated with Japanese victories 
as were the Japanese themselves ; 
and the Press applauded their 
extremest pretensions. It was 
English newspapers, under Japan- 
ese inspiration, that first sounded 
the note of enormous indemnities 
to be levied at the close of the 
war, for China could not be too 
thoroughly crushed. One promi- 
nent politician insisted that thirty 
millions sterling would be absurdly 
small, at least eighty millions 
should be extorted, and so on. 
Well, we now see how even thirty 
millions has sent China a-borrow- 
ing and a-sorrowing, how England, 
after all, will have to find the 
money, while it is British trade 
that must provide interest and 
sinking fund on Ohinese loans. 
Was it for this result that British 
enthusiasts shouted? This very 
indemnity, moreover, and the use 
to which it is being put, has been 
the determining factor in setting 
up a state of expectant war between 
Japan and Europe, the provocative 
of the increasing armaments of 
Russia and her allies, and the 
proximate cause of the present 
crisis, 

Whether the Government was 
affected by these fervid explosions 
or not, they either shut themselves 
out or were excluded by the other 
members from the concert which 
effected the new settlement—or 
shall we not rather say, unsettle- 





ment !—of the Far East. Why 
were we out of it? Because there 
was no Beaconsfield or Palmerston 
at one end of the line, and no 
Parkes or Alcock at the other. 
That is the history in a nutshell. 
But there are sins of omission as 
well as of commission ; abstention 
may be as criminal as action, and 
cowards die many times. To 
escape the frying-pan we have 
fallen into the fire. Blood and 
iron will never recover the position 
we then deserted. Nor had our 
act even the merit of a great 
renunciation, for it was merely 
nerveless. Talk about Pitt and 
his national debt! Here was a 
pit indeed without bottom to it, 
a national debt for which the 
nation is condemned to pay the 
penalty in perpetuity, a debt which 
no heaven-sent Chancellor can ever 
liquidate. It was our imperative 
duty to take a hand in the settle- 
ment of Eastern Asia, if not agree- 
ably to the other Powers, then 
disagreeably. Providence and the 
very excesses of our rivals may 
yet help us in part to retrieve the 
abandoned positions, but no rea- 
son of State or exigency of party 
will ever justify that national ab- 
dication. 

It is argued in some quarters 
that the line we should have 
adopted was to back the Japan- 
ese, and, as a counsel of despair, 
we are now advised to make a 
close alliance with that gallant 
people. Have the persons who 
propound such ideas pictured to 
themselves how the realisation of 
them would work out? To begin 
with, Japan sought neither our 
advice nor our help in her war 
on China; nor has she sought our 
alliance since; and it is scarcely 
worthy of a great Power to go to 
the highways cadging for friends 
when trouble comes. That is what 
the Chinese do, and we despise 
them for it. 
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But apart from the formal pro- 
priety of the proceeding, it would 
not have been possible for Great 
Britain to support Japan, on moral 
grounds. Japan chose, for reasons 
of her own, to break the peace, 
Having no quarrel or dispute with 
China, not even a murdered Bud- 
dhist to avenge, she carried fire 
and sword into that country. 
What she did, therefore, was at 
her own risk, at her own charges, 
and for her own pleasure. Our 
convenience was not consulted, 
nor our interests in any way con- 
sidered. She wreaked her will on 
her prostrate victim until the 
three Powers forcibly intervened. 
They had at least a pretext; they 
saved the weak from the strong, 
and even if it were but the sav- 
ing of a sheep from the wolf, to 
be eventually carved into haunches 
for the use of the deliverers, still, 
for the moment, the act was hu- 
mane, and not savage. And the 
outcry against German high-hand- 
edness comes ill from the mouths of 
those who so warmly backed Japan 
in her far greater and less excus- 
able outbreak of violence. Indeed, 
the recrudescence of the reign of 
naked force which has marked the 
present generation, at least since 
the German Government com- 
menced the scramble for Africa, is 
one of the least encouraging omens 
with which the nineteenth century 
closes ; and we cannot but deplore 
that the sympathies of our own 
country have gone so largely with 
this reaction against civilisation. 

There is, however, a broader, if 
even it be a lower, ground on 
which it would have been a fatal 
mistake to take the part of Japan. 
For what was and always will be 
the ambition of that Power? 
Simply to do by China roughly— 
witness Korea and Formosa—what 
Russia means to do with velvet 
gloves, to drive with an ox goad 
where Russia leads with silk rib- 
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bons. From the British and cosmo- 
politan, industrial and commercial, 
point of view, much as we may 
deplore the Russianisation of China, 
Japanisation would be no better. 
Japan is essentially exclusive, and 
it is pretty generally felt by those 
who have experience there that 
when emancipated from existing 
treaties Japan will scarcely be a 
country where the foreigner can 
live—and thrive. Nor would 
China, if Japanese ambition were 
ever to be realised in that country, 
which, however, the attitude of 
the three Powers has now made 
for ever impossible. 

The English Press takes every 
occasion to bewail the fate of brave 
Japan in being deprived by force 
of the rewards of her military 
prowess. This sympathy seems to 
us somewhat overstrained, almost 
as whimsical as that of the child 
in ‘Punch’ who, looking at Doré’s 
picture, wept for the “one poor 
lion which had not got a Christ- 
ian.” Japan scored heavily by the 
war,—a money indemnity enough 
to buy her a brand-new navy of 
the first rank with accessories, and 
a splendid territory for which she 
did not fire a shot. Either of 
these by itself is more than we got 
out of our long and successful war 
with Napoleon. What was taken 
from Japan was her seizures on 
the mainland, which she could only 
have held on perpetual sufferance 
of the maritime Powers. 

Circumstances may possibly 
arise in which a certain measure 
of temporary co-operation with 
Japan might not only be desirable, 
but necessary ; but a close connec- 
tion would be found unworkable. 
The arguments commonly used in 
favour of it seem to tell most 
strongly against it. Japan, we 


hear, is the England of the East, 
and her aims the same as our own. 
As much might be affirmed of the 
Germans or French in Africa, and 
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yet this community of aim leads 
to no union of sentiment. France 
and Germany have been our neigh- 
bours for a thousand years. We 
know something of them; but in 
spite of all that has been written, 
the true Japan is as yet hidden 
from us, and that is the principal 
reason why an alliance with her 
seems so easy,—at a distance. 

Let us next consider the rela- 
tion of 


Japan 


to the new combination. Mortified 
of course she was to have her jaws 
forcibly relaxed from her prey, but 
the operation at least opened her 
eyes. Before and during the war 
she entirely failed to estimate the 
weight of Russia. There is where 
Japanese statemanship was so con- 
spicuously wanting. She jauntily 
put aside warnings that would 
have stayed the hand of the great- 
est State in Europe. Thus humili- 
ated before their own people, whom 
they had flattered with unlimited 
hopes, the governing classes in 
Japan have been chafing and fret- 
ting ever since, striving to regain 
or retain by subtlety what they 
resigned to superior force, and 
failing also in that. But the solid 
residuum of these events is seen 
in the strenuous preparation for 
a@ new war. Japan has a long 
memory, sacred traditions, and an 
indomitable spirit. She nursed 
her revenge on Korea for three 
hundred years—half as long as the 
“Fhairshon’s” feud against the clan 
M‘Tavish—and she will nurse her 
revenge on Russia also for a thou- 
sand years more. Nor will she 
entirely relinquish her dream of the 
conquest of China until she has 
been herself conquered and expelled 
from the most valuable part of her 
present territory. For that has 
now unavoidably become the Rus- 
sian dream of the future, which, if 
ever realised, would bring Japan 


also under the universal suzerainty. 
In the meantime and for a good 
many years to come, Japan will 
arm! arm! arm! Her press organs 
euphemise this as a ‘ waiting 
policy,” but whatever may be said 
or written to suit the needs of 
the hour, Japan does not miscon- 
strue the creation of formidable 
war ports on the coast of China, 
under which flag makes little ulti- 
mate difference. 


Russia and China 


may be bracketed together in 
this connection, as their fate has 
been united by recent events. 
“The Bear saw his way to a 
dinner” on the outbreak of the 
war, whichever party won, accord- 
ing to the prescient cartoon of Sir 
John Tenniel, who seldom fails 
to hit the mark, and he has got 
it with a vengeance. Though 
seriously disturbed by her rever- 
sion falling in before she was 
ready for its enjoyment, yet 
Russia has reason for satisfaction 
that Japan has shown her hand. 
Up till 1894 the Japanese were 
regarded as_ interesting little 
people under the sentimental pro- 
tection of the whole world. The 
war revealed, and was intended to 
advertise, a rising military Power. 
And as it at the same time be- 
trayed a passion for adventure, 
this resuscitated Power became 
what it had been in previous ages 
—a standing menace to the neigh- 
bouring coasts. For once Russia’s 
hand was fairly forced. She 
could no longer proceed leisurely 
with the development of her pos- 
sessions in the Pacific, but must 
meet the immediate necessity for 
defence, and lay down a position 
which would be impregnable. Her 
strategy was naturally governed 
by geographical conditions, A 
glance at the map will show that 
to defend herself was to defend 
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her outposts, Korea and China, 
not for love of them. Russia had 
been hanging for thirty years with 
a steadily accumulating weight on 
the northern frontiers of those 
countries. Another generation 
might have brought her down by 
the slow gravity of a glacier; 
Japan fired the gun which brought 
her down with the precipitancy 
of an avalanche. This was no 
matter of able diplomacy or deep 
design, but of simple necessity. 
Korea was not a vital interest for 
Japan, because, being separated 
from her by open sea, she could no 
_more have held it than England 
could hold Normandy or Flanders. 
The peninsula was a vital interest 
for Russia, at least to the extent 
of keeping any military Power out 
of it, for it was conterminous with 
her territory. And what applied 
to Korea applied also to Leaotung 
and Northern China. They formed 
the glacis of the Russian fortress, 
and no treaty engagements can 
ever get over these fundamental 
facts. Consequently we attach no 
great importance to the “ Oassini” 
or any other reputed convention, 
which cause from time to time a 
flutter in the Press. The facts 
make the only valid treaty. 

But we do attach importance to 
the circumstantial ramours—albeit 
ignored, like the Okhtomsky mis- 
sion, by the Press—which have for 
some time been current in Peking 
reepecting certain conferences be- 
tween the Tsar of all the Russias 
and Li Hung Chang, the special 
Ambassador sent by China to grace 
the Coronation in 1896. It is said 
that his Imperial Majesty invited 
the Chinese Envoy to two private 
audiences, one at St Petersburg 
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and one at Moscow, at which no 
witnesses were present, no aide-de- 
camp or Minister. Whether his 
Majesty spoke of his own motion, 
or was prompted by the strategists 
of the empire, his words were both 
weighty and gracious. Referring 
to the services which Russia had 
rendered to China in relieving her 
of the Japanese, the heavy expense 
she had been put to in doing it, how 
she refrained from taking compen- 
sation, how she sympathised with 
China in her difficulties, how 
China might count on Russia in 
case of any future attacks, how 
important it was that Russia 
should have facilities for convey- 
ing military forces to the coast, 
the man whose word is backed by 
a hundred millions of men pre- 
ferred the very temperate request 
that his Siberian railway should 
have an outlet in Chinese waters. 
Other kindly things no doubt 
were said; and the impression 
made upon Li Hung Chang may 
be judged by the marvellous effect 
his reports evidently produced in 
Peking. The Russian “request” 
was immediately complied with ; 
China was captured, and the basis 
solidly laid for all future inter- 
course between the two populous 
empires. Was there ever a finer 
example of the swaviter in modo? 
And if China must have a master, 
would it be surprising that, grant- 
ing her the faculty of choosing, 
she should prefer one which com- 
bined so firm a hand with so gentle 
a touch ? 

As applied to the relations 
between Russia and China, there 
seems little propriety in the word 
“alliance”; vital union would 
better express the idea! How far 





1 Since writing the above we have seen the idea expounded in an interesting 


manner by Madame Novikoff and other Russians. 


Their plan is not to reform 


but transform China; not to annex but “utilise”; to get inside and sit behind 
her brain ; to guide her hand and direct her forces, moral and material. Against 


such a policy the mailed fist itself is powerless. 
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its operation may extend will 
depend on the exigencies of 
other Powers whose interests and 
Russia’s may overlap; but so far 
as it does extend, Ohina’s re- 
sources, ports, and harbours are 
at the absolute disposal of Russia, 
and, under her supremacy, of the 
Powers which support her in the 
common defence against invasion. 
It would be affectation to ignore 
the fact that the quadruple alli- 
ance is calculated to protect Ohina 
against Japan, in which scheme 
fortified Kiao-chao forms an im- 
portant factor. What may seem 
inconsistent with this view is the 
harsh bullying of China by Ger- 
many, which is reported from 
Peking. But things are not al- 
ways what they seem. Ohina’s 
best friends know that she needs 
bullying, and Russia has no reason 
to be displeased that another 
should do the kicking while she 
does the kissing, especially as it 
all works together for the success 
of the combination. 


But it is time to consider from 
the point of view of to-day how 
this country stands affected by the 
Asiatic upheaval, and in what 
manner its interests may, or ought 
to, be protected. To the question 
what our interests are, Mr Balfour 
has vouchsafed a sufficient, if not 
a complete, answer in his Man- 
chester speech of 10th January, 
which was confirmed, with an oath, 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a week later. Mr Balfour laid 
down with admirable lucidity 
that— 

1. Our interests are commercial, 
not territorial ; territory, as such, 
being a disadvantage, though pos- 
sibly a necessary evil. 

2. Our commerce is so consider- 
able that we have a special claim 
to prevent any restrictive com- 
mercial policy from being imposed 
on China. 
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3. That by the deepest tradi- 
tions of British policy we are 
precluded from seeking any ex- 
clusive advantage for ourselves in 
that country. 

With this presentment of our 
case we have no more fault to find 
than we have with the Thirty-nine 
Articles or the Westminster Con- 
fession. But Confessions of Faith 
never saved a soul or fed a family 
—except the printer’s ; and what 
is all-important for us to know is 
that this Government and succeed- 
ing Governments will vindicate 
their own principles. We want, 
in short, a Covenant of Works 
which shall give material embodi- 
ment to the doctrinal theory now 
promulgated. The country has 
grown weary of feeding on the 
east wind ; yet experience warns 
us not to be too sanguine of more 
substantial nutriment. For the 
difficulties in the way of an effec- 
tive well-digested policy are very 
great, and have been steadily ac- 
cumulating. Partly they are in- 
herent in our political constitution, 
whose course is at present like that 
of a ship in the doldrums, at the 
mercy of currents, where seaman- 
ship is unavailing. But they are 
also largely due to the plaster-of- 
Paris departmental mould in which 
we have permitted the business of 
the country to become encased. 

To see what a little way Mr 
Balfour’s formula carries us it is 
only necessary to recast ib into 
the language of a past or passing 
epoch. There is nothing like 
translation and retranslation for 
sifting out the residuum of mean- 
ing in a rhetorical passage. Mr 
Balfour’s statement amounts to 
no more, and no less, than the 
reassertion of those treaty rights 
in China which we have enjoyed 
for forty years. We are to stand 
on these rights. What could be 
better? But have we not been 
standing on them all this while? 
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and with what result? The 
present crisis in China, and its 
attendant humiliations, for one 
thing. And if we are to continue 
standing on the same rights for 
the next forty years, we may find 
before the end of that period that, 
even if we are planted on a rock, 
it will be in the midst of a sub- 
merged country. How often dur- 
ing these past forty years have 
the merchants and manufacturers 
connected with China been in- 
vited by Government to say in 
what manner our existing treaties 
might be improved to their bene- 
fit; and the invariable reply has 
been, “Give us only the present 
treaties faithfully carried out.” 
But our official machine has never 
been able to rise to that; willing 
enough to get more promissory 
notes, it always failed to collect 
payment of those already issued. 

Our treaty-making experiments 
since 1858 have certainly not been 
triumphs of diplomatic wisdom. 
The Chefoo Convention of 1876, 
which nobody has ever been able 
to explain, was distinctly reaction- 
ary,—the one useful stipulation it 
contained—the opening of Chung- 
king with the navigation of the 
Upper Yangtze—being afterwards 
annulled by trickery, to which 
her Majesty’s Government tamely 
submitted. The Opium Conven- 
tion of 1885 was simply a benev- 
olence to China without considera- 
tion, though we had a pile of un 
liquidated claims which might then 
have been settled as quid pro quo 
by a stroke of the pen. The con- 
version of our free port of Hong- 
Kong into a Chinese Customs 
station in 1886 was also gratui- 
tous. As for our various Burma 
negotiations, each one has been 
more absurd than another, and 
the frontiers remain unsettled. 
Indeed it would be impossible to 
use language too condemnatory of 
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our Burmo-Chinese muddle from 
first to last. The commonest in- 
telligence has been wanting. The 
Indian Government were forced 
to recall an expedition to Thibet, 
by orders from the Home Gov- 
ernment, to placate China, and 
four years were wasted on nego- 
tiations with persons of no autho- 
rity, leaving us worse off than at 
the beginning. And so in every 
other case: every bargain we have 
been induced to make to which 
China has been a party has been 
to our disadvantage. We should 
be in a better position to-day if 
none of the foregoing negotiations 
had taken place. But it is a re- 
markable fact that while our con- 
ventions have been capitulations 
to China, those she has made with 
other Powers during the same 
time have been capitulations by 
China. There is here matter 
enough to exercise the wits of 
the philosophical historian in dis- 
covering the secret of the strange 
inequality. 

It is painful, as well as ludicrous, 
to review the correspondence be- 
tween the Government and the 
Ohina merchants from year to 
year and decade to decade; its 
burden the same monotonous old 
story. In their desert wanderings 
they have never got beyond the 
waters of Marah. A recent able 
résumé of the situation opens 
pathetically with the proposition 
that ‘“‘Zikin has been the béte noire 
of foreign merchants in China for 
the last forty years.” It ought to 
have been settled in forty minutes, 
only that the man has been want- 
ing. Our representatives have 
evaded their duty by drawing the 
merchants into hopeless labyrinths 
of discussion on Ohinese economics 
which neither of them understood, 
discussions from which the Chinese 
themselves hold calmly aloof, and 
this threshing of empty straw pro- 
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ceeds actively at the moment when 
our commerce is threatened to its 
base ! 

It is useless to blink the truth 
that in the conduct of our Chinese 
affairs it is a chronic malady we 
have to deal with, a kind which 
demands a chronic cure. Let us 
frankly recognise once for all that 
our representation in China has 
been a continuous failure from the 
day when a British legation was 
first established in Peking. It set 
out with the theory, which was 
belied by experience, that the 
Chinese Government was to be 
pampered, whereas what it really 
needed was kindly coercion. That 
we believe to be the gist of the 
whole matter, in simple yet com- 
prehensive form. There were two 
diverging roads, with a finger-post 
at their junction. Common-sense, 
our own experience, and the known 
laws of human action, all pointed 
to the Right, which was a “ strait ” 
road and slightly inclined. The 
phantasy of some unpractical brain 
pointed to the Left, a road possess- 
ing the double attraction of being 
broad and on a gentle downward 
slope. We chose the latter and 
have followed it, with the con- 
sequences we now see. 

This is no new discovery, no 
afterthought. The truth was as 
clearly manifested to those who 
chose to see it in the earliest days 
of our intercourse as it is to-day. 
No one indeed could have more em- 
phatically condemned his own di- 
plomacy than Sir Frederick Bruce 


himself, our pioneer Minister. 
“There has been too much 
palaver,” he said. “They [the 


Chinese Government] took their 
cue from us, and when they 
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wanted to get us into a good 
humour they talked reform. He 
could do nothing with them ; what 
had been done to help them had 
produced no good result: there 
was the same bad faith: they 
were breaking the treaty right 
and left,” &. Mr Wade also, 
the Secretary of Legation, ‘ most 
vehemently denounced the perfidy 
of the imbeciles in power.” 

These contemporary records are 
valuable as showing the beginnings 
of the downward course on which 
we have been content to glide. 
The progress in that direction 
made in two years is thus sum- 
marised by Mr H. N. Lay, the 
first Inspector-General of Customs, 
on his return to China in 1863 :— 


“When I left China the Emperor’s 
Government, under the pressure of 
necessity, and with the beneficial 
terror established by the allied foray 
to Pekin in 1860 fresh in their recol- 
lection, was in the best of moods, 
willing to be guided, thankful for 
counsel, grateful for help, and in 
return for that help prepared to do 
what was right by the foreigner. 
What did I find on my return? The 
face of things was entirely changed. 
There was the old insolent demeanour, 
the nonsensical language of exclusion, 
the open mockery of all treaties... . 
In short, all the ground gained by 
the treaty of 1858 had been frittered 
away, and we were thrust back into 
the position we occupied before the 
war-—one of helpless remonstrance 
and impotent menace, . . . the labour 
of years lost through egregious mis- 
management. The Foreign Board 
looked upon our European represen- 
tatives as so many rois fainéants. .. . 
Prince Kung was no longer accessible. 
. . . He professed to be engaged with 
more important matters.” ! 


The Minister, however, whose 


' Our Interests in China. Horatio N. Lay, C.B. 1864. History repeats 


itself closely. 


It is the same Prince Kung, President of the Foreign Board, who 


puts off the present British Minister with the same pretext, leaving him to dance 


attendance on the dummies of the Yamén. 
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“egregious mismanagement ” had 
allowed matters to come to this 
pass, and who saw the abyss to 
which they were leading, had no 
idea of retracing his steps and 
making a fresh start. That might 
have involved some public admis- 
sion of error which no official in 
this world could bring himself to, 
and, what was in this case of equal 
importance, it would have involved 
trouble. What he did was to 
escape from one false position by 
tumbling into a falser. He threw 
up the sponge and cried for the 
Inspector-General like a baby for 
its nurse. ‘The Chinaman had 
got the upper hand, there was 
nothing to be done but to recover 
the ground lost, and I [Mr Lay] 
must devise the means, for no one 
but myself could extricate him 
from his predicament. I was to 
think well over matters, and to 
excogitate some plan by which the 
Chinese should be thrust back in 
their proper place. He was ready 
to do anything I might suggest.” 
To the American Minister Sir 
Frederick said: ‘The plan is, Mr 
Burlingame, to thrust the Chinese 
upon Lay, and leave him to work 
them.” In this free -and - easy 
fashion was the axe laid to the 
root of British influence in China. 

Sir Frederick’s successors fol- 
lowed his lead, but they were not, 
any more than he, “ extricated 
from their predicament”; on the 
contrary, they have sunk deeper 
and ever deeper into it. But 
they have not, of course, been 
galled as he was, for the disease 
once become chronic the acute 
sensations ceased. And what 


made things easier for them, the 
Foreign Office, as indolent as Sir 
F. Bruce himself, gradually fell in 
with the idea of a dual represen- 
tation in China, the cocked - hat 
being kept at the Legation and 
the real Minister at the Custom- 
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House. We have it on the au- 
thority of the leading journal in 
China, the ‘North China Her- 
ald,’ that the instructions given 
to British Ministers to that coun- 
try are simply to consult the In- 
spector-General of Customs, not- 
withstanding the fact of his being 
a Chinese official, The Govern- 
ment, and the country with it, 
have naturally suffered the fate of 
those who try to sit on two stools. 

We have thought it right to 
speak plainly—though the half 
has not been told—in order that 
our readers may be under no delu- 
sion as to the position in which we 
now are, how we have got there, 
and how we may avoid a worse 
one. We have written in vain if 
we have not made it clear that 
nothing short of a radical change 
in our system will be of any avail 
to help us. A new spirit must be 
infused into the whole scheme of 
our Far Eastern relations. We 
must give our minds to the busi- 
ness and fit our agencies for the 
work they are expected to do, even 
as our rivals fit theirs, and, what 
is harder, we must reform the For- 
eign Office. The mere hint of such 
a condition will fill those who know 
most about it with despair. Yet 
unless we can meet our competitors 
with equal resolution, equal intelli- 
gence, and equal forces, we shall 
continue to be beaten, just as if we 
went out to battle with bows and 
arrows. What has been lostthrough 
our inadvertence, is lost. Already 
we are warned off Northern China 
because it belongs to the Russian 
sphere, and Southern China on 
account of the French, so that the 
area of open markets would seem 
to be restricted to the central zone. 
We do not think matters have 
gone quite so far as that, though 
events are shaping that way. But 
whatever the actual stage at which 
we have arrived, we can by an 
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effort prevent it becoming worse. 
Only it must be a sustained effort. 
We have no faith in spasmodic 
remedies. 

The most popular expedient for 
retrieving our position in China is 
to supply her with money; and 
there are many reasons for approv- 
ing such a proposal besides the 
providing our middle class with a 
convenient investment. If only 
such a loan would disseminate an 
interest in China among our popu- 
lation, that would be cheap at the 
price, if we never saw a penny of 
it back, for we might then have 
some hope that Government would 
be kept on the alert. But the 
transaction can also be placed on 
a sound and broad business basis. 
All depends on how it is handled. 
Coming in as third mortgagee, 
and the latest loan always being 
the most urgent, we have the 
means in hand of taking such 
securities from China as will give 
her a new lease of life. The im- 
provements which we have been 
preaching to her in vain we could 
now enforce, and the Government 
would welcome the pressure. Now 
is the time to seriously introduce 
the development of the resources 
of China — railways, waterways, 
mines, and industries. Better 
that she should do all that for 
herself than that strangers should 
come in and do it for themselves. 
Direct securities for the advance 
are also available. The lt kin 
difficulty—that is, the difficulty 
of our collecting or of their abol- 
ishing the transit taxes on mer- 
chandise—is a bugbear erected by 
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our own Government and their 
agents. The Chinese, since the 
treaties were made, have volun- 
tarily offered to commute all in- 
land taxes by one payment at the 
port ; the offer was not accepted, 
because it was thought they would 
receive the commutation and 
charge the dues just the same. 
But they made no _ objection 
whatever on principle. The Salt 
Gabelle might also be handled by 
foreigners. Mr Lay tells us the 
authorities of Canton asked him 
to administer it in that province. 

But, we repeat, the money will be 
thrown away and the securities be- 
come worthless unless the country 
takes its Chinese affairs more seri- 
ously than it has yet done. 

Apart from the proposed loan 
there is obvious need of some 
material precautions being taken 
to strengthen our position in China, 
We see Russia from her land-base 
in the north pushing railway com- 
munications into Chinese territory ; 
and once a Russian-administered 
railway is working, it would be idle 
to question her supremacy. We 
see France doing the same thing 
from her sea-base in Tonking, 
having also obtained concessions 
to make and work railways in 
Chinese territory. These two sys- 
tems will eventually meet and 
interlace, and we with our land- 
base in Burma will find the door 
barred against us. It is therefore 
quite time that we were done with 
our eternal pedantries of Boundary 
Oommissions, and were making sure 
at least of our backdoor entrance 
into Western China. 








